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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE LADY'S PEARL. 
The Lady's Pearl is very much improved in appearance, and from the pure and el-j 
evated character given to its articles, it is likely to become quite popular. It is ac 
companied with steel and other engravings. — (Boston) AUa$, 

It is the most attmctive dollar work issued. The contents are original, by some 
excellent writers, and of a purely moral and elevated character. — Daily Mail, 

It is now one of the cheapest monthlies published in the country. — Zion's Herald. 

We have received this interesting periodical, edited by Rev. Daniel Wise, formerly 
of this town, and published in Lowell, (Mass.) at the low price of one dollar per ann. 
The contents are of a high literary caste, emanating from some of the first writers in 
the country, and of an entertaining and moral character. The talents and judgment 
of its editor are a sufficient guarantee that this work will be acceptable to all who 
may chance to be its patrons. — Qutncy Patriot. 

We have not much sympathy, and are far from recommending indiscriminately, 
some of the magazines of the day devoted to merely entertaining literature. We have 
reason to think, however, that the Lady's Pearl is free from all that makes some of 
the works of the like character exceptionable. It contains articles furnished by T. S. ' 
Arthur, Mrs. C. Orne, Mrs. J. E. Locke, Rev. L. Porter, C. W. Denison and Daniel 
Wise, and is embellished with steel, copper and wood engravings. — Emancipator. 

The Pearl is now, not only one of the handsomest, but the cheapest magazine in 
the tJ. S. The articles are written by some of the best writers in the country, and j 
when we consider the extremely low price, together with the beautiful embellish- 
ments with which it is adorned, we predict that it will attain a circulation but little, 
if any, inferior to the most celebrated magazines in our land. To our country sub* 
scribers we would especially recommend this beautiful magazine. — Lowell Courier, 

It is conducted with taste and ability, and contains many original articles by emi- 
nent authors, with embellishments, &c. — Mercantile Journal, 

It is a work which every family ought to have, and is very cheap, — J{. Bedford Arra, 

This magazine is devoted to moral, entertaining and instructive literature, and em- 
bellished with steel, copper and wood engravings, and original music, at but f I per 
year. Its appearance is very attractive, and there are several excellent writers among 
its contributors. — Evening Transcript. 

Having examined with great interest, this monthly publication, I hesitate not to 
pronounce it one of the cheapest, and best, and most neatly executed periodicals of- 
fered to the reading community. It contains a great variety of original articles 

short, full of rich thought, presented in a chaste and lively dress. It is decidedly 
\ • in^ral<ahd.el«vatii^ in itf-character. Its engravings are superior for the price. From 
•>' ,tIce*«vell-ftnoiyaV^put^tl«H of its editor, the patrons of the Pearl may confidently ex- 
pect that it yii\\ b^ aipong' the first magazines of the age — a monthly feast to its read- 

eTB^.-^kev,^$cXfMfldr Hoes, 
• '•,••••-'. 

'• Xhiy n^nthj^ f^rms a volume of three hundred pages of light reading, character- 

laed/fayHhs sfnei^esi m6ral purity. — Boston Recorder, 

We cheerfully recommend the Pearl as "worthy the patronage of christian women, 
and of the companionship of the intelligent and refined daughters of education."— 
Lowell Advertiser, 
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Original. 
THE TWO BEAUTIES. 

BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

(Conektded Jrom page 10.) 



«* Why do you make yourself so unhappy, Emma?" asked Mr. Hartly of his wife, 
the former Miss Thompson, who sat leaning her head upon her hand in moody silence. 
No one who looked upon her face, would have called Mrs. Hartly beautifiil. And 
yet, het features were still regular, her eyes bright, and her cheek blooming. But 
the selfish, restless, unquiet spirit within, governed the e:xpr6ssion of her countenance, 
^causing each one who looked into her face, except when it was arrayed in smiles, to 
turn away, rather than permit his eyes to linger. 

To the question of Mr. Hartly, though made in a tone of sympathising tenderness, 
his wife deigned no reply. This seemed to annoy him, and he said, after the lapse of 
a lev?, moments, in a firmer voice, 

(( Emma, it seems to me, that a simple regard for your husband's comfort would be 
«ufiScient to make you more watchful over your feelings, so as to prevent these peri- 
odical seasons of imaginary unhappiness. When you look so troubled, it casts a 
jrloom over every one around you." 

This aroused Mrs. Hartly, ai;id she replied in rather a sharp, indignant tone, 

** O yes ! Every body's comfort must be studied but jniije ! / must consider every 
one, but nobody thinks of considering me." 

'» I do not understand what yqu mean, Emma, Speak out plainly," her husband 
said, still more decidedly. 

.*' I mean just what I say. / am expected to consider every body, but nobody thinks 
of considering 97M." 

'* I am sure, Emma, that I oo];L$ider yo^ happiness as much as I can." 

"You have a strange way of showing it, sometimes j" and the wife tossed her head 
w^ an air. . « 

" Emma ! I do not understand you. Speak out plainly. If I have wounded your 
feelings in any way, I am perfectly unconscious of having done so." 

"O, of course !" and the head was again tosse^, while there was on her lip, the 
slightest perceptible ^urL 

Mr. Hartiy was a quick tempered, though kind hearted man. He was indulgent to 
his wife, and thoughtful of her comfort, but always felt more or less irritated when- 
ever she put on a^y of her unreasonable airs. He had been annoyed so much by 
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them, and was so constantly giving offence without meaning to do so, that he was 
becoming sensitive in regard to the matter, and was oflen on the point of using harsh 
language. But, hitherto he had restrained himself. Now, however, he was tried be- 
yond endurance, anti he said, in reply to his wife's sneer at the remark that he was 
unconscious of having wounded her feelings, 

** I have borne this kind of language, and this chiding, contemptuous manner long 
enough, Emma. Now, let me-tell-you, distinctly, that I intend • bearing , it no longer. 
If I have, unconsciously, woundedf you, in any way, speak out, and tell me plainly. 
But do not, any longer, jeopardize our happiness by a course of conduct which your 
husband cannot, 'and will not endure. Now speak out, and let me know what I have 
done.'* 

' But Mrs. Hartly was in no mood to dea,l openly and frankly. And the result of 
the peculiarly stern manner, and reproachful words of her husband, was, to cause her 
to give way to a gush of tears. '. Against such an argument, he had nothing to urge ; 
although it tended in no degree- to soften, his feelings. Finding that she .continued to 
weep and sob, notwithstanding all his efforts to bring her back to jeason, he grew iiO'- ' 
patient, and suddenly turning away^ took up his hat' and left the house. As soon as 
he had done so, his wife rose froni where she wfts sitting, and, retiring to her chamber, . 
threw herself upon her bed, and there continued to sob and weep, until she fell into a 
quiet slumber. 

The cause of all this trouble was simply this : At breakfast time, Mrs. Hartly had 
asked her husband to step into a 4ry. goods store, and have a piece of muslhi Bent 
home. This he promised to do, and ordered the goods accordingly, which the store- 
keeper promised to send home at once; But ten o'clock arrived, and no muslin came, 
and as Mrs. Hartly had arranged to devote the morning to the preparation of work for. ' 
the seamstress, she grew impatient at- the delay. The only cause of the non-Arrival 
of the muslin, of which her mind would conceive, was, the neglect of her husband, 
and, as the minutes hastened away, she bi^ooded over this in a chiding and ill^atured 
spirit. 

•" It 's just like him !" she muttered, as the cloc^ struck eleven. " Out of sight, 
out of mind. If he cared for me, as he. ought to,- he wouldn't forget my requests in 
this mjCnner." ^ 

And then she thought of a dozen times where he had forgotten her re'quests> and 
of a dozen more where he had seiemed to treat her with neglect and indifference. 
Thus she fanned the embers of discontent and unkind feelings towards her husband, 
until they burned into a flame.' ■ The muslin dad not arrived when Mr. Hartly came 
home to his dinner, and there was a dark cloud on the brow of his wi^ in conse- 
quence. He observed it, but did not, of course, dream of the cause ; and it pained 
and disturbed his mind. Two or three efforts to induce his wife to converse during 
the dinner hour, proved ineffectual, and then the- attempt was abandoned, and the 
meal passed in oppressive silence. It was half an hour after they had risen from the 
table, that her husband alluded to her unhappy condition of mind. 

. It was. about four o'clock, when Mrs. Hartly was awakened from the sleep into 
which Ihe had fallen, by the entrance of a servant with a large bundle. It contained 
the muslin that her husband had bought in the mornipg, and with the bill was a note 
of apology from the storekeeper for not having sent it home early in the day, as he 
'had been requested. The soothing influence of an hour's slumber had calmed down 
her excited and angry feelings., and prepared her to see her own folly in a strong light. 
Her husband, it was now clear, had not been unmindful of her requests. All her un- 
' happiness, and its consequent reflection upon him, had been from an imaginary cause. 
"When this became apparent to her, shie was paii^ed and mortified ; but, we are griered 
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to say, not suflSciently so to cause her to acknowledge freely and frankly her errors 
to her husband, and thus relieve his mind from a burden that pressed heavily upon it. 
He still remained in ignorance of the cat^se of her troubled feelings, and equally so in 
regard to the discovery that she had made of that cause being an imaginary one. Once 
or twice, during the afternobn, when thinking of her husband, and the maiiner in 
Tirhich he had lefl her, she partly resolved to tell him tl)e cause of her clouded brow 
at dinner time, and thus restore a mutual sunshine. But pride whispered an objection, 
and the idea was abandoned. Thus, she concealed' her error, and gave to the fault of 
her character greater power over her. 

It was more than a week before their intercourse was free from constraint And 
by the time this took place, there arose some other cause for unhappiness, dependent^ 
jdtogether, on Mrs. Hartly's jealous observance of actions, looks, words and tones, in 
order to see whether they considered her as much as she thought herself entitled to 
consideration. The consequence was, that, five years afterwards, the unhappy couple 
separated. In this separation, both were to blame— for Mr. Hartly grew more and 
more irritable every year, and frequently treated his wife with real unkindness. But 
it was an event that never could have taken place, had Mrs. Hartly regarded her b^us- 
band with half the consideration that she required of him ! 

A pleasant contrast to this painful picture is presented in the happy condition of 
Lncy and her husband, the Mr. Granger whose apparent indifference had so troubled 
£inma.on the morning when the two young ladies were first introduced, to- the reader. 
This contrast we will present as it appeared to the two fViends who ten years befijre 
had conversed, as the reader has seen, upon the relative claims to beauty of the two 
ladies. It so happened, that they called together upon Mr. and Mrs. Hartly, on one 
of their reserved evenings, and afterwards dropped in and spent half an hour or so 
with Mr. and Mrs. Granger. 

^ Really, it is refreshing to spend an evening with our old friends, Lucy and her 
husband," remarked one of them, as they stepped from the door of their peaceful 
dwelling. 

»» Truly it js !" was the reply. ** As- for Lucy, time seems to have made but little 
impression ^o'n her gentle face. Indeed, she seems -changed, if changed at all, only for 
the better." 

•** She is a lovely woman," the friend responded. " Lovely in disposition ; and that 
disposition gives to her countenance a beauty that none can look upon without a feel- 
ing of admiration." 

**She is, indeed, what I call a beautiful woman— *for, with regular features, there is 
an expression of moral beauty flowing into every lineament of her face, that gives lo 
it a peculiar interest." 

" How strong the contrast between her and Mrs. Hartly, who at one time was es- 
teemed by most persons, far more beautiful ! Really, her manners have grown 
quite unpleasant to my eyes. I>id you observe how coldly she indulged in half^jesting, 
but, in fact, real and earnest complaints agaipst him ?" 

"Yes, I saw it all. She did not seem to have any true affection for him, and com- 
plained because h6 did not seem to have more for her." 

" So it appeared to me. She is, evidently, still altogether selfish. Instead of think- 
ing how she can minister to her husband's happiness, she is ever looking for attentions 
from him, and grows dissatisfied because he does, not remain as devoted, in word and 
act, as when he wooed her as a lover." 

" I remember now your remarks concerniiig her and Lucy, made some ten years 
ago. How true the passage of a few years has proved them !" 

"Tes; aiid too true, in Emma's case. But, as regards Lucy, how pleasant the con- 
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firmation t Did you note her gentle and affectionate manner towards her husband-^ 
yet without ostentation ? How she seemed to think of him and regard him, while at 
the same time it was so apparent that she did not think of or regard herself." 

" O yes, it was all apparent. How blessed Granger is in such a wife I — and what a 
curse must a woman like Mrs. Hartly be to a sensitive mind like that of her husband ! 
The very beauty of her face, that once attracted, has long since faded, and now, to* 
my eyes, she is really repulsive." 

" I never, before, saw so perfect an illustration of the fact, that true beauty is the 
beauty of a gentle spirit, flowing forth and giving life and expression, not only to the 
face, but to every act and movement of the person. Without this internal loveliness 
of character, the fairest face soon loses its attractions, and with it, the plainest features 
have in them something that irresistibly wins our feelings." 

" And it is perfectly natural that this should be so," was the reply, as the two 
friends paused, and were about to separate — " for the expression of the face is the 
index of the mind. For a time, the ruling affections, if evil, may be kept from be- 
coming too apparent, but, ultimately, they will leave their traces in indelible lines, . 
and none can mistake their import." 



Original. 
PASSING AWAY. 

BT MRS. M. H. MAXWELL.. 

Thit pass away — they pass away — 
The young, with the blush of early day, 
The man whose sun in its noontide light. 
Scarce verges towards the shades of night, 
And the old, whose locks are thin and gray,. 

All pass away — they pass away. 

They pass away in their hour of bIoom> 
They crowd to the portals of the tomb. 
They pass away in their evening blight. 
As the meteor passes from mortal sight — 
The old and the young,, the sad and the gay,. 

All pass away — they pass away. 

The spirit flies on th& morning breeze. 
As laden with balm, it plays in the trees ', 
It flies on the wing of the fervid noon. 
Away, aw^y to the silent tomb- 
It goes with the light of departing day — 

On the evening zephyrs, it passes away. 

It passes away — it passes away — 
But where is the dwelling that fixes its stay ? 
Oh, would they but pause in their spirit-wing track;. 
And send but the breath of an answer back : 
But in vain we weep, and in vain we pray — 

They heed us not, as they pass away. 
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There comes no voice from the silent tomb ; 
No whispered note from its midnight gloom — 
It is darkness di%ar, and silence all, 
When Death draws near with his blackened pall — 
Where is their home they never will say 

To those who, like them, must pass away. 

We must walk the sod as they walked before ; 
We must know they have died, and ask no more, 
For the echo will come as it came of old — 
They are gone — they are gone, and the tale is told : 
Where, where we may say — ^but the cloud is still there, 

And the echo will answer us, " Where, oh where/' 
Lincoln, JHe. 



Original: 
THE CHRISTIANITY OF THE AGE. 

BY ABNER H. BROWN, A. M. 

(Condvdedfrompeige 16.} 

This view of Christiamty seems to have attracted little attention, until within the 
last one hundred years. If it was spoken of at all before that period, it was with that 
incredulous and feeble tone which reason and the Bible alike would condemn. That 
enlarged philanthropy which caused a good and great man to declare that the world 
was his field of labor, found a place in but few hearts. But through the good provi- 
dence of God, a brighter day dawned upon the church. We find its happy results in 
the various institutions which have for their object the extension of the Christian ^th 
and the amelioration of the condition of the outcast and oppressed. The missionary 
of the cross may be found amid polar snows and the burning sands of the torrid zone. 
One teacher of the truth collects his little group of pupils at the foot of the Himmaleh 
mountains, and tells them that the pure religion of Jesus shall yet become the study 
of the unnumbered millions of their vast continent, and endeavors to animate them for 
the work of regeneration by this apparently romantic expectation. Another herald of 
the true faith plants himself in the very heart of old Greece — "bright clime of battle 
and of song" — and instructs the ignorant descendants of Pericles and Plato in the 
elements of a new system of life and action. I look to Africa — poor, benighted, 
bleeding Africa — ;and I behold a little band of rescued captives winding . their way 
along the banks of a golden stream. They bear in their hearts the love of Jesus, and 
in their hands the implements of civilized life. They go to tell their dark and unforr 
tunate brethren of the great land and the glorious institutions which they have seen, 
and to lead them in the way that is everlasting. The islands of the sea, too, have 
been visited by the preacher of the gospel. The cannibal has forsaken his feast of 
human flesh and blood, and become the docile and humble disciple of the Savior. 
Barbarous customs have been abolished, and the reign of peace and plenty has begun. 
The song of lust and carnage has been exchanged for- the hymn of Zion. 

Thus it is that the active spirit of Christianity manifests itself. When a man feels 
that his own heart has been blessed with influences from on high, and duly considers 
his relation to his fellow-men, his first thought is for the improvement and salvation 
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of the ignorant and sinful. This feature of the gospel has never .before received rtich 
an exemplification as that which our own day has fiirnished.* Other ages have been 
distinguished for a blind and superstitious attachment to particular dogmas, and for 
the earnest propagation of those dogmas by means of the torch and the sword ; but it 
was reserved for the nineteenth century to exhibit the most persevering labors for the 
world's regeneration, carried on in the spirit of love, and with the most entire confi- 
dence in the power and willingness of God to give a complete and glorious triumph. 

The active spirit of Christianity, so peculiar to our own age, is also manifested in 
the great attention which has been bestowed of late years upon biblical researches. 
The truth of the facts which the sacred volume records^ and the reasonableness of the 
precepts which it inculcates, have been brought to the test of a rigid and impartial 
investigation. Points which have for centuries bafiled the learning of the wise, have 
been elucidated ; statements which have seemed to be directly opposed to all that was 
known of the method in which Grod operates upon the world, have been confirmed 
beyond controversy by more extensive and profound inquiry ; commands which seemed 
to have no application at the time they were given, have been found to be of essential 
service in guiding the conduct of men in peculiar and unforeseen circumstances. 

No considerate man has given any attention to ecclesiastical and biblical history, 
who has not been astonished at the want of discrimination and fairness which he has 
found in the works of old writers on these subjects. All had some favorite theory to 
establish, or some all-important dogma to defend. The great inquiry with them 
seemed to be, how can we make this passage or that text support the opinion which 
we have advanced ? What part of this sentence must we quote that it shall tell most 
effectively in favor of our side of the disputed question ? This partisan warfare,- 
though it sharpened men's wits and provoked examination, did little service for sound 
and thorough knowledge. The biblical scholars of the present century have, we be- 
lieve, conducted their inquiries, for the most part, in a difierent spirit. There, has 
been more enlarged and liberal feeling, more candid and honest investigation. The 
groimds of historical belief have been stated with greater clearness, and examined 
with closer and more anxious scrutiny. 

The results of these inquiries have been made known to all ranks of the people by 
means of Sunday schools and Bible classes. The church now regards it as one of her 
highest duties, to see that her members are instructed in the history and antiquities 
and interpretation of that volume whose light is destined to go forth into all the world. - 
Whatever is useful and interesting, that the biblical critic discovers, is immediately 
communicated, by pastor and teacher, to the old and the young who throng the church 
and the school-room. The popular mind thus acts upon those who devote their time 
and attention to biblical researches. As the mechanic contemplates the sublime mo- 
rality and the rich histories of the word of God, he becomes interested to know all 
the particulars of the places and events which have been the themes of his meditations 
fVom infkiicy to manhood. The scholar is anxious to satisfy this laudable curiosity, 
and directs his earnest endeavors to the elucidation of what is obscure and difficult, 
l^us the spirit of investigation is kept alive ; and, as the more men are taught, the 
more they are inclined to learn, every year produces new calls for fuller details and 
more extended discussions. 

We rejoice in the activity which is everywhere manifest, for the upbuilding and 
perfecting of the kingdom of grace in the world. Whether it be exhibited in zealous 

* We wish it to be oaderatood, that in these statements we refer to ages subsequent to that 
of tile apostles and* their immediate successofs. Such were the circamstances which operated 
in the etrly days «f the church, to promote Hi growth, that we do not desire to compare the 
influoDces now at work with the miraculotts assistance which the, aposUes receired. 
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UkoTB for the salvation of the heathen, or for the freedom of the bondman, or the right 
understanding of the oracles of truth, it bespeaks a lively sense of the obligations 
which one man owes to another, and which all men owe to God. 



Original. 
DEATHBED SCENES. — No. I. 



BY REV. J. D. BRIDGE. 



RosETTA B. was alive and happy, one year ago. In her disposition, she was quiet, 
modest and cheerful — sympathetic and kind — anxious to. do all in her power to add to 
the comfort of her friends. She loved, and was loved in return ; but her purest af- 
fections were placed on her Savior. She enjoyed this life ; but only as a school to fit 
her for that which is to come*. ' She was a useful young lady, and for this end desired 
to live ; and none who saw her one year ago, with her clear, intellectual eye, and 
her round, healthy cheek, but thought her prospect fair, very fair, for a long life. 
But Rosetta's fullrorbed sun went down at noon: not in the clouds of despondency, 
remorse-and horror, but in the murky atmosphere of the sepulchre. 

She saw the opening Spring, and heard the warblers of the wood sing their triumphs 
over the death of Winter. She walked abroad amid the smilmg beauties and enchant- 
ing loveliness of Summer, while the rose and lily poured their fragrance on the passing, 
zephyr. She lived to see the richer hues, and more affecting, too, of Autumn, and 
heard the husbandman shout the golden harvest home ;' but ere the hoarse alarm of 
the present Winter (Jan. 1842) pealed among our northern hillsj Rosetta's fair form 
reposed in death. But the monster did not find her unjfrepared : she was even wait- 
ing the coming of the Lord, and hasting, in spirit, unto it. Her lamp was trimmed 
and \)urning, and ready to pour its light on the gloomy shades of the vale of death ; 
and when the decree went forth for her departure, without a sigh or pang of regret, 
she lefl thi^ inhospitable world, with all its ephemeral charms, its enticing, fading 
beauties, and with the song of triumph breathed from her dying lips, spread out the 
plumed pinions of her soul, and soared to the bosom of her God ! 

Who would not die, as died Rosetta B. ? What young lady does not desire with 
her, when time is no more, to be numbered amon^ those lovely virgin spirits who 
hymn th'e praises of the Lamb in the ambrosial bowers of Paradise? 

'' There no more at eve declining, 
Sans without a cloud are shining. 
O'er the land of life and lore 5 
Heaven's own harvests wop the reaper, 
Heaven's own dreams entrance the sleeper, 
Not a tear is left the weeper 
To profane one flowier above." 



Haughtiness. — Some persons, who know that they are great, are so very haughty 
withal, and insufferable, that their acquaintance discover then- greatness, only by the 
tax of humility, which they are obliged to pay, as the price of their friendship. Such 
characters are as tiresonae and disgusting in the journey of life, as rugged roads are 
to the weary traveler, which he discovers to be turnpikes only by the toll. 
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Original. 
THE SILENT BOWER. 

BY CAROLINE F. ORNE. 



The tQininer wind is sofUy sighing 
Round the maiden's bower ; 

All the air is filled with fragrance — 
Cool the twilight hour. 

Golden stars in heaven are gleaming 

Near the crescent moon ; 
Brooks that dance and sparlcle gaily 

Sing a pleasant tune. 

But the maiden's bower is silent — 
Comes no sound of harp or lute, 

With its soft and sighing cadence 
Song .of love is still and mute. 

Roses hang their dew-gemmod blossoms 
All unheeded round the bower 3 
Cambridge-port, Mass. 



She who loved their breath of fragrance 
Is herself a faded flower. 

Still and cold the maiden sleepeth 
Where the broken heart finds rest, 

And the green sod presseth lightly 
On her pure and guileless breast. 

He who vowed to love and cherish. 
False ai}d faithless, lefl her side — 

Left the young and gentle-hearted 
For a proud and wealthy bride. 

Bright the golden sun uprising 
Shone on mount and vale and wave ; 

Shone upon a joyous bridal ; 
Shone upon an early grave. 
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[The following tale was written by particular request, as will be seen by its preface, 
for the Ladies' Companion ; but the writer has been induced to pass it over to the 
pages of the Pearl.] 

" Of objects all inanimate I ma te • 

Idols, and out of wild and lonely flowers, 

And rocks whereby they grew, a paradise. 

Where I did sit me down within the shade, 

Of waving trees and dreamed uncounted hours, 

Tho' I was chid for wandering, and the wise 

Shook their white aged heads o'er me and said, 

Of such materials wretched men were made." 

I have adopted in connexion with the title of this article, words from the loveliest 
lay of a long admired, though on many accounts, objectionable bard, not so much as 
a motto to my story as to suit my own feelings ; for from my very childhood, I have 
stood entranced, though at the foot of Pimple and Parnassus, and have wandered 
about the fount of Hippocrene, till my raptures have increased, so that I have myself 
poured forth feeble numbers, and my earliest, nay, my latest sympathies have gone 
and do still go forth and intertwine themselves with minds alone of poetic order. 
Alas ! my infirmity — who reads ♦he poem but the poet ^ Now, however, in compliment 
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to tlft gifted lady editor of this work, I attempt a tale, and in compliment to her as 
well as her numerous readers also, I would with 

^Poetic trappings grace my prose, 

Till it outmantle all the pride of yerse. 

But, I want a hero, — ay, and a more essential appendage to the beauty of my 
undertaking — <a. heroine. 

Reader, it is the evening of January 1, 18 — . Enter with me, yonder splendid 
mansion, in the center of a brilliant metropolis; survey its spacious apartments, ob- 
serve their fashionable decoration. Here the massive marble of Egyptian quarry, re- 
flects in highest polish a lovely landscape, beautiful, even as that spread out over the 
sacred soil from beneath which it was taken, as if attempting to vie with the brilliancy 
of the gilded mirror above. Sofas covered with Genoa velvet are nicely arranged 
around the walls, while on every side are lengthened pictures, embodying the high 
poetic soul of many an ancient artist, and De Vinci's copy hangs the climax of all ideal. 
In yonder recess, you see suspended a harp, whose strings have scarcely ceased their 
vibration since the sweetest note of Mozart's key attuned their melody. Vases of 
plucked roses and sweet-scented exotics from neighboring greenhouse brought with 
vegetating, odoriferous plants occupy each otherwise unappropriated niche. Magni- 
ficently festooned, around the casement hangs the royal damask, while in the center 
of all this display of elegance, supported by the ponderous Jamaica wood, stands a 
sparkling girandole, its transparent pendant rods radiant with its own reflected light. 
The mantel too is glittering with correspondent brilliancy. 

But why is all this illumination and splendor ? ask you ; for as yet no gentle foot 
lightly imprints the tuiled Persian carpet, or carelessly rests upon the mingled shadei 
of the embroidered ottoman. 'Tis silence there as yet, and nought gives indication 
at least of the peculiarity of the occasion. The hour of destiny has not arrived, and 
while glowing coals within the grate are sending forth heat diffusive, we ivill retreat 
from this scene of preparation, and having ascended the winding staircase, look within 
the oratory. See you that maiden on bended knee and with tearful eye, in ecstasy 
of wo, as she presses to her heart an unsealed letter. Hear you her sobs as they in- 
voluntarily break forth from the spirit's sanctuary and mingle with hallowed orisons 
upon her trembling lip. Alas ! that is my heroine — a plighted bride^-and wait a little 
and J will show you my hero, the bridegroom to whom she is affianced. But marvel 
not, though the scene be reversed ere that, for truth is truth, however strange or dis- 
agreeable, and even fiction must be consistent with it, or it has no good effect. 

She has finished her toilet, and loving maidens have twined the rose-wreath in her 
hair, and clasped the silken girdle around her zone, and now attired for the altar, 
unattended but by cherubim and seraphim, she is secretly communing with Him who 
instituted the sacred rite she is just now waiting to perform. How admirably ap- 
propriate ! for when does woman so much need to strengthen herself by prayer, as 
when she is about to render her very self a free-will offering on the burning altar of 
affection, when she takes her heart as it were, in her hand, and goes forth to offer it, 
a gift never to be recalled, whatever change may come over the circumstances or 
sentiments of him to whom it is given. A gift, not only not to be recalled, but with 
the offering she transfers also, and forever the power ever of wishing it recalled, be 
the reality in all its minutis ever so bitterly reversed from the dream ! Solemn sac- 
rifice and all unworthily performed and wanting its essential grace and loveliness 
without this holy preparation, the preparation of secret communion with Him who 
•lone enters the inmost recesses of the heart, where sorrow and joy alike commission- 
ed, perform their ministrations. But most especially does she need his sympathy and 
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■opport who has ai this* time knelt before him, apart from the joyous scene. For 
while she is now the center of all attraction, and by the most sacred sympathies of 
our common nature distributing happiness through many hearts, her own is secretly 
withering within her bosom. Where, O, where has departed the gladness of the 
morning and the full bright promise of the dawning year ! None, ah, none suspect 
she has been a mark for the archer, and that her bridal attire is but a very mockery. 

Three years previous to this time, Mary Emmons left the school of Mrs. W , 

in Troy, N. Y., if not complete in education, (since modern phraseology and true 
philosophy forbid the use of the terms,) at least well educated, one of the most perfect 
models of a lady. Ingenuous, unpretending, accomplished, and possessed also of that 
true politeness of heart, whose definition is a deference and nice regard to the feel- 
. ings of others, whether of low or high degree, which in itself possesses a charm be- 
yond all else, and without which, however accomplished in the world's sense, none 
are genteel. There was nothing strikingly beautiful either in her face or figure, but 
she was just one of that kind of persons, who impress our minds at once as something 
out of the common order, though we are unable to tell why they should, and who 
momentarily fill our sight though surrounded by a crowd, and who are never to be 
forgotten or mistaken afterwards. She was the daughter of a worthy private citizen, 
who had amassed a fortune in early speculation in real estate, and who preferred 
sitting untitled at his ease in the midst of his wealth, by his beneficence making glad 
the hearts of many, (and in this he fully believed and practised according to his be- 
lief, that the scripture injunction, »*Iet not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth," had other meaning than that a man must bestow his gifls in secret, for there 
was much in the force of example he said,) rather than burden himself with responsi- 
bilities and trusts termed honors, which he thought however much they might be 
coveted, usually prove but weariness, toil, and drudgery. 

Thus surrounded by abundance, with a tender, loving father of known eccentric 
character, the direct reverse of a mother who was an ornament to her sex, and who 
ever felt the responsibilities of her oflSce, wonder not that our heroine had brought up 
to womanhood, a heart swollen with deep-rooted, yet contending sentiments; that she 
asked much of the world, yet secretly expected little. But under the pupilage of a 
ustly celebrated teacher, and in a school, the first at that time in rank, in our Union, 
characteristic contrarieties had been subdued and properly directed ; and conflicting 
qualities guided so as to exemplify virtue and adorn her heart, and her whole charac- 
ter improved, while her sensibilities were quickened, and her spirit's friendships all 
renewed. 

By constant companionship for three years with new and ever-changing associate's, 
not one impression made by early friends had been efiaced or dimmed, and the few 
well chosen intimates of her youth were as warmly cherished now as when the pop- 
ulation of her own native city were to her the people of the whole wide world. 

Scarcely had the first greeting passed in her own dwelling, ere she sought the resi- 
dence of one of her truest fdends, Hope Greyson. She found her friend who was 
overjoyed to meet her again, busily engaged in stitching a broad piece of mecklin to 
the neck of a gorgeously variegated satin dress. " O, I am so glad you have returned, 
Mary," afler a few kind congratulations, she exclaimed, "and just at this time too, 
for to-morrow evening there is to be a brilliant assembly at Mrs. Daily's — I knew you 
were expected this week, and I was afraid you would not arrive in season to make 
one of the company. But you are here, and I am so rejoiced, for we shall have a 
fine time." 

"At Mrs. D.'s.' Indeed, Hope, I shall not," returned Mary, "fori have not 
much fancy for large parties, there is s6 little friendship and sociability in them. 
They are frequently a mere mockery of the kindnesses and civilities of life, by com- 
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promising show and ceremony, where twenties are drawn together but as » stupid 
•tories,' who have no sympathies with each other, and who- seldom meet, and more 
seldom acknowledge an acquaintance elsewhere." 

" Oh well, never mind that, Mary ; it keeps society in good nature with itself; its 
various members in countenance with one another, and assists one part to approve 
"of the course of the other, besides gratifying individual curiosity, taste, and display, 
and bribing good opinion now and then. Now do n't moralize." 

" No, my friend, I shall not, for I am not to-day exactly in a moralizing mood, 
though I shall disagree with you and your arguments in favor of them, as they do 
actually exist at the present day, which happily I know you do not at least believe 
are the very reasons why I dislike them. Were they composed of members only who 
have individual friendships and sympathies for each other, and whose society is 
deemed by each an invaluable acquisition, an essential minister to the happiness of 
each, and were the atmosphere the breath of sincerity, rather than the whole scene 
heartless and artificial, they would be much more in favor with me." 

*« Now do n't try to raise a breeze against it, for you must, nay,' you shall go — I 
have special reasons for wishing it." 

" Your reasons another time, Hope. I have no dress to wear, and no time to pre- 
pare one, and if that be not a sufficient reason for staying at home, what is ?" 

" Come, come, no such excuse as that^you do not need a new dress — wear that 
beautiful white muslin of yours, that you had made for George Anderson's wedding 
last vacation, with the same elegant white trimmings you then wore, or that splendid 
black velvet in which you appeared at cousin Sarah's party, and the same simple 
white scarf — they will either of them admirably become yo#, for you know all persons 
of good taste admit that dress, in order to be becoming, must not only be adapted to 
the complexion and figure, but also adapted to the known character of the wearer. — 
Sentient, spiritual beings like yourself, Mary, who are so strikingly intellectual, aiid 
who have so much decision of character that they never lose their identity anywhere, 
need but little variety, and the simplest shadesof color, and little of show in ornament, 
to appear well on every occasion, provided the material be not mean. So black and 
white for you, my friend, and no tinsel or display. But I, who live on the surface of 
things, love show, love dress, love splendor for its own sake, am sentimental- and 
learned to-day, and to-morrow may not have a single idea in my head — in short, am 
floated along whichever way the fashionable tide sets in — have no originality of char- 
acter, but identify myself with whatever meets my eye, may diversify my apparel 
and wear this gaudy, showy thing composed of all hues, red and green, black and 
blue, and white and purple, and 'twill be admirably adapted not only to my sandy 
complexion, red hair and figure en bon point, but also to my character." 

»* Nonsense, dear friend," replied Mary, " you know me too well to attempt to flat- 
ter me, and I am also too well acquainted with you, and have too good an opinion of 
your character to suffer you to defame it without remonstrance. I doubt not but that 
rich shaded satin will look well when worn by yourself, and be in truth, becoming 
both to your face and figure, only don't wear a red mantle with it." 

" Mary, you need not fear I shall, that would look too much like my hair, and I 
like contrasts as you do." 

" Hush about your hair again. I know a young lady who is admitted on all sides 

the greatest beauty in the county of , and she has red hair ; nevertheless, I 

should advise you to wear blue — blue is always becoming to persons of your com- 
plexion, and indeed you always look well in it. For myself, I suppose were I to 
make up my mind to go to-morrow evening, (which I am sure I shall not do,) I 
might not find any thing new that would please my fiuicy better than the black or 
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the white yon mention. I dislike finery and colors ahotit my own person always, 
and wear a plain dress not because I have the vanity to suppose it adapted to my 
character as intellectual and ethereal, as you were pleased to term it, but because it 
has adapted itself to such a style of dress forming my taste for it. Now let us close 
this chapter on dress, Hope, for I shall not go to Mrs. D.'s, so it is idle to talk thus." 

" Yes, yes— you will go too," persisted her friend, "and I have kept something in 
reserve to tempt you. There is to be a very select assembly, and what is more, an 
elegant young gentleman from the South, a lawyer who has recently taken up his 
abode in the city, is to make one of the company. He is of accomplished mind and 
inanners, and we, girls, are all in love with him ; and I wish very much you should 
become acquainted with him, for I am sure yoawill like him too." 

" What ! another lawyer, and from the South too ? and you wish me to see him, for 
}»erhaps I may like him. Now, what if I should ? the chance is, he may not like me, 
and then I shall be less happy for my new acquaintance. And would you wish me 
less happy than I now am?" 

" Oh, no ; but I am sure he will like you too, you are so much alike in taste and 
sentiment, and even in the lineaments of his face, it has often been remarked, he re- 
sembles you as much as man can^ — so you may be made happier. The chance is even 
on your side, in my opinion." 

Never tell a young lady she is similar in character to this or that one of the opposite 
sex, unless you mean her heart shall go out unbidden on an errand of love — for bo 
surely as you do, let the motive be what it may, she will amuse herself .with the fancy 
and endeavor to search out the like, till she eventually loses her own identity in his. 

Hope Greyson knew well the cords of woman's heart, and what string to touch to 
produce the effect desired ; and without looking at consequences, she heartily wished 
in the benevolence of her soul, that her friend might admire and even love the stran- 
ger, and be beloved in turn. Had she expatiated on his merits alone, it had had no 
lasting eifect on her friend's feelings, and she had quietly and contentedly passed the 
evening by her own fireside, heedless of the gay crowd at Mrs. D.'s; but when she 
was told she would there meet her counterpart in the person of the southern lawyer, 
Horace Baker, an uncontrollable curiosity and anxiety possessed her to meet him, 
even there ; and after a few words more, her friend had obtained her passive consent 
to be present on the occasion. 

(To be eorUinued.) 
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Suggtited by seeing a fragment qf the Penobscot tribe making baskets on the banks qf the 

Merrimack. 

BT REV. L. PORTER. 

Ye feeble remnant of a noble race, . ^ 

Encamp'd Tor gain within this lonely place, 

Say, where are those who once with bow and spear, 

RoY^d o'er these hills, and chas'd the bomiding deer 7 

Who drew their warriors round the council light, 

Or led them forth to strive in dariag fight 7 
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Where xour plam'4 ebiafUint «i)4 tli'eir gallant band, 
Whe proudly marched o'er this, tbeir aattTo land 1 '■' *' . 

W{ieire the bright maideasylbr whose winning raiile 
.The fearless youth engaged in ceaseless toil? ' 
Where is the dance, ahd where the exalting song 
Whose lofty strains the echoingr woods prolong ? ' , , 

Where are tfa^ aged men, whose solemn ▼oice, . \ . ' 

Replete with wisdom, made their sons rejoice 7 '-. 

Alas ! no more these Yaliant warriors Wait 

Around their chiefs in wildest regal state. ' 

No mor& the^ood resounds with men^ not*. 
Wrung from the horn) or pourUfVomwarriQr'B throat. 
No splendor now around thy trtbes.it hung-^ : 
TTheir glofy's roquiemr by the bin* ip sung. 
We see no more thi chiefUin on his tr*ck, . . ' 

. W^th. glittering bow and quiver at his back, 
Like young- Apollo springing o'er the grotttid^ . . 
With pride for former deeds of valor ceo wnM. .*. 

A wave of death from Europe's distant shore, 
RolPd 0'<er this land, a^d on its billows bore 
Those dark-ey'd people towaMs the Setting sun, 
Whose wars are over, and whose race iff run. * 

As when some world of distant beauty i-are, 
•With glowing-flame burn^ brightly on the air, . 
Then elAWty fades, and yields its radiant light. 
Till shrouded o'eiFby darkest pall of night-* • 

S6 once thy .tribes, in ricl^est g^ry drest, 
Roam'd o'er thia land, and 8eem.'d supremely blesi : 
Bu^'now in gnef and pain and fear they go, 
. -CrushM in the dust beneath their hated foe. - 
Soon all will cease, and naught their fame prolong, , -. . . 

:3ave wild traditioa.and the poet's soHg. ,. • 
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Earth hjiui some sacred spbt^^ where we feel liki^ loosing our shoes from- our feet, . 
^nd treading with Ijoly reverence ; wh^re- the camjiion words^ of social converse eeera 
rude, and the smile of pleastire trnfiting*, places wh^re ^iendsfaip's hands have lin- 
gered in each other; whete vows have been plighted, prayer offe^red and the ^ar of 
parting shed. O how the thougjlts Jiover around. suoK plades, and travel' back, thrpiigh 
-tinioeasured space, to visit them*. 

But of all the spots on this green earth, none is so sacred as that where rest, waiting;' 
the resurrection, those we once cherished and Iqved— o^r brothers, our sistiers, our 
fathers, or our children. ..Hence^in.all ages, the. better pait of. mankind have liad 
chosen and loved spots for the burjal of their dead ; and on these spots they, have 
loved to wander at eventide, to meditate and to weep. But ef all places, even among 
^the c^iamel houses of the ide&d, nonft is so i^cred ak.a mothst's grkve. 
. There sleeps the nurse of our infancy, the guide of our youth, tl^e counselor iff our 
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>iper years — our friend, when others deserted us and afilictio|i's cold wave rolled over 
us; she whose heart was a stranger to every other feeling, but love, and who could 
always find excuses for us when we could find none for ourselves. There she sleeps, 
and we love the very earth for her sake. 

With sentiments like these, the writer, a few years since, while visiting in a neigh- 
boring state, the place of his earliest hopes and aspirations, turned aside from the 
gaiety of life, to the narrow habitations of the dead. I wandered among those who 
had commenced life with me in hope. Here distinctions were forgotten — at least, by 
the quiet sleepers around me. I saw the rich and great, who scorned the poor, and 
shunned them as if infected with a plague, quietly sleeping by their side. How true 
the language of Pope : 

" How loved, how valued once, ayails thee not} 

To whom related, or by whom begot; 
' A heap of dust alone remains of thee— 

'Tis all thou art, and all the prottd shall be." 

But one consideration, more than all others, made that at season of holy meditation— > 
there, among the dead, slept a mother ! I wa:s alone, with none to interrupt my re- 
flections. I was but a child when she died, but the lon^, dark day when, with p, 
heavy, mournful heart, I followed her cold corpse to the grave, rolled back upon me. 
I could see the hearse, the undertaker, the minister, and hear distinctly the knell of 
^ath — a mother's death. O my mother ! I cried — would I could see thee once more, 
and in tears beg pardon for my every ungrateful act. O my dear, ddhj mother ! how 
often have I laid my aching head on thy bosom ! O how# oflen has thy soft hand 
wiped the tear from my cheek, and on that very spot imprinted a kiss of soothing 
tenderness ! I see thee now, bending over my bed to kiss nie into a quiet slumber. ■ 
" Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou roight'st know me warm and softly laid ; 

Thy morning bounties, ere I left my home, 

The biscuit or confectionery plumb'' — 

all these, and a thousand other acts of kindness now rise before me. • O my mother's 
grave ! Let others stand awe-struck under the roaring thunder of Niagara, or survey • 
with profound astonishment the towering Alps, or reverently tread on Horeb or Sinai, 
but when I mention the dearest spot on earth to me, I will name my mother's grave. 
There I stand chastened, subdued, penitent and humbled. 

" My mother I when I learned that thou wast dead. 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 

Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch, even then, life's journey just begun 1 

Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss. 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss. * » ♦ 

I heard the bell toll'd on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore the^slow away. 

And turning from my nursery window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was it such ? tt was — where thou art gone ' 

Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting word will pass my lips no more » ♦ ♦ • 
. • Thus many a sad to-morrow <;ame and went, 

Till all my stock of infant sorrows spent; 

I learned at last submission to my4ot, 

But though 1 less deplored thee, ne'er forgot." 
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BY THE EDITOR. 



•* Never did man speak like this man," was the universal conclusion of the won- 
dering Jews, concerning the Messiah. Happy, indeed, would it have been for that 
rll-fated race, had piey believed as well as wondered ! How strangely obstinate do- 
they appear, a» we gaze upon them, resisting with increasing firmness the flood of 
evidence which streamed upon them from every day's development in the life of 
Christ ! What more could they require .' To-day, with the mild dignity of a rabbi. 
He sat upon the green turf of Olivet, and, with voice sweetly musical, discoursed of 
human duty. with a force and purity that filled the astounded listeners with unuttAa- 
ble and indefinable feelings of reverence and terror. Anon, he stood over the bier of 
the dead, and, with Godlike energy, brought back the escaped spirit to its frail abode ; 
or, with words of power, he awed the fiends of the nether world into abject submission 
as he compelled their departure from the bodies of the possessed, and caused them to 
fly, panic-stricken, from his dread presence. To-day, he asserted his authority oyer 
the submissive wave and the obedient wind; and anon, he spoke in tones of sympathy 
and love, to show that in the awful majesty of the Godhead, the sympathies of the 
man were not engulphcd. Strangely hardened race, to resist the force of such cgn- 
vincing evidences ! 

But I am wandering. I wish here simply to point out the rich beauty of a single 
passage in the instructions of the Savior. "My sheep hear my voice, and they do 
follow me." Inexpressibly touching is this passage. Full of meaning, it reveals the 
strong sympathy of the Master,.and the helplessness and obedience of the disciple. 

A passage from" the journal of the Rev. John Hartley, a missitnary to modern 
Greece, will illustrate the passage, and close my article. He says : ^ 

" Having had my attention directed last night to the words, * The sheep hear hit 
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voice, and he calleth^his owli sheep by fiajaie^* ^c, John x. 3i I asked my man if it 
■wad usual in Greece to give names to sheep : he informed me that it was, and that 
the siieep obeyed the shepherd when he called them by th^ir names. This momiqg'^ 
1. had an opportunity of verifying the truth of this remarkl Passing by a ^ock of 
sheep, i masked the shepherd th6 same question which I put to my servant, and he* 
gav« me. the same answer. I then bade him to call one of his sheep ;' he did so, and 
it inistantly leil itsL pasturage and its companions, and. ran up to thd hand of the shep- 
herd with signs of pleasure,, ^nd with a prompt obedience, which I had never before 
observed jn any other animal. It is also true of the shieep in eastern countries," '•Thai 
a stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him j for they know not. tiie voice 
of strangers.' The 8.hepherd told me that many of his sheep are still wild ;. tha^t they 
had not yet learned -their names, but that by teaching they would all learn them^ ' The- 
■ others, whiph knew their liames^ he called taiAe." 
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" O, could Tou have seen her, that pride of our gjilf, 
Arise, and cast back the dark wealth of her curia. 
With a scorn on her ]i{> that the gazerraight feel, 
And an eye like the flashing of lightning on steel ! — Wkittier.. 

A FORM very like hex me^hioks I have seenxr— 
Majestic in person, in soul like $ queen; 
The lion, lamb, eagle and dove all unite 
In giving hw character, shadow and light. 

■. • 
Methinks I do see her arrayed in bright pearls, 
More lasting.and pure than the " wealth of her cu^/' 
Witha deep, truUiful meaning portrayed in her eye, 
Which gleamp with a flash like a cloud in the sky. 

Ah, yes ; an^ I hear her indignant r»ply— 
The We^.thy, the haughty .«he dares, to defy j 
. With pity, not hatred-^no fear, but a frown. 

She coujd turn from the hand that could proffer a crowa^ 

' That man who can deal in his brother^s life-blood. 
And sell for vile lucre the image ofQod, 
He. knows not compassion; and why" should she heed 
A heart harder far,l than the hoof of his steed 1 

The wealth of affection— the slave-deieder thoog;ht 
Htunanity/sbosom^ itself might be bought — 
Young life with its beauty and treasure be isold 
For luxury, pleasure hnd plenty of gold. 

Thy mistake, lordly king, methinks thou hast foimdV 
•For liberty shelters our New England ground ; 
The song of thy flattery but idly is su9g — 
Disgust shall repay the soft words of thy tengue;. 
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. Inheriting mord than the names of their sires, 
Shall patriots* dnughters. beside their own fires, 
Relinquish their birthright because thej are told 
Of coaches an«i scfrvaiUs and plenty of gold 7' . 

Go home to thy people — thy suit is despised— 
Thy dark, selfish nature cannot be disguisftd j 
Go home — ask thy slave what it is to be f:ee, 
For thou art oppressed with worse felters than he. 

One look at the biioner w-liicb freedom unfurls 
O'er the hearts and tiieiiomes.ef our own " Yankee, girls" 
Then back. to the South : but thou wilt not lorget 
Th^t CH A HkCTiLU. deeper than €oU)r is set. 
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ABYSSINIAN CUSTOMS. . 

Their manner of dancing consists rather in the motion of the shoulders and head 
than in that of* the legs or feet. When several dance at a time, they move round in a 
. ring. The men jump a great height at times, while the women sink down by degrees, 
making motions with the head, shoulders and breast, until they nearly squat on the 
ground. They afterwards spring up. in a lively manner, and go round as before. 

The Al?yssinians, while they profess to be rigid followers of the Christian faith, are 
yet ignorant of the greater part of its precepts ; which arises chiefly froni the want of 
a good example being shown to them by those of the superior class. Theheadaof 
their clergy are in general the greatest drinkers in the whole country, and at feasts, 
tlie quantity of raw meat which they consume, and the raveiioi^s manner in which 
Ihey devour it, exceeds all belief; indeed, they behave more like drunken beasts^ 
when in company, than civilized beings. 

Notwithstanding the libertine conduct of the Abyssinians, they strictly keep all 
their fasts, which are Very numerous, and oh those days never eator drink till about 
three o*clock in the afternoon, which time they compute by measuring so many 
lengths of the foot given by the ^ade of th^ body on level ground. This, indeed, ia 
the only way in which they keep time in Abyssinia. Their great Lent, which com- 
mences in February, lasts fifty-six days. Their years are called after the four evan- 
gelists-rthait of John is the leap year. They reckon the number of years from the 
creation of the world to the birth of Christ, five thousand five hundred; and from the 
birth of CJirist to the present time, one thousar\d eight Jiundred and five ; the latter 
being about nine years short of our time. The a.dministering of the. holy sacrament fa 
quite a public ceremony. After receiving it, they place their hands to their mouths^ 
and go their way ; nor will they on any consideration &pit that day, even if a: fly by 
chance be drawn into the mouth by their breath, which at other tirties .would occasion . 
them to vomit, as they detest a fly ; and many will not even eat or drink what a fly 
has been found in. . . 

On passing a church mounted, they alight from their horse or mule, arnl kids the 
gateway or tree in front, according to the distance they are at when passing; aftd \t 
at a distance, they take up a stone, and throw it upon a heap, which i^ always founti 
on the road opposite to the church. In Abyssinia, a traveler, who sees in the wildest 
deserts large piles of stones^ might be lljd toa'ttribute the custoiti to the same motiye 
• : . 4# ; •;•■ 
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which occasions similar piles to be found in Arabia, where some one has been kilfed 
and boried, and all who knew him, as they pass, throw a stone on his gn,Te.; bat this 
is not the case here, those stones being thrown there by Christians, who know that 
the nearest church lies opposite to the spot.: and on thiis account an Abyssinian trair- 
eler, when he sees such a pile of stones, knows that he is opposite to a church, and^ 
in consequence, kisses the pile, and adds another stone to the heap. The priests are 
numerous beyond belief. 

There are priests and deacons, who go about to the different towns, or residences of 
chiefs, where they find employment in teaching children to read. Their school \m 
held generally in a church-yard, or in some open place near it, sometimes before the 
residence of the master, and in that case, during the rains, they are all crowded up* in 
a small, dark hut, learning prayers by word of mouth from the master, instead of from 
a book. When a boy is somewhat advanced in learning, he is made to teach the 
younger ones. However few the scholaars, the master has in general great trouble 
with them, and, in addition to the ordinary punishments, numbers are constantly 
obliged to be kept in irons. The common, way of punishing scholars is as follows: 
the schoolmaster stands over them with a wax taper, which cuts as severely as a whip^ 
while five or six boys pinch the offender's legs and thighs ; and if they spare him, the 
master gives them a stroke with the taper ; btit the correction considered most effective 
for these young Abyssinian rogues, is that of Iiaving irons put upon their legs for 
many months together, which in one instance I knew, proved fatal. It was a growi» 
Agow boy, about thirteen years of age, who had more than once contrived to get hi» 
irons off*, and desert from the school ; for which the master, by desire of the parents^ 
put so heavy a pair of irons upon his ankles, that he found it impossible to get them^ 
off: and this enr^ed him so much, that he drew his large knife, cut his own throaty 
and soon afterwards expired. 

FUNERAL CEREHOiriES. 

The priests came, and the customary prayers were read, aiid my poor child was- 
carried away to be buried, his mother following in a distracted manner. After the 
funeral, the people returned to my house, and when they had cried for half an hour, I 
begged they would leave off, and let me have a little rest, as I found myself unwell. 
They complied, and left me with only a few friends ; but in a few minutes, the people 
of Antola, my acquaintances, hearing of my misfortunes, came flocking in, and began 
their cry ; and I was obliged to sit and hear the name of my dead boy repeated a thou- 
sand times, with cries that are inexpressible, whether feigned or real. Though na 
one had so much reason to lament as myself, T coufd never have shown my grief in- 
so affected a manner, though my heart felt much more. 

Before the cry was over, the people with dewes were standing in crowds abput my 
house, striving who should get in first ; and the door was entirely stopped up, till at ' 
last my people were obliged to keep the entrance clear by force, and let only one at a 
time into the house. Some brought twenty or thirty cakes of bread, sonle a jar oC 
maze, some cooked victuals, fowls and bread, some a sheep, &c.; and in this manner 
I had my house filled so full, that I was obliged to go out into the yard until things 
were put in order, and supper was ready. The head priest came with a jar of maze 
and a cow. What neighbors and acquaintance^ bring in the manner above mentioned, 
is called dewes. The bringers are all invited to eat with you ; they talk and tell sto- 
ries, to divert your thoughts from the sorrowful subject; they force you to drink & 
great deal j but I remarked, that, at these cries, when the relatives of the deceased 
become a little tranquil in their minds, some old woman, or some person who can find 
no one to talk to, will make a dismal cry, saying, " O, what a fine child ! and is he 
already forgotten.''* This puts the company into confusion, and all join in th6 cry^ 
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which perhaps will last half an hour, during which the servants and common people 
standing about will drink all the maze, and when well drunk, will form themselves 
into a gang at the door, and begin their cry ; and if their mtuiters want another jar of 
maze to drink, thej must pour it o«it themflelves, their servants being so drunk that 
the J cannot stand. In this manner they pass away a day, without taking rest. 

I must say, however, that the first part of the funeiral is very affecting ; and the 
only fault I can find is, that they bury the dead the instaft thc^ expire. If a grown 
person of either sex, or a priest, is by them when they expire, the moment the breath 
departs, the cries and shouts which have been kept up for hours before, are recom- 
menced with fury ; the priests read prayers of forgiveness white the body is washed, 
and the hands put across one another upon the lower part of the belly, and tied to 
keep them in that position, the jaws tied as close as possible, the two great toes tied 
together, and the body is wrapped in a clean doth and sewed up, after which the skin 
called meetj the only bed an Abyssinian has to lie upon, is tied over the cloth, and the 
corpse laid upon a couch and carried to the church, the bearers walking at a slow 
pace. According to the distance of the house from the church, the whole route is di- 
vided into -seven equal parts ; and when they come to the end of every seventh part, 
the corpse is set down, and prayers of forgiveness offered to the Supreme Being for 
^e deceased. Every neighbor helps to dig the grave, bringing his own materials for 
the purpose, and all try to outwork one another. Indeed, wh^n a stranger happens ta 
die where he has no acquaintance^, numbers always flock to assist in burying him; 
and many of the townspeople will keep an hour's cry, as if they had been related. 

There is no expense for burying, every one assisting his neighbor, as I have above 
mentioned. But the priests demand an exorbttaijt sum, from those who have property^ 
for prayers of forgiveness ; and I have seen two priests quarreling over the cloth of s 
poor d6ad woman, the only good article she had left. If a man dies and leaves a wife 
and child, the poor woman is drained of the last article of value she possesses, to pur- 
chase meat and drink for those priests, for six months after her misfortune, otherwise 
they would not bestow a prayer upon her husband, which would disgrace her and ren- 
der her name odious amongst the populace. In this manner I have known many 
families ruined. An Agow servant of Mr. Coffin's, who had been left behind with 
me on account of ill health, died at Chelicut, where he had formerly taken a wife > 
and the little wages he had saved had enabled him and his wife to keep a yoke of oxen, 
she having a piece of land of her own. Knowing the land to be very poor, and the 
great regard he had for his master, I was induced to give a fat cow and a jar of maze 
to the priests, to pray for the poor man's soul. This they took, and the poor woman 
made what corn she had into bread and beer for them ; after which they refused to 
keep their weekly /c«art (prayers of forgiveness) for one month, unless she paid tliem 
more ; to complete which, and to satisfy these wretches, she was obliged to sell her 
two oxen j and the poor woman was again reduced to work and, labor hard with the 
pickaxe. — Nathanid Pearce. 



Beauty. — Let me see a female possessing the beauty of a meek and modest deport- 
ment — of an eye that bespeaks intelligence and purity within — of the lips that speak 
no guile ; let me see in her a kind, benevolent disposition, a heart that can sympathize 
with distress; and I will never ask for the beauty that dwells in ruby lips, or the 
flowing tresses, or snowy hands, or the forty other et ceteras upon which our poeta 
have harped for so many ages. Those fade when touched by the hand of time, but 
these ever-enduring qualities of the heart will outlive the reign of those, and grow 
brighter and fresher, as the ages of eternity roll away. 
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[illustrated article.] 
EVENING- PRAYER. 

BY MRS. HEMAKS. 

Hnsif ! 't « a holy hour— the quiet room 
Seeans like a temple, while yon nod lamp sheds 

A faint and starry radiance, through the gloom 
And the sweet stillness, down on lair young heads, 

With all their clust'ring locks, untoncb'd by c^re, 

And bow'd, as flowers are bow'd with night, in prayer. 

Gaze on — 't is lovely !^Childhood*3 lip and cheek, 
Mantling beneath its earnest brow of thought— 

Gaxe— yet what seest thou in those fiir. and meek, 
And fragile things, as but for sunshine wrought 7 

Thou seest what Grief must nurture for the sky, * 

What Death mutt fashion for £teraity ! 

Oh ! joyous creatures! that will sink to rest, 
Lightly, when those pure orisons are done, 

As birds with slumber's honey-dew opprest, 
'Midst the dim folded leaves, at set of sun-;- 

Lifl up your hearts ! though yet no sorrcw lies 

Dark in the summer-heaven of those clear eyes. 

And take the thought of this calm vesper time, 
With its low murmuring sounds and silvery light, 

On through the dark days fading from their prime. 
As a sweet dew to keep your souls from blight! 

Earth will forsake — oh ! happy to have given 

Th' unbroken heart's first fragrance unto Heaven. 



Selected. 
PHYSICAL DEBILITY OP AMERICAN WOMEN. 

BT MISS BEECHKR. 

But the second and still greater difficulty, peculiar to American women, i8,.delicacj 
of constitution, which renders them victims of disease and decay. 

The fact, that the women of this country are usually subject to disease, and that 
their beauty and youthfulness are of shorter continuance than the women of other 
nations, is one which always attracts the attention of foreigners, while medical men 
and philanthropists are constantly giving fearful monitions as to the e;jtent and alarm- 
ing increase of the evil. Investigations make it evident that a large proportion of 
young ladies from the wealthier classes have the incipient s^ges of curvature of the 
spine, one of the most sure and fearful causes of future disease and decay. The writer 
has heard medical men, who have made extensive enquiries, say, that probably one 
of every six of the young women at boarding schools ajre affected in this way, while 
many other indications of disease and debility exist, in cases where this particular evil 
cannot be detected. 
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In consequence of this enfeebled state of their constitution, induced bj a neglect of 
their physical education, as soon as thej are called to the responsibilities and trials of 
domestic life, their constitution fails, and their whole life is rendered a burden ; for 
no person can enjoy existence when disease throws a dark cloud over the mind and 
incapacitates her for the proper discharge of her duty. 

It would seem as if the primeval curse, that has written the doom of pain and sor- 
row on one period of a young mother's life, in this country, has been extended over 
all ; so that the hour never, arrives when " she forgetteth her sorrow for joy that a 
man is born into the world." Many a mother will testify, with shuddering, that the 
most exquisite sufferings she ever endured, were not those appointed by nature, but 
those which, for week after week, have worn health and spirits when nourishing her 
child. And medical nien teach us that this in most cases, results from debility of 
constitution consequent on the mismanagement of early life. And so frequent and so 
mournful are these and other distresses that result from the failure of the female con- 
stitution, that the writer has repeatedly heard mothers say that they had wept tears 
of bitterness over their infant daughters for the sufferings which they were destined 
to undergo ; while they cherished the decided wish that these' daughters should never 
. marry. At the same time^ many a reflecting young woman is looking to her future 
prospects with very different feelings and hopes from those which Providence 
designed. 

American women are exposed to a far greater amount of intellectual and moral ex- 
citement than those of any other land. Of course, in order to escape the danger re- 
sulting from this, a greater amount of exercise in the fresh air, and all those methods 
which strengthen the constitution, are imperiously required. 

But instead of this, it will be found that owing to the climate and custom^ of this 
nation, there are no women who secure so little of this healthful and protective regi- 
men. Walking and riding, and gardening in the open eir, are praetia^d by women oT 
other lands to a far greater extent than by American females. Most English women, 
in the we&lthiest classes, are able to walk six or eight miles on a stretch, without op- 
pressive fatigue; and when they visit this country, always e.xpress their surprise at 
the inactive habits of the American ladies. In England, the regular daily exercise in 
the open air is required by the mother as a part of daily duty, and -is sought by young 
women as employment. 

In consequence of a different physical training, English women in those circles that 
enjoy competency, present an appearance which always strikes American gentlemen 
as a contrast to what they see at home. An English mother, at thirty or thirty-five, 
is^in the full bloom of perfected womanhood, as fresh and healthful as her daughters. 
But where are the American mothers who can reach this period unfaded and unworn? 
In America, young ladies in the wealthier classes are sent to school from early child- 
hood, and neither parents nor teachers make it a definite object to s6cure a proper 
amount. of fresh air and exercise, to counterbalance their intellectual taxation. 

As soon as they pass their school-days, dressing, visiting, eveqing parties and stim- 
ulating amusements take the place of study, while the most unhealthful modes of dress 
add to the physical exposure. To make morning calls, or do it little shopping, is all 
that can be called their exercise in the fresh air ; and this, compared to what is needed, 
is absolutely nothing, and on some accounts is worse than nothing. In consequence 
of these, and other evils, the young women of America grow up with such a delicate 
constitution, tliat probably eight out of ten become subjects of disease either before or 
as soon as they are called to the responsibilities of domestic life. 
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THE HUSBAND TO HIS SICK WIPE. — MARRIAGE. 



Original. 
THE HUSBAND TO HIS SICK WIFE. 

BY REV. C. W. DENISON. , 



Wife of my youlh ! since we were wed, 

'Tis now a half a score of years; 
And oh ! how swiftly have they sped, 

With us the path of smiles and tears! 
I see thee now as when we rose 

And vowed, before the nuptial shrine^ 
When, for a life of weals and woes, 

Thy hand — thy heart 1 had — was mine. 

Dear Mary ! what a chequered scene, 

Since then, have we together passed ! 
See ! light and shade close intervene — 

The pleasant calm, the howling blast : 
But, Mary, in the clouds that swept 

On Winjjs of gloom across the sky, 
How many mercies sweetly slept. 

To pour upon us from on high ! 

The darkest storm-cloud oflen bears 
The brightest rainbow on its breast; 

So, to the christian, gloomiest cares 
Are ofl with loveliest rays imprest ; 

Newton, Mt. 



Each cloud becomes, like IsraeFs, 
A bow of tints, a spire of light. 

Guiding through being's dreary dells, 
A shield by day, a lamp by night. 

Mary, I see thee drooping now; 

I hear tJiee moaning by my side ; 
The light spems fading on thy brow — 

Thy life-spring ebbing in its tide : 
But, Mary, thou hast light that throws 

A token on foreshadowed things — 
A well of life that gently flows 

Froni pure and everlasting springs. 

Yes, Mary, 'tis a blissful thought, 

That we together pass away, 
Like kindred clouds in union brought 

To meet and fade at close of da/ : 
One cloud may linger in the sky 

When its companion-cloud is gone*- 
How sweet to think they join on high, 

And rise together at the dawn. 



MARRIAGE. 



Marriage always effects a decided change in the Bcntiments of those who come 
within its sacred pale under a proper sense of the responsibilities of the married state. 
However delightful the intercourse of wedded hearts, there is, to a well-regulated 
mind, something extremely solemn in the duties' imposed by this interesting relatidn. 
The reflection that an existence which was separate and independent, is ended, and 
that all its hopes and interests are blended with those of another soul, is deeply af- 
fecting, as it imposes the conviction that every act which shall influence the happiness 
of the one, will color the destiny of the other. 

But when the union is that of love, this feeling of dependence is one of the most 
delightful that can be imagined It annihilates the habit of selfish enjoyment, and 
teaches the heart to delight in that which gives pleasure to another. The affections 
become gradually enlarged, expanding as the ties of relationship and the duties of life 
accumulate around, until the individual, ceasing to know an isolated existence, lives 
entirely for others, and for society. 

But it is the generous and the virtuous alone, who thus enjoy this agreeable relation. 
Some hearts there are, too callous to give nurture to a dclicyite sentiment. There are 
minds too narrow to give play to an expansive benevoleifce. A degree of magna- 
nimity is necessary to the existence of disinterested love or friendship.— ^Border Tales. 



THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 

WRITTEN AN1> COMPOSED FOR THE PEARL BY I. B. WOODBURY. 
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many years, How pleasant. 'tis to coma To the old form-hoase where I was bom. My 




It scarce has changed since last I gazed 

On yonder tranquil scene, 
And sat beneath the old witch elm 

That shades the village green, 
And watched my boat upon the brook, 

As 'twere a regal galley, 
And sighed not for a joy on earth 

Beyond the happy valley. 
O, after many, &«. 



3. 

Hiose da^s I do recall asain, — 

That bright and blameless joy j 
1 summon to my weary hetirt 

The feelings of a boy, 
And look on scenes of past delight 

With all my wonted pleasure, 
And feel as though I'd found, at last. 

The only, only treasure. 
O, after many, &c. 



THE LADY'S PEARL. 



SEPTEMBER, 1843. 

Original. 
««I SHALL SEE HIM AS HE IS." 

BT MRS. L. H. tIGOVRffXV. 

A LAST, •minent for piety, and for the fkithfol exercise of the maternal virtnea, died recent^ 
in London; and a few houn before her departure, waa observed, with a lovelj ezpieMion of 
cottDtenance, to be wliispering, ^ I shall see Him as He is.'' 

" Shaia see Him aaHeU V* Whom shall thou see T 
That dear, dear Friend, who for onr sakes did bear 
Scourge, persecution and the blood-stain'd cross, 
That we the mansions of the just might share ? 

** ShM see Him oiHeUr What shalt thon see f 
Hands stretched to raise thee to a pardoning breast, 
And lips overflowing with the words divine^ 
« Come, good and faithfUl ! enter to thj rest 7'' 

Say, will this win thee from thy cberish'd joys t 
The loving partner of thy youthfhl days ? 
The pleasant home 7 the first-bom boy, who mkm 
A warmth that lingered in thy deathfiil gase 7 

The fair, fair girl 7 the meny, dove-eyed babe. 
That in its nurse's arms unconscious leaps. 
Nor dreams what treasure rifled from its arms. 
Beneath the church-yard's sacred shadow sleeps 7 

Speak, angd— answer ! Bat, alas, bow vain 
To put such questiens to the blest above. 
Who, safe firom ills of earth, by tears onstain'd. 
Are wrapped in Heaven's refulgent smile of love. 

Thon, who hast seen Him as He is, inspire 
Our wandering feet in wisdom's paths to go. 
And with one echo flrom thy golden lyre, 
Lore the sad monmeri from their depths of wo, 
6 
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Original. 
THE CONTRAST. 

BY MRS. C. ORNE. 

" Is Ellen at home this morning, Mrs. Lawrence ?" said Clarinda Andros, presenting 
herself at the parlor door with the familiarity of an old acquaintance. 

** YeS) Clarinda — walk in and tak^ a seat on the sofa." 

" I am obliged to you, but I can't stop. I am going to make a few calls, and should 
like to have Ellen with me. If she is in her room, I will run up and ask her." 

" She's not in her room, but is busy in the kitchen. I hardly think she will be able 
to accompany you to-day." 

" Busy in the kitchen ! What has happened ? Are Phebe and Sally gone, or are 
they sick .''" 

tt o no — Phebe is giving lessons to Ellen, and Sally, I dare say, finds enough to do." 

" Phebe giving lessons to Ellen ! Surely, Mrs. Lawrence, you are joking." 

** By no means. Ellen has, for some time past, spent a part of two forenoons in the 
kitchen every week. She can already make excellent bread and several kinds of pud- 
dings ; can roast a piece of meat, and knows how to cook potatoes and other vegeta- 
bles. She is this morning engaged in making pastry.'* 

** She is not qualifying herself for a cook by profession, I hope." 

*' No ; but if she should ever become a wife, I wish her to have a sufficient knowl- 
edge of every thing appertaining to household affairs to save her the perplexity, mor- 
tification and even tears, which ignorance in that respect has occasioned in several 
instances which have fallen under my observation." 

" Well, for my part I can't see that it is necessary for the only daughter of the 
wealthiest man in town to descend to the drudgery of the kitchen. My mother would 
be unwilling to permit me to spend so much time in company with servants, for fear 
that I should unconsciously imbibe a coarseness of language and manners." 

" Ann," said Sydney Bartlett to his sister, " I have, of late, met with two young 
ladies on several occasions, who appear so nearly equal in meiital as well as personal 
charms, that I can't well choose between them ; and as it is thought that women can 
better discriminate, as respects the good or ill qualities of their own sex, than we men, 
I should like to have your opinion." 

"You refer to Ellen Lawrence and Clarinda Andros, I suspect.^'* 

"Yes." 

" Really, Sydney, I don't know but that I should have nearly as much difficulty in 
choosing between them, as you. On reflection, however, there is one thing which 
would, I think, cause me to prefer Ellen." 

"What is that?" 

" She has more energy than Clarinda — more strength of character. Should they 
both be called to encounter adversity, I imagine that while Ellen v^ould be roused to 
exertion, Clarinda would be in danger of sinking into utter helplessness." 

" Ellen is the girl for me, then ; for, although I should wish my wife to be perfectly 
feminine in her tastes and pursuits, I fear that I should feel a contempt for her, should 
I discover any thing approaching to imbecility." 

Sydney Bartlett was a young man of sterling worth, possessing a fine person and 
jittractive manners, as well as an abundance of this world's goods. Ellen knew that 
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he was highly esteemed by her parents, and she had for some time entertained a greater 
regard for him than she cared to acknowledge even to herself; and when, several 
•weeks after the foregoing conversation with his sister, he made an offer of his hand, 
she accepted it, without deeming it necessary to play off any airs of coquetry. 

A young gentleman by the name of Leverett Reed — a cousin to Sydney — engaged 
himself to Clarinda near the same time ; and the two young girls, who had been com- 
panions from their childhood, were wedded within a few weeks of each other. Their 
worldly prospects were nearly equal. Each became the mistress of a spacious and 
elegant mansion splendidly furnished : it was thought, however, that Mrs. Reed 
evinced superior taste in the selection of a few costly articles. We ha'^e not space to 
follow them step by step, but will present a letter written by Miss Elizabeth Reed — 
an aunt to Leverett and Sydney — about six years after their marriage. 

Dear Sarah : I had a very pleasant journey from Meadville to the city, and went 
directly to Leverett's, he being, as you well know, several years older than Sydney. 
I found the house large and handsome, and full of costly furniture, but which was 
not in altogether such nice order as that in our little cottage at Meadville. The rich 
carpets were defaced, and the velvet-cushioned chairs and satin curtains were not 
wholly free from dust. Clarinda was dressed in a rich silk, but I was sorry to see, 
that, owing to her being slipshod, she came forward to welcome me with a very awk- 
ward gait. She appeared glad to see me, but I soon found that she was laboring under 
great depression of spirits. It was not long before she revealed the cause. The house- 
maid, she said, had gone home, sick with the throat-distemper, and Bethiah, the cook, 
and Janet, the chambermaid, had been both taken ill of the same disorder during the 
night. Her husband had spent all the morning without having been able to procure 
any one to supply the place of either. At this moment, our ears were greeted with 
the shrill cry of an infant. She hastened to a door that opened into a back apartment. 

** Susan," 'said she, " what is the matter with the baby ? "Why do you neglect him ?** 

"I was obliged to set him down, ma'am," replied the girl, "or I shall never get 
dinner ready. I must go see to the fire, or the meat wont be half roasted, and as for 
tlie peas, I have been trying to shell them this half hour, but the child cries the mo- 
ment I touch one." 

" If you will take the baby, Clarinda, I will go and shell the peas," said I. 

"O no, aunt," she replied; "I should be ashamed for you to go to work the mo- 
ment you entered the house." 

I insisted, however, and proceeding to the room where the girl had left both baby 
and peas, I commenced my task. Clarinda followed me, and took the child — a poor, 
pale-looking little thing, it having just recovered from the distemper with which Be- 
thiah and Janet were ill. The child's ill humor evidently proceeded from a want of 
repose, for in less than fifteen minutes it was in a sound sleep. It would undoubtedly 
have fallen asleep long before, had not the girl's attention been divided among so many 
different things as to prevent her from indulging it with its customary quiet. Clarin- 
da's neglect of her child did not appear to proceed from a deficiency of maternal af- 
fection, but from an insuperable aversion to engage in any useful, or what she calls 
vulgar employment. 

As the hour for dinner was approaching, I told her that I would set the table, as I 
supposed she would go to the kitchen to overlook Susan a little, as she had informed 
me that she was the nursery-Aiaid, and knew nothing about preparing a dinner. She 
said, however, that it would be entirely useless for her to go, as she knew still less 
about it than the girl. I came near making a reply that was more true than polite, 
but, as I felt a little angry, upon reflection, I thought I had better defer both admoni- 
tion and advice, till my mind was in a more suitable state to administer them. 
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"Will you direct me where to find the table-cloth ?'* said I. 

"I will get it for jou," she replied; and she conunenced searching in di^rent 
places, with the air of a person quite at a loss where to look. ^' I can*t imagine what ^ 
Susan did with it," said she — at the same time ringing the bell. 

Susan, with a flushed face, which betrayed the heat and anxiety induced by her 
unaccustomed task, made her appearance. 

" Bring me the table-cloth," said her mistress. 

" I don't know where it is," she replied; but after hunting a few minutes, she pro* 
duced a superb damask cloth, very much crumpled, and by no means immaculate. 

I spread it upon the table, and Susan and I, between us, succeeded in gathering to* 
gether the plates, knives and forks, and the other necessary paraphernalia, which I 
arranged to Clarinda's satisfaction. In a few minutes, my nephew came home. He 
welcomed me with great cordiality, but expressed his regret at their not being in a 
condition to entertain me as well as he could desire. 

Susan now made her appearance with the meat, which was burnt to a cinder on 
one side and scarcely warmed on the other. The gravy resembled weak soup, and 
the peas were only half boiled. While dining upon this unsavory fare, Leverett ear 
deavored to conceal his real chagrin by an affectation of pleasantry. 

** Have we no pudding to-4ay, Clarinda?" said he, after eating a small slice of the 
meat, and attempting to masticate a few of the hard peas. 

" No ; Susan says she never made a pudding in her life, and I am sure I never did.'' 

"We will take the strawberries then, I sent home this morning." 

" That we can't do," replied his wife, " for Eddy and Milly found them before they 
were sent to school, and ate and wasted every one of them before I knew it." 

Leverett said nothing more, and we all finished our meal on some dry baker's bread. 

Finding that my presence caused considerable mortification to my nephew, the next 
morning, soon after breakfast, I took my leave, and went to Sydney Bartlett's. I 
was not without my fears that if the epidemic had crept into his family likewise, there 
would be but little enjoyment either for them or myself. I had not been there many 
minutes before I concluded that my apprehensions were without foundation. Order 
and neatness reigned throughout the splendid mansion. Ellen, who looked as bloom- 
ing as when I first saw her, had on a very pretty calico frock ; and her shoes, I was 
glad to perceive, were not down at the heel. After the space of about an hour, which 
we had spent very pleasantly in conversation, she rose, and saying that, her cook be- 
ing unfortunately sick of the prevailing epidemic, requested me to excuse her while 
she went to assist in preparing dinner. " As you are fond of reading," she added^ 
«<you will be at no loss for amusement, as there are a number of new publications on 
the center-table." 

Sydney arrived in due season, and we sat down to a dinner not remarkable for its 
richness or variety ; but every thing was the best of its kind, and so nicely prepared 
as to have an effect peculiarly grateful. The absence of all other fruit at the dessert^ 
was abundantly supplied by the finest strawberries I ever saw, gathered fresh from 
the garden. 

That knowledge is power in every sense of the word, T was most fully convinced 
during the week which I remained in the family. Ellen, by being able to direct a 
girl who, although capable and willing, was wholly unaccustomed to the kind of labor 
required of her, without incurring any great fatigue herself, succeeded in preserving 
the order and comfort of the domestic establishment unimpaired, till those members 
of the household suflering firom indisposition were so far recovered as to resume their 
appropriate duties. 

I had a homelike feeling while at Sydney's, although I am not ac<^stomed to so 
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large a house and so much splendor, which, I am sure I could never have at Leverotfa^ 
for there can be no real comfort where- the mistress of the family is so wholly depen- 
dent on others as Clarinda— «t least, there can be no real New England comfort. 
. I am, at present, at your brother's, with whose princely style of living you are too 
well acquainted to need a description. With all my enjoyment here, I have not for- 
gotten my home at Meadville, and almost envy you your happiness these long, quiet 
afternoons, as you sit in the little back parlor, with the windows shaded with my fa- 
vorite white roses and honeysuckles, now in full bloom. I like to walk in your 
brother's large garden, and listen to the rustling of the leaves, for it seems like a voice 
of home ; and a clump of violets which I discovered one day growing at the foot of a 
tree, while I was at Sydney's, gave me more pleasure than the rarest plant. 

Tell Edwin and Mary, that if I find they have been good children, I shall have 
something for them, when I return, the first of next week. 

Yours, truly, Elizabeth Reed. 



Original. 
POETRY. 



Poetry is an attribute of every created thing ; and he who best utters it, but gives 
a tongue to all the works of his Maker's hand. It acknowledges no limits : it per- 
vades the undivided universe. Its origin is with the great Uncreated. 

Poetry deals in truths the eye cannot see ; but they are immutable realities, never- 
theless. And is it naught that the gifted spirit should soar away far from eartb in its 
lofty imaginings, and feast its imperishable self upon things invisible ? And if it 
chance to bring here and there a gem from the upper sky, in token of its aerial ffight,. 
who shall spurn away the rich treasure because it was not dug from the earth beneath 
our feet ? Who, that glories in an immortality of being, shall deny the sway of the 
incomprehensible unseen, and call visionary all that is not tangible ? Who would 
chain up the soul within itself, and narrow the limits of its prison-house, and make it 
"all of life to live," and make that living consist in a mere enjoyment of what the 
eye can reach, and the hand can grasp ? Nay, that is not life which finds its pleasure 
thus : it may be breathing, acting, but that word, 7?/c, hath a higher, a holier import. 
There is a soul in the unsophisticated man, that will not take its portion of daily bread 
even, much less its luxuries and adornings from the material world. 

But, perhaps I mistake terms ; for I confess I do not know what ideas are, in com- 
mon parlance, attached to the word. If it means simply, rhyme — sounds that must 
jingle, sense or no sense; words measured arbitrarily into feet; lines that begin with, 
a capital, and end with a flourish — why, then, I have been cherishing a phantom, and 
clinging to a delusion, and will haste to give back my theme to the hand whence I 
received it. My own definition would be, that poetry is a lucid, vivid, forcible ex- 
pression of invisible realities. The language of deep feeling, strong emotion, and the 
sweeter music of the flow of the soul's gentler current, are poetical. Whatever moves 
the inner being, and disengages it from this " earthly clog," is poetry. Whatever has 
power to control the passions, to disannul the sway of" things present" — to rob temp* 
tation of its charms, and snatch from the snare its prey, contains the essence of poetry. 
Its name, then, is no unmeaning one. They call it a twin sister of fiction, and link 
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it, eTen, to the ideal inhabitants orTague nonentity. But, methinkt, they haye for- 
gotten that the spiritnal shall exist when this corporeal veil shall have ceased to darken 
its clear-sighted vision. They shall understand what poetry is, when this ^^ mortal 
■hall have put on immortality." 

Poetry is. the broad expanse of truth, natural, moral, or intelleotual, unfolded to the 
senses through the medium of the mind. It ceases to be poetry, in proportion as it» 
knowledge /depends upon what our eyes can see, and our handii can handle. Nature 
is all poetry, for we can trace the luTlsible with the keen eye of our better self, through 
all her domains. Philosophy, astronomy and mathematics are not strangers to the 
muse. Without her aid we can readily understand that two and two make four, but 
a few moments* abstract contemplation of the harmoBy, order, utility and grandeur <^ 
the whole *^ science of numbers," rouses a feeling far more elevatuig than any fact 
contained in elementary principles. Perchance she had naught to do with inventing 
telescopes, discovering the motions of the heavenly bodies, or calculating eclipses ^ 
yet how much pleasure would such knowledge give us, if it were not for the lofty 
aspirings, the hallowed associations, the dreams of the unseen and spiritual, that con- 
nect themselves, unavoidably and always, with the wonders unfolded by astronomy ? 
What beauty should we behold in the starry sky, if it were not that ^ the heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork" ? Our senses take 
cognizance of the finely curved arch, the brilliant tints and delicate blendings por- 
trayed in imagery drawn by the sun upon the v^or-cloud ; but those who discover 
not in the rainbow a beauty beyond that of form and hue, have yet to learn the art of 
living much in a little while. 

If, then, poetry is everywhere around us, above us^ beneath us, and in the depdi of 
our own spirits, it is not, as some would have it, an idle task to bring to light the hid- 
den treasure. Was it not given to unman us of pride and selfishness, to annihilate 
care, discontent and vexation, and win us away from too close fellowship with such 
things as '* perish with the using" ? Whispers it not to us the alphabet of our exist- 
ence, and gives it not initiatory lessons in the art of living? Is not ui^uttered poetry 
the dialect in which we talk with spiritual existences, when, in the stillness of unbro- 
ken thought, we leave this **clay tenement" and commune with other beings in other 
climes ? How could we hold converse with absent or departed friends, if the poetry 
of feeling were erased from among the elements of liumanity ? 

The book of books is a text-book of poesy. This fountain is ^ever flowing, ever 
full." I envy not sensibility of soul to that person who has not been wrapt in ecstasy 
by the melodious harp of the *< sweet singer of Israel," the tender pathos of the weep- 
ing prophet, or the unearthly inspirations of the high-souled Isaiah. Whose spirit 
has not been stirred by the thrilling accents of thb apostle Paul, and whose heart has 
not been touched by the affectionate strains of '* that disciple whom Jesus loved," 
and whose being has not yielded to the omnipotent eloquence of Him who " spake aa 
n'ever man spake" ? 

Our holy religion abounds in poetry. It beamed in the very aspect of its divine 
Original. There is untold poetry in that word, eternity. There is unutterable poetry 
in the character of the triune God ; and it is here only that all its mighty energies 
can be called into exercise. No theme beside can fill up the measure of the word. 
8ay not that this is desecration to the name of the Christian's God.. If there is sacri- 
lege in the thought, it is because the term expressive of our highest sense of Him 
has been polluted by companionship that belongs not to it. 

Poetry is inseparably linked to the doctrine of the soul's immortality ; and *< what 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder." 
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Original. 
SONNET, TO SHAKSPEARE. 

BT MRS. C. T. CLARKE. 

Taou, of the matter wand, whote marm'ring Uj 
E'en yet acroat the aoul in maaic iieata ! 
Hoabed (not forever) are thoae magic notea, 
Though mingled with the dust thy alumb'iing clay ! 
No more on Avon's tide the white awan aings, 
No more thy hand shall sweep the golden fyre ) 
Vanished for aye, from earth those eyes of fire 
The bird hath closed in death its weary wings ! 
Amid the stars thon dwelFst ! Thy meed is high I 
Shrined 'mid the elements that bade thee live, 
Inapired thee with a power that could not die, 
Thine be the fame eternity doth give ! 
How Tain all niortal homage ! Silver wave ! 
That bleat ku birth, make hdttawed Shak»ptar^» gnwe ! 



EMILY LANGUERRE, 

OR THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 



The gray of momincr was already dawning, when a miserable wretch turned into a 
dirty alley, and entering a low, ruinous door, groped through a narrow entry, and 
paused at the entrance of a room within. That degraded being had once been a 
wealthy man, respected by his neighbors, surrounded by friends. But, alas ! the so- 
cial glass had first lured him to indulgence, and then to inebriety, until he was now a 
common drunkard. 

The noise of his footsteps had been heard within, for the creakio^ door was timidly 
opened, and a pale, emaciate^! boy, about nine years .old, stepped out on the landing, 
and asked, in mingled anxiety and dread, 

«»Is that you, father.?" 

** Tes, wet to the skin— curse it," said the man, '* why aint you in bed and asleep, 
you brat .?" 

The little fellow shrunk back at this coarse salutation, but still, though shaking 
with fear, he did not quit his station before the door. 

«( What are you standing there, gaping, for.?" said the wretoh — *<it*s bad enough to 
hear a sick wife grumbling all day, without having you kept up at night to chime in 
the morning — get to bed, you imp— do you hear?" 

The little fellow did not answer — ^fear seemed to have deprived him of speech ; but 
still holding on to the door latch, with an implpring look, he stood right in the way 
by which his parent would have to enter the room. 

"Aint you going to mind?" said the man with an oath, breaking into fury — "give 
me the lamp and go to bed, or I'll break every bone in your body." 

« Oh, father, don't talk so loud," said the little fellow, bursting into tears— "you'll 
wake mother j she's been worse all day, and hasn't had any sleep till now." And ai 
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the man made an effort to snatch the candle, the boy, losing all personal fears in anx- 
iety for his sick mother, stood firmly across the drunkard's path, and said, " You 
mustn't— you mustn't go in." 

"What does the brat mean?" broke out the inebriate, angrily; "this comes of 
leaving you to wait on your mother till you learn to be as obstinate as a mule — will 
you disobey mef — ^take that, and that, you imp;" and, raising his hand, he struck the 
little sickly being to the floor, kicked aside his body, and strode into the dilapidated 
room. 

It was truly a fitting place for the home of such a vagabond as he. The walls were 
low, covered with smoke, and seamed with a hundred cracks. The chimney-piece 
had once been white, but was now of the greasy lead color of age. The ceiling had 
lost most of the plaster, and the rain, soaking through, dripped with a monotonous 
tick upon the floor. A few broken chairs, a cracked looking-glass, and a three-legged 
table, on which there was a rimless cup, were in different parts of the room. But the 
most striking spectacle was directly before the gambler. On a rickety bed lay the 
wife of his bosom, the once rich and beautiful Emily Languerre, who, through pov- 
erty, shame, and sickness, had still clung to the lover of her youth. Oh, woman, thy 
constancy the world cannot shake, n,or shame nor misery subdue. Friend after friend 
had deserted that ruined man ; indignity after indignity had been heaped upon him, 
and deservedly ; year by year, he had fallen lower and lower in the sink of infamy ; 
and yet still, through every mishap, that sainted woman had clung to him — ^for he was 
the father of her boy, and the husbaind of her youth. It was a hard task for her to 
perform, but it was her duty, and when all the world deserted him, should she too 
leave him ? She had borne much, but, alas ! nature could endure no more. Health 
had fled from her cheeks, and her eyes were dim and sunken. She was in the last 
stage of consumption — ^but it was not that which was killing her — she was dying of a 
broken heart ! 

The noise made by her husband awoke her from her troul^ed sleep, and she half 
started up in bed^ the hectic fire streaming along her cheek, and a wild, fitful light 
shooting into her sunken eyes. There was a faint shadowy smile lighting up her 
face, but it was cold as moonlight upon snow. The sight might have moved a felon's 
bosom, but what can penetrate the seared and hardened heart of drunkenness ? The 
man, besides, was in a passion. 

" Curse it, woman," said the wretch, as he reeled into the room — " is this the way 
you receive me after being out all day in the rain t© get something for your brat and 
you ? Come, don't go to whining, I say" — but as his wife uttered a faint cry at his 
brutality, afid fell back senseless on the bed, he seemed to awaken to a partial sense 
of his condition j he reeled a. step or two forward, put his hand up to his forehead, 
stared wildly around, and then gazing almost vacantly upon her, continued, " but 
why — what's the matter?" 

His poor wife lay like a corpse before him, but a low voice from the other side of 
the bed answered, and its tones quivered as they spoke. 
" Oh ! mother's dead 1" 

It was the voice of his son who had stolen in, and was now sobbing violently as he 
tried to raise her head in his little arms. He had been for weeks her only nurse, and 
had long since learned to act for himself. — He bathed her temples, he chafed her 
limbs, he invoked her wildly to awake. 

" Dead !" said the man, and he sobered at once; " dead, dead," he continued,^n a 
tone of horror that chilled the blood, and advancing to the bedside, with eyes starting 
from their sockets, he laid his hand upon her marble brow^ " then, oh, my God ! I 
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have murdered her ! Emily, Emily, you are not dead, say bo— oh ! speak and forgive 
your repentant husband !" and kneeling by the bedside, he chafed her white, thin hand 
— watering it with his tears as he sobbed her name. 

Their efforts at length partially restored her and the first thing she saw» upon 
reviving, was her husband weening by her side, and calling her " Emily !** It was 
the first time he had done so for years. It stirred old memories in her hearty and 
called back the shadowy visions of years long past. She was back in their youthful 
days before ruin had blasted her once noble husband, and when all was joyous and 
bright as her own happy bosom. Wo, shame, poverty, desertion, even his brutal lan- 
guage was forgotten, and she only thought of him as the lover of her youth. Oh ! 
that moment of delight ! She faintly threw her arms around his neck, and sobbed 
there for very joy. 

*' Can you forgive me, Emily .'' I have been a brute, a villain — oh ! can you forgive 
me ? I have sinned as man never sinned before, and against such an angel as you. 
Oh ! God, annihilate me for my guilt !'* 

" Charles," said the dying woman, in a tone so sweet and low that it floated through 
the chamber like a whisper of a disembodied spirit—" I forgive you, and may God 
forgive you too ; but, oh ! do not embitter this last moment by such an impious 
wish." 

The man only sobbed in reply, but his frame shook with the tempest of agony 
within him. 

" Charles," at last continued the dying woman, " I have long wished for this mo- 
ment, that I might say something to you about our little Henry." 

" God forgive nie for my wrongs to him, too," murmured the repentant man. 

*< I have much to say, and I have but little time to say it in — ^I feel that I shall 
never see another sun." A violent fit of coughing interrupted her. 

'* Oh, no, you must not, will not die," sobbed her husband, as he supported her 
•inking frame, " you'll live to save your repentant husband. Oh ! you will !" 

The tears gushed into her eyes, but she only shook her head. She laid her wan 
hand on his, and continued feebly — 

** Night and day, for many a long year, have I prayed for this hour ; and never, 
even in the darkest moment, have I doubted it would come, for I have felt that within 
me which whispered that all had deserted you and I had not, so in the end you would 
come back to your early feelings. Oh ! would it had come sooner — some happiness 
then might, have been mine again in this world-.— but God*s will be done. I am weak 
— I feel that I am failing fast — Henry, give me yotir hand." 

The little boy silently placed it in hers — he^kissed it, and then laying it within her 
husband's continued, 

** Here is your child — our o^ly born — when I am gone, he will have none to take 
care of him but you j and as God is above, as you love your own blood, and as you 
value a promise to a dying wife, keep, love, cherish him. Oh ! remember that he is 
young and tender — it is the only thing for which I would care to live ;" she paused, 
and struggled to subdue her feelings — " will you promise me, Charles ?" 

*Vl will, as there is a Maker above me, I will," sobbed the man ', and the frail bed, 
against which he leaned, shook with his emotion. 

" And you, Henry, will you obey your father, and be a good boy ? — as you love your 
mother, child, you will." • 

" Oh, yes," sobbed the little fellow, flinging himself wildly on his mother's neck, 
"but, mother, dear mother, what shall I do without you .?^-oh ! don't die !" 

" This is too hard,'* murmured the dying woman, drawing the child feebly to her. 
"Father, give him strength to endure it !" 
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For a few minutes all was still, and nothing broke the silence but the sobs of the 
father and boy, and the low deathlike tick of the rain dripping through upon the floor. 
The child was the first to move. He seemed instinctively to feel that, giving i^y to 
his grief, pained his mother, and gently disengaging himself from her, he hushed his 
sobs, and leaning on the bed, gazed anxiously into hy^ face. Her eyes were closed, 
but her lips moved as if in prayer. 

" Henry, where are you ?" faintly asked the dying mother. 

The boy answered in his low, mournful voice. 

** Henry, Henry," she said in a louder tone ; and then, after a second, added, "poor 
babe, he doesn't hear me." 

The little fellow looked up amazed. He knew not yet, how the senses gradually 
fail the dying } he was perplexed ; the tears coursed down his cheeks ; and his throat 
choked so that he could not speak. But he placed his hand in his mother's and 
pressed it. 

" Come nearer, my son — nearer — the candle wants snuffing — there, lay your face 
down by mine — ^Henry, love, I can't see — has the wind — blown — out — the light .?** 

The bewildered boy gazed wildly into his mother's face, but knew not what to say. 
He only pressed her hand again. 

"Oh! God," murmured the dying woman, her voice growing fainter — ^^this is 
death — Charles-^Henry — Jesus — re — " 

The child felt a quick, electric shiver* in the hand he clasped, and looking up, saw 
that his mother had fallen back dead upon the pillow. He knew it all at once. He 
gave one shriek, and fell senseless across her body. 

That shriek aroused the drunkard. Starting up from his knees, he gazed wildly on 
the corpse. He could not endure the look of that still sainted face. He covered his 
face with his hands and burst into an agony of tears. ' 

Long years have passed since then, and that man is once mote a useful member of 
fiociety. But, oh ! the fearful price at which his reformation was purchased. 



Original. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

BT MRS. J. E. LOCKE. 

(Continued from page 44.) 



"The anticipated hour at length arrived ; lovely features and young forms, moving 
to the impulses of gentle minds and trusting hearts, paired with the galliard and gal- 
lant, had already gathered and exchanged their greetings and congratulations at'Mrs. 
D.'s ; and the loud laugh, accompanied by music and song, awoke the spirits, even of 
those who had turned aside from the dull and toilsome occupations of the day, or who 
had attempted for an hour to throw hypocrisy of heart over their secret grief and care. 
In a recess, slightly apart from the many and the gay,. stood ojie in a costume border- 
ing on the Grecian, whose very presende, not only by her graceful exterior, l^t by 
her inward character, gave a charm to the whole scene. On her countenance sat a 
joyousness of expression that seemed not to, demand such worldly effort at parade, or 
the ministrations of the many to confirm the spirit's happiness. From the deep foun- 
tain of her own heart, there seemed to flow a channel broad enough to fertilize its 
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own rich pastures, and needed but the tributary streams of a few congenial minds ; 
and yet, so far from betraying in any way a sadness preventing her from joining in 
all the joy around her, or a contempt fbr what she had not chosen to participate in, 
she looked there a mere spectator of the manners of others. 

Many people suppose it should be rather humbling to those of unoonunon mental 
resources, to pine for society — lo desire to mingle in scenes of festivity and mirth ; 
but it was well said, by one whose sentiments we are not disposed to approve in all 
things, though, in common phrase, she has told many a lovely truth in a winning 
way, and to whose skirts we cannot cling through evil and through good report, Har- 
riet Martineau, that " the resources of the mind cannot supply the wants of the heart," 
and so thought our heroine, for it was no other than she whom we just now described, 
and therefore was she frequently where heartlessness and superficiality take the place 
of solid interchange of thought and true sentiment, and n^here mirth and merriment 
frequently pass for joy. 

But, on this occasion, as I have already said, she had other motives than a momen- 
tajy relaxation or excitement, or a desire to fill a vacuum which probably naturally 
exists in every mind, however great or well furnished, appropriated originally and 
expressly to variety and amusement, which is often supplied by society indiscrimi- 
nately, for she believed there would be present more than one whose thoughts and 
feelings were in unison with her own — more than one the temperature of whose heart 
was raised to the glowing heat and enthusiasm of that which beat in her own bosom. 
Curiosity was, perhaps, her ruling motive on this occasion ', nor was she disappointed 
or mistaken in her conjecture, for directly opposite to her, on the other side of the 
■room, stood the stranger before mentioned, Mr. Baker, whose character, in many re- 
spects, was a counterpart of her. Having been educated at the North, he had ac- 
quired a relish for our northern habits and manners ; and therefore, as soon as his 

professional studies were completed, he located himself in the city of . Though 

the inheritor of wealth from a long line of ancestry, he had none of that sluggishness 
of spirit which characterizes the sons of the rich, but he felt he could only be great by 
his own individual efforts, and that to enjoy the patrimony of others, he must secure 
it by his own. exertions — a lesson many an heir to nobler heritage h&s left unlearned, 
and therefore the glory of his house has departed. While at the time we introduce 
him to the reader, he had resided in the city but a few months, yet report had spoken 
most proudly of his mind, and public opinion had noted on its ledger many a 'count 
taken from mental application and talented research, which might have been at a fu- 
ture day, a seal to his glory. He possessed, also, a dignity of person and accomplish- 
ment of manners, which, while it went before him a kind of halo for his char^ter, 
had, without an effort, won his way to many a female heart — at least, he was taken 
into general favor j and be it to the credit, or otherwise, of the young ladies in the 

city of , there was scarce one who, for some reason or other, could appear un- 

embarrassefd in his prese^ice. There were many others, also, present at Mrs. D.'s, 
who were strangers to Maiy, but with an adroitness of calculation her eye had already 
singled him out as the subject of her friend's encomiums the day previous. While 
she was eagerly scanning his imposing figure — tall, straight and athletic, and of noble 
proportions — her attention was diverted by a cordial grasp of the hand, and a cheerily 
" Good evening, Mary — I thought you would be here," from her friend, Hope. 
At first, a blush suffused her face as if ashamed of the motive that brought her 
there — ^for, on the way, she could not but feel she was doing a weak, if not a silly 
thing; thus, on the principle of «* a guilty conscience," whether of crime or folly, a 
slight embarrassment came over her. True, however, to her own high nature, she 
immediately replied : 
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c( Yes — I could not withstand your entreaties, and a desire to see what I never saw , 
before — mj own connterpart and likeness in the character and person of another ; 
and such a curiosity would. have taken me a longer mile even." 

The two friends then held a long and low-toned conyersation ; and when it was 
finished, they walked to the other side of the room, where Mr. Baker was standing, 
engaged in a sportive conversation with a young lady, who seemed not a little piqued 
when, after a formal introduction by her friend, and a few commonplace observations 
on his part, he led Mary Emmons through the whirling mazes of a cotillon,* a partic- 
ipation in which he had but a few moments before declined, when invited by the host 
to join it. 

The dancers ceased at length, and upon a sofa at the upper end of the room, seated 
in earnest conversation, were our heroine and Horace Baker. 

How easily do we note the acquaintance of some persons, and hoW kindly, cordially 
and readily are we led up to their hearts and inta their affections ; while, in others, 
when there are no outward barriers even, and the customs of society present no ob- 
stacles whatever, we are distanced, and they seem to gather up the very skirts of their 
hearts and gird the falling drapery of their souls about them, as if resolved no one 
should be the wiser or the happier for their acquaintance. Heaven forgive such cpld- 
ness and harshness in the world : it has caused more of uncharitableness and misan- 
thropy than barefaced injury and envy have ever done. We say, where there are no 
outward barriers, and the regulations of society present no obstacles, for we are of 
Miss Sedgwick's opinion, that ** there can. be no true equality except among the Hot- 
tentots," meaning there must of necessity be grades in society, yet, perhaps fre- 
quently, the lowest should be highest, and the highest, lowest. But the pair we have 
just seated had neither of them anything of the latter propensities,^ and it needed no 
art of divination to predict that an intimacy would rapidly grow from acquaintance 
between two natures so similar, whatever some may say of the most sacred of all in- 
timacies being formed, in many instances, of the very opposites of character. That 
they are sometimes, we admit, but we should be loth to be one of the parties, or even 
the chosen confidant of any such, or more especially look in upon their private houris, 
so fully do we believe that the union of congenial spirits alone can produce happiness. 
Opinion from one drew forth from the other opposing or corresponding opinion ; mind 
wrought upon mind; and acquaintance there commenced, even in one short hour had 
advanced and reached a maturity from which neither could recede, and which, I warn 
the reader, had been attended with far happier consequences had their companionship 
or intimacy ended with the dance. We are not either a believer in the verity of love 
at first sight, though we have personal acquaintance with several matches that have 
continued long with most enviable results, where the prejudices in favor commenced 
by a casual meeting of the parties while strangers, in the street or in a merchant's 
shop, but in this simple tale it was not sight alone that fixed the mind of either party, 
for the lady was all prepared for such an event, not only by her natural propensity to 
cling <;lose]y to whatever in itself was lovely, but also by her friend's observations, 
which had imperceptibly stimulated her sensibilities, while the gentleman was pre- 
possessed more by her peculiar deportment accompanied by intellectual grace. Tet, 
with Mary's superior mental capacities and acquirements, we would impress upon the 
reader there was no attempt at display of learning or talent — no pedantry, (a female 
pedant who can endure ?) but a peculiarly modesty of mind which not unfrequently 
feigned ignorance, lest she should be thought learned, or that by some expression of 
her uncommon taste for literature, she should seem vain of her gifts. We might 

* A silly amusement ; and one which, in spite of the yoiee ef fkshion, we consider unworthy of 
man or woman of sense, and opposed to pure morality.— Ep. PxARt. 
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have supposed, however, that our hero had no seriotis partiality for Mary,, and that bis 
sftentions this eyeningr, which after the first mtrodiHStion were devoted expressly to 
her, were but the sure effbct of a fancy which would pass with the shadows of the 
night, did not the sequel which I am now to relate contradict it. 

From this first acquaintance, commenced under circumstances unconnected with 
romance, there seemed a growing intimacy which one, at least, among the fViends of 
Mary, rejoiced to see perfecting. No secret envyings embittered her own cup, or 
eomAonicated its poison to the delicious draught her friend was drinking, for Hope 
Orayson was a rare specimen of haman nature, almost entirely devoid of selfishness, 
leonstaBtly, and often secretly, ministering to the happiness of others. Thus ' time 
passed on till one year had nearly elapsed, and no verbal declaration of lov6 had com- 
pleted their hopes or foretold their destiny. Mary had grown sod in the struggle to 
conceal her affectioii and her fondness, when ill health obliged Baker to seek in his 
ttative clime, relief^ if not restoration, from the ravages a serious pulmonary disease 
had made in his constitution. A violent cough had commenced its attack during .the 
autumnal months, which rapidly increased as the cold season advanced, until all were 
apprehensive of a speedy decline ; and hi^ physician urged his quick return to his 
Iriends, and to that sunny clime which, to some, breathes pestilence, and to others 
hears healing on its wings. A few evenings previous to his intended departure, Mary 
had seated herself lonely and quietly by the parlor fire, her parents having left her to 
pass the evening with a friend, and in rather a melancholy mood had spread her port- 
folio before her, baring taken her pen without any definite object but to while away 
the time, and dissipate the sadness which was secretly gathering fulness and strength 
within her.bosoin^-an indefinite siidness which could not be defined, the mere result 
of unacknowledged love. Shortly, a gentle tap at the inner door started her from her 
occupation, and suddenly dropping her pen, she was in the act of scrambling her 
whole statJonezy* together in 9, mass, in the confusion of the moment, when Horace 
Baker stood beside her, iMid in a tone as familiar as his entrance,* he exclaimed : 

«< There, there, Mary, I knew you were a poet before, fornone but poets possess so 
much imagination, or so much enthusiasm of charjacter,'or so mii6h of romance as you." 

« Romance? And do you call me romantic.^ Enthusiasm of character I l^now I ' 
possess, but where is the romance ? I am sure I move about in the dull, everyday 
scenes of life just as other people dp, interest myself in the same scenes, laugh when 
the world laughs, and weep witbthe multitude." 

** Nay, you do more," he replied : ",yoii' weep alone and when they do not, I fancy ; 
for, if I do not mistake, there is, «ven now, a tear dimming the lustre of that hazel 
eye, which should not weep without sympathy"— ;(he hesitated a moment, and then 
added) — " my sympathy." 

Mary struggled with her feelii^s as she uttered : ** Is this romance ? What do you 
call romance ?" 

** Why," he replied, " it is an inexplicable something emanating from the heart, 
which sometimes implies more and sometimes less ; sometimes representing qualities 
the most admirable and lovely in the female character, and throwing a chium over the 
whole heart ', and again, the mere emanation of a weak and sickly sensibility. My 
definition is, an extravagance of imagination which revels in the wild and fanciful, 
and which, with proper balancing qualities, ever beautifies the female heart. But, if 
let loose and there be nothing to chasten or guide, it not only makes the possessor 
wretched, but morbid in all her aspirations. But come,. Mary, now tell me what has 
made you so dull of late. You have seemed to lose in a great degree, your accus- 
tomed elasticity of spirit. What can be the cause ?" 

6 
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Mary tamed her head to wipe the tear she could no longer detain in the fountain^ 
and to summon resolution to reply, for he had touched a cord the most tender and se- 
cret in her whole heart } and not thoughtlessly or inadvertently had he so done — at> 
far from it, he had resolved on searching out the mystery of some of her late misgiv' 
ings, which she supposed had heen concealed by a smile of compulsion iIl]^s presence, 
before he left the city ; and, in truth, his very errand this evening had be^i, to leam 
if he were the cause, and if he was, to ofier his heart, his hand, and his whole aaa^ 
most publicly to her service. That she entertained the warmest interest in hui wel- 
fare, he could not doubt — and that she wished him life and health and prosperity, aad 
loved his society ; but all this might be, he thought, and the heart still inaccessible ta 
his love. The tearfVil eye, the tender tone, the half-smothered sigh, had never to him 
fully revealed the tri|th. WhUe she was rallying for a reply, he had -carelesafy takes 
ftom her portfolio which had not yet been replaced, the sheet mi which ^le was writing 
when he entered, and without appearing U> notice her hesitation, he eommenoed read* 
ing to himself. 



Where shall the heart find rest, 

Free from its sorrow f 
When weary, with care opprest, 

Prear looks the morrow t 

When those we in fondness cherished, 

Tarn from us away ; 
And' the hopes reposed in them perished 

As mist of the day, 

How shall fond love mistaken,^ 

Its wo-channels dose 7 
Its dearest trusts all forsaken^ 

Calm ever repose ) 

How shell it bear coldness, 

In folness of strength 7 
How gather aught of boldness 

To scorn e'en at length. 

In the heart to foiget is it. 

What once it has loved ? 
'Though fond hopes should ne^er vint 

The spirit thus proved. 

Shall the glowing flame created, 
Indifference feed 7 



Neg\ect, or friendship, though inflated^ 
Be its only meed t 

Father above, is it unholy 

To trust fondly here 7 
Sin while the Savior lowly, 

Lent friendship a tear. 

Can it be> Heaven, more than fbtly . 

To love unretnrned 7 
Can it be sinful wholly. 

To cberi^ it spumed 7 

Bo thou help me then, I pray thee^ 

To quench in my heart 
AH its bunnags and my stay be<* 

Holy Guide impart 

And when separate from each other^ 

Teach me to forget^ 
And ne'er fondly on another 

Titus my hopes to set. 

For my soul is bnrChened deeply 

f^ith iu folly here -, 
Pleasure ne'er is purchased cheaply— 

With its price, a tear. 



While he was earnestly tracing the half-illegible lines, Mary had recovered herself 
so as to be able in part to answer his question — for she would not for the whole world 
he should have read its full reply, which would have been but a tale of fearfiil, quench- 
less love. She turned and crushed the paper in his hands, remarking : 

" Come, Horace, that is mere nonsense, and savors but of the same spirit you are 
so curious to scan. It aims at nothing — means nothing, no more than these foolish 
tears, which rise uncommissioned and fall unbidden." 

For a moment the lovers sat in an awkward silence, which one dared not trust her- 
self, and the other felt no disposition to break, for the poem together with her appear- 
ance had told the whole secret. He was doubtful now, more than ever, what course 
to pursue, much as he loved her and desired her love in return. To " declare him- 
self," as the phrase is, and leave her to months of painful anxie^ and suspense, with 
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the almost certain prospect that the grvre alone conld unite them, and therefore to 
find widowhood of heart ; or to return to the South, leaving her free to forget or re- 
member him, were at this moment contending purposes in his mind — to the former of 
which, for his own happiness, he was almost resolved to lean, while reason urged him 
to the latter. He was, indeed, completely unmanned, and his firmest and best resolu- 
tions had left him. He did not know the strength of woman's affection, and that for- 
getfulness of an object once beloved is aifiong the impossibilities of her true nature,, 
and that at any time she would rather consign, the subject of her love to the grave, 
than to be the object of his final neglect. At length, being all as yet undecided, he 
broke the silence by saying : 

•* Mary, you will write to me when I am absent, will you not ? for, obliged to lay 
at my oars for many months perhaps, with little to amuse me but this racking pain in 
my side, I shall need all the stimulants of friendship to keep me in spirits." 

Least of all shall I be able to cheer you, thought Mary, as she replied : " You have 
many warm friends where you go, doubtless, in whose presence you will forget the 
ephemera with whom you have spoirted while here." And another silence ensued, 
the embarrassment and painfulness of which was broken by the entrance of Hope 
Orayson. 

Immediately Baker arose, as if glad to escape from a scene where conflicting feel- 
ings had held him spell-bound; and with a kind expression to each, bade thent good 
night, and departed. 

(Tobecendudedinournext,) 



Original. ^ 

WASHINGTON CROSSING TlIE DELAWARE. 

BT MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 

The hero walked the guarded tent dismayed 5 

A nation^s pulse within his bosom played ; 

War's dreaded legions Uy encamped around, 

Like thirsty bloodhounds on the embattled ground. 

Cold was the day — dark the portentous hour, 

And Freedom wept within her lonely bower ;^ 

Around her form Despair her mantle cast, 

While Hope stood trembting 'mid the fiirious blast. 

Winter's white ermine dressed each hill and dale, 

Each mountain top, each dew-bespangled vale ; 

The lakes and streams were chilled by Bor^las's breath ; 

All nature seemed consigned to instaht death. 

The SUB, affrighted at th' appalling scen^, 

Behind a cloud hid his enlivening beam. 

Loud howled the storm 3 pale Famine stalked around, 

And hope deferred kept Roman spirits bound. 

Pursued and hunted by th' invading foe, 

O'er ioe-clad plains and mounds of drilled snow, 

Hungry and sad, no cheering prospect near. 

They sank exhausted, like the stricken deer. 

New Jersey's shore with Hessians lay overspread, '^ 

Sure of success, by Britisb Ciaeflains led, 
Boasting -of conquest, heedless of the spy, 
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Who gazed upon them with an eagle eye—* 
Mixed with the soldiera, marked thehr ca&tOBinentBr 
Counted their hosts and rambled round ^eir tents : 
Then to our chief quickly the tidings brings. 
" Now is the time," he cries, " to clip their wings V 
. l<*Ieeting his Joy, as round the conqueror threw 
His piercing eyes — all cheerless was the view, 
A few disheartened soldiers Mty around, 
Weary and sad, upon the ice-dad ground, 
Waiting, impatient for the hour te come, ^ 
When they should leave war's blood-stained fields for home. 

Hark ! 'mid the gloom a voice breaks od his ear : 
*'Our cause is desperate, but we do not fear. 
Strike now the blow — let death or victory come — 
Unforl the banner— beat the stirring drum. 
To arms ! to arms ! let each tme patr&Dt rise, • 
Till oor Artillery rend the vanlted akiea. 
We can but die — like men weMl meet oor doom ^ 
The cannon'fl flash shall light us to the tomb V* • 

The tide of war rolled high its dashing ware— 
They seized its flood, and floated o'er their grave. 
To heaven their chief raised his imploring eye ; 
Then through the ranks was heacd his thrilling cry r 
^ To arms ! to arms ! — ^now comes the trying hour. 
Soldiers, awake I once more exert >our power. 
Lo ! your commander leads you on to fame. 
Immortal glory, or a martyr's name !'' * 

Twas night ] the east wind with ita mnrmoring roar^ 
Swept hoarsely down the Delaware's icy shore. 
'Twas night 5 and 'mid the deep, broad ^rault on high. 
No starlight gleamed athwart tho troubled sky. 
Down to the stream which forced its winding way 
Through hills and valleys where the foeman lay,. 
Onward they strode. 'Twas hope's last glimmering how. 
With spirits nerved by a mysterious pow^, 
Down to theji^eam with naked feet they sped ^ 
The crimson current followed in their tread. 
No moon's pale beams Ulumed their weary way^ 
Lighting them onward to the direful fray« 
Inspired alone by that heroic flame 
Which burned the brighter as the battle came^ 
Led by th^ loved commander, le ! they brave 
The hail, the snow, and e'en the crested wave. 
The cannon's roar, the maitial tramp, the dnun,. 
Their floating banners^ and bright theoghts of hoBoe 
Allure them onward ; while each fleeting breath f ^. 

• Qiiickens their steps for liberty or death 1 

Not such the scene within the foemaals tent — 
On mirth and sport each daring soul was bent. 
Sure of success, their joyous laugh resounds. 
While at the wine cop every bosom bounds. 
^ " Como, bring the viol-— sweep the breathing lyre- 
Let war's dread tumults for a while retire ; * 
Fill high the bowl,, and sing of Beauty's charms^ '^^ 
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Until once more we feel her ohbping arms ', 
Till home and children on ouf Titions rise 
In tine-clad bowert beneath our tunny skies. 
Renew the fire, and trim e^h flickering light- 
Let the storm howl> well keep our .spirits bright; 
In mirth and joy anci revelry we'll spend 
This wintry night^let wine and music blend; 
Furl the red banner— wrap its folds an)und. 
And let our arms lay harmless on the ground ; 
The rebels fly— the day is now our own, 
Our Bo^ls shall riot on a nation's' groan. 
How the scene brightens ! — ^wine and mirth and glee ! 
Haste — spread the banquet — England's boys are we !" 

Thus spake the haughty sons of Britain's isle, 
Then laid them down, a vain, inglorious pile — 
Their senses deadenedi)y the poisonous bowl, 
Which o'er them threw ils deep^ but abort control. 

Lo ! the loud cannon reAd the earth and sky ! 
- While pealing sounds from lighter muskets fly. 
The martial notes, as from the *^ spirit land,'' 
Break on their ear. A wild, distracted band 
They rise — ^they rush— and on each other fall. 
While echoing groans answer each other's call. 
*' The rebels, ho ! the rebels-^lo h they're here I 
List their commander's voice, so' shrill and. clear I" 
" Strike now, my boys — let every bullet tell ! 
Strike now, my boys, till e'en the desert swell 
With the loud echo of our victory ! 
Now is your time— be trud, and wsr are free !'' 

Load through the air the dread artillery play'd— 
The electric flash their onward footsteps stay'd. 
Amid the roar of elemental strife, 
Again was heard their Genei:al's voice, all rife 
With martial ardor, and i. nation's' fkme : 
'* Come on, my boys— ours is a detfthless name. 
Fight, till our flag shall wave in triumph here— 
Fight, till our arms shall every traitor clear- 
Fight, till the earth on which our spirits bum 
Shall be our own, or prove a nation's urn I" 

Close was the conflict— hot dje battle came, 
Shoolder to shoulder— lo ! the-swoitl-^-the flame! 
Mowed down their ranks, the frightened Hessians fled, 
While death's dark angel muttered o'er the dead. 
Again the cannon with its thundering roar, 
Swept through their ranks — the thick'ning volleys pour^ 
Again was heard the battle* cry, the moan. 
The clashing sword, the foeman's final groan. 
Aghast with fear, they fought, th^y fell, they ran, 
They knew not whither— ho ! their, broken van ! 
'Mid fire and smoke, ujJon th' epsanguined plain, 
They lay in heaps, the dying and the slain. 
Their dreams of joy fled like the morning light. 
And hope's bright visions vanished from their sight. 
Sag Harbor, L.L, April IB, lUt. 
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TARTAR WEDDING. 



BY ». 0. GOODRICH. 



"The courtship of the Calmucks is a horse race. The My whose good will is so- 
licited, is mounted on horseback, and the wooer follows. If he is fkvored, he is per- 
mitted to overtake j if not, whip and spur are vain, for the lady is too good an eques- 
trian, and has too much at stake, to be overtaken. Among the Crim Tartars, courtship 
and marriage are cumbered with ceremony, and the contract is made with the head» 
of the tribe. At the period of the wedding, the villa|res near are feasted for several 
days. Much cerfemony is used in preparing the bride, who is- botind to show every 
symptom of reluctance. The priest asks the bride if she consents, and on the affirma- 
tive, blesses the couple in the name of the prophet, and retires. There is a great 
ceremony and cavalcade, when the bride va carried to her future home. She is carried 
in a close carriage, under the care of her brothers, while the bridegroom takes a hum- 
ble station in the procession, dressed in his worst apparel, and badly mounted. A 
fine horse, however, is led for him by a friend, who receives from the mother of the- 
bride a present of value, as a shawl." — Selected. 



Sympathy. — It is from having suffered ourselves, that we learn to appreciate the 
misfortunes and the wants of others, and become doubly interested in preventing or 
relieving them. "The human heart," as, an elegant French author observes, " re- 
sembles certain medicinal trees, which yield not their healing bakon until they have 
^hemselves been wounded." 
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Original. 
THE BLIND WIDOW. 

BY RET. RALPH W. ALlEK. 

Ik the town of , county of , there lived a female, who, in the latter 

patt of her earthly pilgrimage, met with two severe calamities — the loss of sight, and 
the loss of her hushand. She had, in early life, I>ecome pious; and this, comhined 
with a disposition naturally bland, amiable and obliging, secured to her the confidence, 
respect tnd esteem of all who knew her. Her parentage was respectable, and her 
advantages, which had been more than ordinary, had been well improved. Het well- 
disciplined and polished mind, in conjunction with her piety and lovely disposition, 
seemed to qualify her for extensive usefulness. 

A friendj on visiting her, said, alluding to her husband's death — 
" Mary, I hope you are not a stranger tp the comforts of religion, under your recent 
bereavement. God has indeed taken from you a beloved companion." 

<* No, sir," she replied ; " I am as happy as I can expect to be on this side the better 
land. My language is — 

' Give joy or grief, give ease or pain. 
Take life or friends away j 
But let me find them all again, 
In that eternal day.' " 

The next question propounded was — 

" On ^hat is your happiness founded ?" 

"From my childhood," said she, "I was fond of reading the Holy Scriptures. A 
gentleman, who felt deeply interested for my welfare, and who watched over my spir- 
itual interests, perceiving my love to the Scriptures, presented me with a copy of 
Matthew Henry's Commentary on the Bible. This book I daily read with prayer. 
When any passage of Scripture impressed my mind, from which I derived instruction, 
or caution, or reproof, I raised my. heart to God in prayer. I said, * Lord, write this 
Scripture upon my heart.^ If I come, at any time, into circumstances which may 
render it useful to me, let me then possess it.' It now appears, since I have unfortu- 
nately lost my eyesight, as though God heard every petition 3 for here I sit, solitary, 
hour after hour, and day after day, but God is with me. His promises. His cautions, 
His exhortations, and the examples of holy men, are brought so incessantly to my 
recollection, that God converses with me through the medium of His Word, and I 
converse with Him. And thus I spend my days, happily, and waiting for my change. 
I soon shall say — 

The voyage of life is at an end, 

The mortal affliction is past ; 

The age that in heaven 1 spend. 

Forever and ever shall last.'' 

What a value should we set on the Bible t . A priceless treasure — an invaluable 
and precious gift ! With what assiduity should we study its sacred pages ! In the 
language of that beautiftil, and universally admired writer, Hannah More — 

" The Bible is a light to our feet, and a lamp to our path. It points to the truth, 
and the life. It is our guide while we live, and our trust when we die. It is the 
charter of our salvation, arid the pledge of our immortality. If there were but one 
Bible in the world, all the wealth of that world would not be adequate to the value of 
that Bible." 

New Ltmdtm, Ctmn., Aug. 184S. 



• Original. 
R A IN y b A Y S . 

BY CAROLINE F.ORNE. 

"Raw! rain! rain! And no signs of its clearing off," exclaimed Fanny Rush* . 
wood, in a tone of toice by no means' pleasant. " I can't go out a step to-day ; it's 
really too provoking !" and Miss Fanny threw herself on the. sofa witH a frown on her 
pretty face, and the last new novel in her hand. 

Fanny was not very fond of reading, and did not often resort to it, even in the form 
pf a novel, unless on a rainy day, which was her especial- abhorrence. We may con- 
clude Miss Fanny did not find her book very interesting, for her head was soon gently 
reclined on the arm- of the sofa, dnd the novel slid gradually out trom th6 dependent 
hand, and fell upon the floor. She was not destined, however, to enjoy a very quiet 
slumber, for presently the door was thrown quickly open, and her. little brother came 
running in, with the joyful exclamation — 

" Oh, Fanny ! I've got a new puzzle, and I wish you'd help me — " 

Here the little fellow stopped short, and with a disturbed countenance stood still, 
holding his toy in his hand. 

" What did you wake me up for, you noisy creature ? YoU're always in the way. 
Why didn't you go to school ?" 

"I didn't know yoii were asleep, Fanny, or I would not have come in j" and the 
tears began to roll down the poor child's cheeks. 

Seeing this, Fanny became a little ashamed of her selfishness, and was on the point 
of bidding her brother come to her, and receive her assistance, when her mother said, 

" Come here, Charley, and I wiH show you about your puzzle." 

Charley's countenance brightened j he stepped quickly to the side of his mother, 
who kindly laid her work aside ; and in the interest of the game, he soon forgot his 
sister's unkindness. 

Fanny rose, and with a careless and languid step, walked to the window, and loung- 
ing on a chair, amused herself for awhile with gazing fretfully out. But, as the rain 
was pouring violently down, very little was to be seen. Men, with ^reat coats and 
dripping umbrellas, hurrying along on business, or a carriage with forlorn and half- 
drowned-looking horses were all that relieved the s«ene, while the heavy rain-drops 
fell plashing on the pavement, and rivulets of water rushed down the sides of the 
street. It was a dismal scene enough to Fanny, whose great pleasure was in prome-. 
nading the principal streets, attired in elegant and fashionable array, and receiving 
with a proud smile, the courtesies and deference paid to youth and beauty. Fanny 
had been away from home several years ; and at her grandmother's, she was indulged 
in every wish and every caprice, till she was nearly spoiled. She had not been at 
home long, and she certainly did not add very much to the happiness of the family by 
her presence. In fact, feZf was her idol, though .she was unconscious of it; and 
whatever interfered with this, was an unwelcome intruder. Her parents saw this 
disposition with pain and sorrow, and used great eflforts to correct it, but, as yet, with 
but little effect. 

" I don't, see any use in its raining so, and I wish it would leave off some time or 
other !" exclaimed the wayward girl, in an angry tone, as she rose in a pettish man- 
ner, and walked towards her mother. 

Her mother's dark and beautiful eyes were shaded wilh melancholy, aa she cait a 
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half-reproachful glance upon her daughter ; but «he did not eaj anything, for, in Fan* 
nj'B 9tate of mind, it would only have irritated her, and she had often before spoken 
to her on the subject. Fanny's eyes fell, and a very slight flush suffused her cUeek, 
as she met hier mother's glance. She hastily lefl the room ; and as she closed the 
door^ her little brother clapped his hands joyously, and exclaimed, 

*< Oh, mother ! I'm so glad Fanny's gone i she^s ^ eross !" 

Mrs. Rushwood sighed, and told Charley he should not have disturbed her when 
she was asleep. 

** Oh, but she's always cross, mother; and always says I'm in the way, and trouble-* 
some, and a plague — '* And Charley was getting quite excited, when the 'door opened, 
and his sister Emma entered with her face dressed in smiles. Charley forgot his 
grievances in a moment, as the clouds disappear before sunshine, and nmning xip ta 
her, asked if she had learned all her lessons, and would tell him a story. 

** A.Story, you little rogue !" said Emma, snatching him up and kissing him ; ^< what 
•tory shall I tell you?" 

•* Oh, tell me a new story, sister Emma ;** and the little one twined his ams lov- 
ingly round his sister's neck, all impatience for the story, which Emma soon began. 

Mrs. Rushwood continued sewing, but somethnes her glance would fkll oil Emma^ 
and a pleased and approving smile light up her countenance. 

Fanny had retured to her own room ; and, for an hour or two, she occupied herself 
in looking over her wardrobe — not with the intention of repairing it, or putting it in 
order, for she left that to others, but merely for the pleasure 6f admiring the beautiful 
dresses it contained, and fretting that she could; not go out and display them. At 
last, as the dinner hour drew near, she put Away two or three of them, and leaving 
the rest about, descended the stairs to join, the fiUnily in the parlor. As she waji 
crossing the entry, the door opened, and her father* entered, fatigued with business, 
and wet with the rain, and taking off his dripping great coat, gave it to Fanny, and 
asked her to take it to the kitchen, and have it .dried. Fanny received this simple 
request, not with a pleasant and cheerful manner, but slowly and unwillingly and 
with a deep fK>wn, stretched out her reluctant hand for the coat, and then holding it 
at arm's length, carried it away, dullenly muttering something about spoiling her 
dress and the siervant's places 

Such a reception w:As not very agreeable to her father, wearied "with the cares and 
perplexities of business ; but on entering the parlor, the differeht greeting which met 
him there, brought back the placid smile to his saddened countentmoe. Fanny soon 
entered, and taking her seat at the table ii\ silence, made but one remark during the 
meal, which was, 

^I wonder if it will clear off, so that I can go to Mrs. Margvave's party, this 
evening?** 

After dinner, she watched the clouds till sunset, and seeing them break away, and 
a bright gleam of sunshine'irradiate (he sky, her spirits rose ; she .was full of life and 
good humor, and joyously prepared for the party, which she enlivened by her presence, 
and was sufficiently admired and caressed to satisfy even her love of. admiration. 
While she was the belle of the evening, and the center of attraction at Mrs. Mar- 
grave's, her father and ihother were at home, earnestly engaged in conversation about 
her too obvious faults and follies, and in devising a pHan by which they might be cor- 
rected. They finally resolved to send her to pass some time with her aunt Mowbray, 
who resided at a delightful country seat, near -a small and pleasant village,'about two 
days* ride fVom the city. "Fhis aunt was Her mother's sister, and a most lovely and 
amiable Christian, whom Fanny bad seldom seen, but to whom she felt attached by 
hliaruig the praises of others. 
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When Fanny heard of this airanifeiiient, which was communicated to her the next 
morning, she was at first very much disinclined to go, the brilliant success of the last 
eveoiing having dazzled her mind, which had not yet recovered itself. But she be- 
came more reconciled to it, as she thought the Summer months were drawing near, 
when the city would have but few attractions, imd consented to go at the end of a 
fortnight. Accordingly, the first of June, she set out with her father for the residence 
of her aunt, who daily expected her. 

As the carriage disappeared, Charley clapped his han^ls gleefully, and exclaimed, 
• '* Now, Emma, wont we have a. good time ?" 

Fanny passed the time at her uvu^Va very pleasantly. The family consisted" of her 
uncl^, aunt and three cousins, of whom the eldest, Mary, was about her own age ^ thd 
other two were a boy of ten, and a little girl of three yean. In disposition, Mtrj 
very much resembled her mother, bv^t her manners w^re more sportive and fall of vi- 
vacity ; and as she exerted herself to contribute to her cousin's happiness, the hours 
flew ple^antly by. 

Fanny's disposition was naturally good, but indulgence had created the selfishness 
before spoken of; ahd her parent».did well in sending her to. her aunt's, where 6very 
one was anxious to do every thing for each other, self being thrown aside. Being 
removed from the glare and glitter of fashionable life, gave a favorable opportunity 
for her powers of observation to ez^rt themselves ; and many qualities were broug^ 
into notice, in others and in herself, upon which she had nev«r before bestowed, muok 
thought. The affection for each other which reigned in that fiimily, was delif^ibl. 
When her uncle came hcone, he was jpyously met and welcomed ; all wanted to do 
something for him, and even little Lucy would run with childish^ eagerness to bring 
papa's slippers, and claim 'his kii^s in returXi. Mary took almost a mother's interest im 
Lucy ; and never did a cpld look, or an angry word, repulse the glad feelings of love 
which ever led Lucy to her sister's side. If Mary was gone, Lucy would watch 
eagerly for her coming, and bound joyously to meet her on her return ', and a gU^oe 
of disapprobation from her, was a severe .punishment fat a^y childish fault. If George 
wanted assistance in his lessons or his plays, or sympathy, or advice, away would he 
run to sister Mary, who was always ready. Mary was very beautiful too, but she did 
not seek to attract attention, nor to desire the universal homage her cousin sought. 
All who knew her, loved her, and Fanny among the i^est ; yet she did not know hakf 
her good qualities, for Mary made no display. She discovered, by accident, m«J&y 
instances of her charity and benevolence, but her daily self-denial could not be hid^ 
Fanny was ashamed to show her selfishness to such friends, and insensibly, began tp 
watch herself, and enquire into her motives of action, and endeavor to become like 

er cousin. Had there been the slightest assumption of superiority on Mary's part, 
probably Fanny's prid^ would have been aroused, and prevented the beginning of this 
good work, but with all her virtues, Mary possessed the essential one of humility. 

Religious principles had long slumbered in Fanny's bosom, but now they began to 
show signs of awakening. The spark was yet feeble, and her aunt took care to fan it 
gently, lest she should put it out;; but every day saw it burn a little brighter, with a 
steadier light. Sometimes Fanny accompanied her cousin to the abodes of poverty 
and want ; and though some scenes of wretchedness made her shudder, yet it taught 
her to appreciate her owi^ advantages, and be more grateful for them. She leaned, 
too, the true value of riches, and found the sums she had carelessly wasted in trifles 
would have brought comfort to the distressed and suffering. It amazed her to think 
how little, judiciously managed, would result in great good ; and she learned that kind 
manners, Without haughty condescension, sympathy and cheerful coasolationi have 
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&r greater yalae and produce a better effect than anj bounty bestowed in Bcomful 
pit/) or proud ostentation. 

It maj not be supposed that this work of reform was begun^ or carried on, without 
efl^rt. It was not so. Fanny's best resolutions were sometimes broken, and tempta- 
tion sometimes gained the victory. It was no easy thing to eradicate habits of thought 
and action, strengthened by th^ growth o€ years, btit then she had been awakened to 
see the necessity of this, and the. first step, the most important one, had been taken. 
The most judicious assistance was rendered her by her n,uAt and cousin, in a way 
which was more felt than seen ; and every triumph over selfishness and the love of 
display, every pure motive of action and benevolent deed gave Fanny a joy, which 
she'owned to herself surpassed all the sweet incense of flattery thai had ever been, 
burned at the shrine of her beauty. Removed from scenes of fkshion and folly, sh6 
learned more fully to appreciate those virtues which modestly seek retirement. Much, 
too, h^ been done to awaken in her a love of reading ; and as she had unavoidably 
long intervals of leisure time, she insensibly acquired a taste for good reading, which 
gradually increased. 

Though Fanny's.visit had extended far into the months of Autumn, yet she was so 
happy her mother had no desire to recall her, but lefl her at liberty to return when 
she wished. Fanny could not resolve to go home without having her cousin Mary 
accompany bet;. and though it was a sacrifice to her family, yet they all loved her 
too well to refUse- their consent to what was evidently Mary's desire. It was about a 
week before they intended leaving, when they were all assembled round the breakfast 
table, the fire blazing cheerily in the grate, and every thing within in delightful con- 
trast with a violent rain storm, which dashed against the windows without. 

** Oh, I am so glad it rains !" said Fanny, in a joyous ^ne, as she seated herself at 
the table. 
« And so am I," " And I," " Aiid I," exclaimed two or three voices in chorus. 
"And why are you all glad it rains .^" said Mr. Mowbray, looking round on the 
happy group with a cheerful smile. 

**I am glad," replied Mrs. Mowbray, "because I wish to have a morning of unin- 
terrupted leisure, to attend to the; wants of the poor Carrolls." 

"And I," said Mary, "that I may finish altering my old cloak for Jane Mears to 
wear to school, as • Winter's^ now come fairly,' and the poor child needs it." 

** And I am glad,'* said Fanny, blushing slightly, "for several causes. Because I 
wish to have a whole day, free ftom company or calls, that I may finish the clothes 
we have so oflen been prevented from making for the little orphan Allen children. 
And George will read us the letters from Palmyra we are so much interested in ; and 
then I have some other work I want to finish;" and Mary smiled as she touched her 
apron pocket, for she knew Fanny was netting a handsome purse for her uncle. 
" I am glad," said little Lucy, "because — because all the rest are glad." 
** A very good reason too, darling," said her father, smiling. " And I can sympa- 
thize with you all — ^for, as deeds of charity seem to be the order of the day, I shall 
devote it to settling a dispute between two of my tenants, which threatens, without 
some mediation, to become rather serious/* Soon after, wishing them a pleasant per- 
performance of their various avocations, he lefl them. 

The day was indeed passed happily. Little annoyances were good-humoredly 
laughed at ; and at night every thing was done, and Fanny had the pleasure of pre- 
senting her uncle with the purse she so much wished to finish, and of receiving his 
pleased ' thanks in return. The next day was clear and cold, and the two cousins, 
with happy hearts and smiling faces, went forth on their errands of mercy, and found 
an ample reward in the pleasure they conferred. 
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When Fanny returned home, the change in her manners was a source of delight to 
all her family, and she could not help wondering why she had not always been as 
happy at home. She mingled again in the circles of fashionable life, but with differ- 
ent feelings. She was more than ever beautifUl, but yet no longer a belle, for her 
manners were no longer frivolous — a certain degree of fVivolity being necessary to at- 
tract the gay and thoughtless. Fanny had found sources of enjoyment higher and 
purer, and was appreciated by the noble and pure-spirited. And when, the next first 
of June, she again lefl her father's hou89,not ibr her aunt Mowbray's, but as the bride 
of the high-Bouled Edward Devens, Charley stood by his mother *s side, and looking 
up, with tears in his eyes, exclaimed, 

*< Oh, mother ! how sorry I am Fanny is gone ! She is so. good, and so kind, what 
shall we do without her ?" 



Original. 
FAIR FLOWERS, 

BT MISS C. L. VOETH. 

A LADT; gatherin]^ flowers for children; remarked, ''They have a clahn I cannot refuse.'' 

they claim ihefair flowers : I cannot refuse • 
The Toice of young beauty, so sweetly it sues. 
A lovelier hue on their soft cheek glows 
Than blooms in the heart of the opening rose j 
And the violet's richest, sunniest dye 
Is dim tp the ray of their sparkling eye. 
I will give thein flowers in their fairest dress, 
But emblems faint of their own loveliness. 

They <&laim iheJraU flowers : so passes away 

The morning beam of their opening day. 

Like the bud that is withered their beauty may Ml, 

The rose of their cheek in its blooming be pale. 

The purest o^ lilies in freshness may die, 

And lost be the lustre of their beaming eye : . 

I cannot refuse the passing flow6r — 

May they read their fate in its life of an hour. 



THE POLITICIAN. 

[SBB f HE PLATE.] 



We are sure that this beautiful engraving will afford pleasi^e to our readers this 
month. It is a graphic picture of a man in the low«r walks of life, absorbed in the 
witching theme of politics. Seated in his stall, the morning paper is brought to him 
by the newsboy. Immediately, every thing is laid aside ; the awl, hanging in the 
half-mended boot, is thrown upon the bench; and even his well-blacked pipe is, for 
the moment, rejected. Every faculty is enlisted in his subject; every power- strained 
in the eager desire to learn the fate of parties — the victory or defeat of whigs and to^ 
ries. h is true to life, and cannot fail to strike the eye favorably. 



^ 
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OCTOBER, 1842. 



Original. 
THE RESCUE. 



A LEGSND OF THE ly E S T . 



BT J. O. WHITTIXR, BS^. 



<jrRiMLT towards the clouded skies 
*Gleam8 the fire of sacrifice 
Widely on the misty air, 
•Flashing out its baleful glare, 
Tinging with its hue of wrath, 
Prairie grass and forest path. 

Wo for her who silent stands 
Oirdled*with (he kindling brands, 
LoTeliest of her hated race, 
Doomed the Mineral pile to grace ! 
Where is now her father's arm 
Lifted but for mortal harm ? 
Rests he from his warrior toils 
In the Ozark's dark defiles 1 
Or with shrill and startling whoop 
Hurrying on his dusky troop, 
Where the Rocky mountains throw 
High in heaven their cones of snow f 

Who shall look for pity's tear 
From the stern ones crowding near ? 
They have heard their prophet's breath 
Chant the stirring hymn of death; 
On the r^ent battle-plain 
They have stooped above their slain, 
O'er each grim and silent brow 
Pouring out the vengeffal vow- 
Shall they from their purpose stay f 
Can the dance of death delay t 
7 



Sooner from their destined boutn 
Shall their own wild waters turn; 
Sooner on its prairie track 
Shall the whirling storm roll back ! 

See ! — the flames around her close- 
Smaller yet the circle grows 
Where against the stake the stands 
Girt about with leathern bands. 
Horrid laugh and shriek and yell 
Madly on the night air swell; 
And through smoke-clouds, to and fro. 
Demonlike, the dancers go. 
Victim! in thy scomfhl eyes. 
In thy free and fierce repUea, 
In thy song's triumphant tone. 
Is thy father's spirit shown. 
Forest heroine ! not in vain 
Is thy fierce extreme of pain. 
If in such an hour and place 
Thou canst teach the hated ones, 
That the daughters of thy race 
Well maj shame their proudest sons ! 

Hark ! — a sound is on the breeze 
Borne among the giant trees— 
Not the heavy tread and slow 
Of the ranging buffalo. 
But the trampling of a steed 
Reeking with his fiery speed* 
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Ha, wild rider ! sweeping near 
With tbj long and scalp-locked spear^ 
Why beneath thj wrathful glance 
Dies the song and stays the dance f 
Look! — he hurls with hasty hands 
From the pile the lighted brands — 
Sundered falls the victim's chain — 
Maiden, thou art free again ! 

Ask ye where the tw^in have gone 7 
Track the setting of the sun. 
Where the wild Wind-river chain 
Breaks the western desert's plain, 
Peak on peak, in Summer's glow. 
Flashing with unwasted snow. 
Where the Kanzas wander free 
By the willowy Siskadee, 
There their pictured tent is spread. 
With the soft fur carpeted \ 
And that sweet young mother there 
Smiling through her lavish hair. 
Oft shall sing her hunter's gloiy^ 
Oft shall tell his daring story, 



Till the listening Kanzas maid, 
Lying listless in the shade^ 
Dreams, perchance, (for, wild or tame. 
Woman's romance is the same,) 
Of some hero's circling arm 
Shielding her from deadly harm ; 
And the Indian boy, anear, 
Leaning on his fishing spear, 
Sees that same coy maiden bound 
On the Pawnee's hunting ground- 
He, upon his father's steed. 
Hurrying at her cry of need — 
Feels her arms around him thrown. 
Feels her heart beat with his own, 
And her soft breath, quick and low, 
O'er his dark cheek come and go— 
Hears behind the Pawnee yell 
Fainter on the night breeze swell-— 
Sees with joy the morning's beam 
Flashing from his native stream, 
Ai he drops his courser's rein 
By his Kanzas tent again ! 



Original. 
A YANKEE LADY. 

BY MRS. LTDIA JANE PIERSON. 



•* So, this is Proviflence, the city of the famous puritan, Roger Willianyi ?" said a 
chivalrous southerner to his Yankee friend, as they sipped their coffee in an elegant 
temperance house in the aforementioned city. 

*' Yes," was the reply; ^^and a pure old puritan he wasj and right happy did he 
feel himself when heaven-directed to this goodly land, he saw himself comfortably 
domiciled here. And Divine Providence has ever smiled upon this place, so that we 
defy any city o|i earth to outdo us in enterprise, industry, health, beauty, or virtue. 
Protidence has, perchance, directed you here, also, to crown you with the sweet rose 
of domestic felicity. We have roses here that have no thorns, and which add glorious 
grace and fragrance to any chaplet that a man can earn, or wear." 

" I would really like to see a bevy of your Yankee ladies, your tongue does so * grow 
wanton in their praise.* " 

"Suppose, then, we walk over to church; you will see them there assembled in 
their glory." 

" Let us go by all means," cried the stranger ; and Mr. Randolph, of old Virginia, 
and Mr. Stuart, of Rhode Island, were soon seated in a convenient positi(m for seeing 
all the youth and beauty in the church."* 

"Well, what do you think of the ladies of our puritan city ?" enquired Stuart of 



* A very common, but unprofitable manner this, of spending time in the house of God.— Ed. 
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liis friend, as they sauntered along a shady lane towards the picturesque residence of 
eld Colonel Stuart. 

** I think," cried Randolph, starting from a reverie, " that he must be a puritan who 
eould wish a brighter heaven than the one we just left. • Do tell me," he continued, 
"who was the divine creature just in front of us, dressed in pearl white, with rose 
pink trimmings ?" 

^^I am not much of an observer of dress," replied Stuart; **can you not describe 
her person ?" 

'* I might as well endeavor to describe a summer twilight dream of heaven. She 
is just as tall, and as large as a woman should be ; her form is provokingly faultless^ 
her grace, perfect, and perfectly natural ; and her hands defy all the arts, for they can 
neither be copied nor described. Her eyes are like heaven, blue only from the depth 
of their perfect purity, and glowing with the light of the heavenly worlds that float 
within them ; her hair — one would deem every lock a cherub's wing, trembling in the 
light of immortal glory, and expect momentarily to see bright faces of paradise peep- 
ing from beneath them." 

" Oh, forbear ! I pray you. Your description only bewilders me. I never saw 
such a paragon, even in Providence," said Stuart, laughing at his friend's extravagance. 

^' I have seen her," nmrmured Randolph, " and I will see her again." 

We must leave our enamored southerner ostensibly enjoying the spirit of a volume 
of Petrarch, in Colonel Stuart's library, and accompany the young, gentleman, Henry 
Stuart, in a visit to his merry cousin, Anthea Louisa Sprague. After a little com- * 
monplace conversation, he enquired, 

*' Well, Anthea, what do you think of my noble Virginia friend?" 

'^ What should I think of a man whom I have only peeped at across a church.'" 
said she, smiling. 

^' Oh, you girls see so well, and form such summary conclusions, that I know you 
have made up your mind concerning his appearance, at least." 

'* Well, then, he makes a right handsome appearance, although some of our Yankee 
boys are by no means disparaged by a comparison with him. I must make his ac- 
quaintance, however, for I suppose he is a prince of chivalry." 

" He is, indeed, an honorable young gentleman, very fastidious Titrithal, and flill. of 
the pride and aristocratic notions which cling to tKe old regime of the Old Dominion ; 
yet a kinder, truer, more generous heart than his throbs not even in this world of no- 
ble spirits. But this is not all I have to say to you : he was deeply smitten with your 
^ appearance at, church, yesterday, and is resolved to obtain an introduction. I will not 
tell you all the extravagant commendations that he poured out upon your form, eyes, 
hair, 4&c., lest such puffs should add to the blaze of your vanity ; but I will tell you, 
that he would sooner hang than marry you, after he learns all. Now, to cure him of 
his most objectionable foible, I wish you to lend me your passive assistance. I would 
not understand of whom he was speaking as we came from church I wish you to 
keep out of our vicinity, and let him feed his fancy upon your idea until he meets you 
again at some public place, when, if I am forced to it, I will present him to you. 
Then we will keep him in ignorance until he is thoroughly acquainted with you; but 
beware, and do not suffer him to get hold of your heart, for, be assured, he can never 
stoop to marry one of your caste." 

" I might suspect you of a sinister motive in giving me this earnest warning," she 
said, with an arch smile ; " but I tell you, cousin, you are losing caste in thus solicit- 
ing me to endeavor to ensndre and deceive." 
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** Cousin Aathea ! would I ask you to practice deceit ? No, no ; be yourself ia 
every way — only do not betray your calling until Randolph learns that a working girl 
can be a lady in every sense of the word." 

The next Sabbath, as Anthea entered the church, Randolph gave his fViend a sig- 
BJficant touch on the elbow, with a glance, as much as to say, that is she ; and it is 
matter of doubt whether the service of the sanctuary found ai^ room in his heart that 
clay, although his apparent devotion could not be questioned. 

"Now tell me who she is," he said to Stuart, after church. 

** Why, the lady whom you pointed out to me is Miss Anthea Louisa, the daughter 
of Theodore Sprague, Esq., an excellent man, although not overladen with wealth.**^ 

" He has in that one daughter more than all the wealth of all the Indies," cried 
Randolph j " and her name, it sounds melodiously. I had feared that her puritan pa- 
rents had designated her Ruth, or Judith, or Eve, or Tamar." 

"All very good names," remarked Stuart, calmly. 

••Pshaw !" cried Randolph — "but you must introduce me to Miss Sprague imme> 
iiately." 

"Don*t be in a hurry. We shall meet her at some party, or other public place,, 
•oon, and then I shall present you." 

*• I suppose I must submit. But, now I think of it, how happens it that I see none 
•f your factory girls.?" 

••You have not been to the factories yet, how should you see them." 

•• Ah, to be sure. I did not expect to find tHem mingling in society, but I thought 
one might probably see a group of them at church." 

•• They are generally regular in their attendance on Divine worship, and justice 
obliges me to say, they are, most of them, handsome and respectable," said Stuart. 

•• I do not doubt it. I should not be willing to believe that vice held dominion over 
oo many hundred young creatures as I am told your manufacturers employ. You. 
must find opportunity to show me some of them." 

•' I will J and you will find them enchanting." 

The fine eyes of Randolph flashed as he replied, •• Your words savor of dishonor, or 
offensive lightness. I shall suffer myself to be enchanted by no woman whose station 
ntterly precludes all thought or possibility of an honorable unibn." 

•• Well, well," cried Stuart, '• I will take my word»back, and apologize, but, depend 
on it, you will find our factory girls not the vulgar creatures you may suppose them 
to be." 

•• I suppose," said the appeased southerner, •' that, having the spectacle ever before 
you, you learn to look without abhorrence on this debasement of female deficacy to 
occupations which, in the South, belong exclusively to the slave." 

•• Well, do not be indignant ; we will drop this moot point in political economy. 
You know that we have no slaves, and our work must be done. The girls get good 
wages, and their labors are light. Beside, there is no coercion : they are free to work 
in the factories,' or at home. But there is to be a brilliant party next week, at which 
win be assembled the beauty and respectability of our city and vicinity. We shall be 
amongst the selected guests, and there I shall probably have the pleasure of giving 
you an introduction to Miss Sprague." 

(To be concluded in our next ) 



Thk love that increast-s by degrees, is so like friendship, that it can m ver be violent. 
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DEATH AND THE GRAVE.* 

*^ I AM hungry/ '.tfaid the GraTe^-**g'»ve roe some food.." 

*'I will send forth a miniitet of deMruction/' replied Death,. ^ and you shall ht 
satisfied," r V / 

" And what minister will you send forth .?" 

** I will send forth Intemperance, and he shall carry alcoliol for a weapoA." 

** It is well,'* said theGrave ; " but how know.you the people' will fall into the share .^** 

'' I willdeimand the assistance of th^ tempter," replied Death, ''and he shall dis- 
^uise the snare under various seducing forms, such as food, and medicine, imd 
pleasure, and hospitality, and beneyolelMie. The people will then drink and.diie.*^'. 

" I am content," said the Grave ; " so, I perceive that jour scheme is skilful, and ' 
will succeed." • . 

■The church bells began to toll, and the mourners to walk through the streets, and 
the sexton to ply his matto<ik and his spade ', for the minist^ of destruction had gone 
forth ; and once more Death and the Grave met together to exult over the success of 
their schenies. 

." And who is this they are bringing-.^"" asked the Grave. 
V *'This is an old man, who fancied that wine was necessary to recruit his wistfid 
strength. — He began with but a little at ^i^st, but gradually increased the quantity, and 
finally drank to excess and died." , . * ' 

" And who is this ?" 

'* This is a young man who -was fond of company, and thought* liquor was neces- 
sary to eonvfvial meetings. He contracted. the habit of drinking, and is now t corpse/* 

" And who are they now bringing, followed hy a train of weeping children?"- 

"This* is a broken-hearted woman, whose husband became a confirmed- drunkai'df 
and who left her children to pine in wjant, whilst he spent his time and modey in the 
tavern. And now they are bringing the corpse of the husbahd himself, who has l6st 
his life in a drunken brawl." ' '• 

** Hush," 'said the Grave, ** I hear a loud wail, and the sobs of grief that wiH not 
• be silenced. — What is the meaning of this i*" 

" Ah !" said Death, ** they are bringing the body of a little infailt, whoSe drunken 
father^ aiming the blow at his wife,. destroyed it at the breast; and the mother, like 
Rachel, * refuseth to be comforted, because her child is not:' " 

•» And who* are these ?'* * . • 

'* These are the bodies of a female profligate and her still-bom ofisjjring. Sh^.Wat 
once fair and innocent ; but liquor inflamed her seducer, and deprived her of caution. • 
She was soon, however, deserted, and after pursuing a short career of crime, died.*' 

"And these.?" 

'•These are the bodies of a murderer and his victim; they were once bosom fiends; 
but wine snapped the bonds of friendship ; they quarrelled over their cups, ttnd one 
having died by the hand of his- companion, the other suffered the felon's death. But 
here is the crowning incident of our scheme. Behold the corpse of a' suicide ! — This 
man drank untU his property was dissipated Jand his mind deranged ; and so in hir 
distraction, he laid violent hands .upon his own life." ' 

Long did these dafk associates thus converse, and loud was the cry that ascended 
to heaven from injured parents and children, and brethren* and 'friends, until at last 
Mercy was sent down to see what could b^ done to check the mischiefl 'And* Mercy 

7*- ' • . " 
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instantly sent her healing minister, and she called it Total Abstinence ; " for," said she, 
** they cannot touch the evil without contamination. Like the poison of the Upacr- 
tree, its very smell is deadly^ and no one is safe that comes within the reach of it» in- 
fuence." 

The charch bells were bat l9eldom heard, and but few mourners were seen itt the 
streets. The wailingB of the widow and tl^pi- orphan were succeeded by hymncp or 
praise 9;Dd thanksgiving ; for death and the grave were despoiled of all their pcey. -» 
Tribune^ 



Orighiarr 
riRST PRINCIPLE ST. 

Br MRS. J, K. LOCKE, 

(ConOudtd from pag€ 73v> 



«0h, I am sorry I came in now,** said Hope,.*'^for I hate interrupted a pleasant 
lrte-«-<c««, doubjtless ?" 

<^Noy no, you have not," said her friend > **we were saying nothing, and indeecl 
had nothing to say;*' 

" Why, had not Horace a tale of love to tell, or has he not told it ?" 

" Of love ? No,** falteied Mary > " our intimacy wijl probably end where it com* 
menced, and his monument will soon be reared in a distant land, and the * piemeTita 
morV sculptured where I ipay never read it." And the thought that he might fall in 
midday of his career, and while she was forbidden to mourn him also, overpowered 
her feelings,, and she wept in,presence of her friend. 

Hope endeavored to console and cheer her^ but the night passed away in alternate 
dreams apd tears. The next day and the succeeding, was spent by Baker in busy 
prepvation, so far as his strength would allow, for bis^ departure, and the third day'» 

meridian sun shone upon him many a mile from- the city of , on his homeward 

way. He had not dared trust himself with another interview with Mary, for the more 
he thought of the subject, convinced as he was that she loved him, in connexion with 
the, to him, uncertain future,^ and the possibility ,.a8 he believed,. that time might over- 
come her affection, if it were not encouraged, the more he felt it was not best to meet 
her again, and accordingly set off without one word of kindness or adieu, intending 
to prosecute his journey a short distance By sufficient relays of horses, and then to* 
proceed by steamboat. The first night brought him up at a small public house in the 
little village of B.; and, as he retired to the silence of his chamber, there, sick, weary 
and lonely, how deeply did he regret that he had not brought with him,, at least, 
the tender farewell of Mary Emmons, accompanied by her blessing, to encourage the 
hope or the wisli to live. Resolving at once to do what he had lefl undone, he drew 
from his "luggage" his travelling stationery ,, and with an earnestness of purpose he 
opened the fountains of his heart, and whatever declaration,, promise, or vow neces' 
sary to bind them soul to soul, was there registered, and he added nothing but death 
should abrogate the writing. But two returning mails, and the packet was placed in 
the hands of Mary . With the eagerness of love the seal was broken, and instantly 
her whole spirit received a new impulse, and a new vision lighted up her destiny. 
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which no shadow crossed, save that of the grave untimely, and this, happily, was aa 
evanescent as the light* 

Baker reached his native city, after a toilsome journey, feeble and emaciated, which 
at once spread anxiety and alarm over every countenance whose friendly beams had 
cheered his manhood, and for several days succeeding, he seemed fast verging to tho 
grave. The tide of disease, however, at length began to ebb, and delieious fruits and 
lovely flowers, conresponding in luxuriousness and beauty to those that enrich that 
*< lord of the sun," and render it an asylum for disease and a retreat from mental de* 
eay, seemed to possess for him an invigorating and renovating influence, while each 
receding month left him nearer the temple of health than it found him. The corres- 
pondence between himself, and Mary had continued with all the ardor of attachment, 
and the bright hope of a happy fruition. Ten months brought him to a state of Jiealth 
enabling him to think of recommencing business at the North, and almost free from 
all fear of return of the wasting malady which had brought him low ; and he had 
promised to return, and in two months ratify his pledge in presence of the priest. A 
few weeks more, and tl^e day was actually appointed, and information of the intended 
ceremony communicated to many a dwelling. Lbudest and most heartfelt in con- 
gratulations among the friends of Mary, was Hope Grayson. 

*^ Did I not tell you," said she, a day or two previous to the appointed evening, 
** that you might be happier for his acquaintance ? and have you forgotten, Mary, that 
first meeting at Mrs. Daily's, and my prediction also.^" 

*< Ah, no," replied she, with less of joy in her appearance than an affianced bride 
might be supposed to wear almost on the very eve of her nuptials. *^ That our desti- 
nies are overruled by One whose wisdom errs not, I fully believe^ and that our most 
minute and daily aptions are ever made subservient to His wise purposes, and often 
aid in great events, I cannot doubt" — 

^^Nor had I ever any skepticism on that subject," said Hope. ^^ The old proverb, 
that ^ matches are made in Heaven,' has made the circuit of many a territory, and has 
become so stale that it passes for little else than a proverb ; but, with a slight differ- 
ence of version, it has ever been with me an impressive truth, matches are made by 
Heaven." 

" Well, somehow or other," observed her friend, " I feel as if I were making a use- 
less preparation, or as if some sad fatality would come in between me and the con- 
summation of my hopes." 

*< Nonsense," said Hope, again; '^excitement has. wearied you, and produced these 
gloomy forebodings ; rest will restore you, with the brightness of the whole picture 
before you." 

''It is not so," my friend; "intuitions with me have ever ,been precursors, and I 
must yet believe, though I am void of all that the world calls superstition, there is 
something in the human heart that takes up the event before its time, and carries it 
out in dreams of sleep, or in the still reflections of our waking hours. How often has 
the efiect been pictured on the mind's mirror long before the cause was known, e.ven 
to the appalling of the heart, of the individual concerned. It may be a kind of mes' 
merism — a mystery, yet a fact, for ages; or it may be eternity yet to unravel. But 
more than this, for I would not seem foolish — Horace is passionate and resolute to a 
fault, and his northern prejudices or change of opinion, created here, on the subject 
of slavery, has produced an altercation between him and a friend of his at home, a9 
Ins last letters have told me, and knowing his heat of temper, and the principles of 
his early education, which probably will exert an influence, greater or less, over his 
character down to gray hairs, I fear the result." 
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"Not a duel, certainly !" saddenly interrupted her friend. 

*• Oh, name it not,** returned Mary. " I would the fear we^p * as the baseless fkbric 
of a vision.' ** 

" Away, away with your fears, Mary," again returned she. " Horace has too much 
of religious principle, and too much of the true courage of a man as well as a Chris- 
tian, which will ever dare the sneers of the multitude rather than bend to the shrink 
of a false honor to become a duellist, who often goes to the field the victim of a de- 
mon's ire, and returns a fratricide." 

** First principles, Hope, first principles, early education — how much do the 
phrases bear," said Mary. " I should not fear for him had the lessons of his youth 
been as pure as those of his manhood, or his first enunciations had not been that hol- 
low, unmeaning word, honor, which even the religion in which he was educated does 
not disavow. But, I repeat it, early education — how few can resist its influence, or 
fret themselves from its bondage, even down to three score and ten.'* 

" Now, Mary, divest yourself of these foolish fears and be cheerful. He will soon 
be here. You say he was to have lefl home a week yesterday. To-day is Tuesday, 
and he will certainly arrive before Thursday, the evening of which himself appointed 
to lead you to the altar. Continue your preparations, therefore, and" fear not, even 
though he should not arrive till the very hour, for there may be delays which he can-* 
not foresee, both by steamboat and stage ; and when the emergency comes, rather 
than a disappointment even of an hour at such an occasion, he will procure sure 
means to bring him here in full time." 

" True," said Mary, " and in the happy prospect I will endeavor to forget my fears." 

Thus reassured, the friends departed. The next day brought another letter from 
Baker, saying he was ready to set off the next rtorning j and, though it was possible 
he might not arrive till the evening previous to their intended marriage, he begged . 
she would not be over anxious on his account, for January first should bear Upon its 
record the register of their public vows. Mary was hence in better sph-its, though a 
fear still lurked within her bosom, and the morning of the new year dawned and had 
fiir advanced, while he 6ad not arrived. Th^ evening drew on, and he came not, and 
in the bitterness of secret sorrow did she retire to her chamber and attire herself as a 
bride. But what a mockery did it seem to her, and how void of purpose. Neverthe- 
less, the guests were bidden, and the bridegroom might yet come — oh, he might; and 
she suffered the rose-wreath to embrace her hair, and the diamond circlet to sparkle 
on her neck. The preparation was finished, all finished — even the tiny hand was 
gloved, when a servant burst the door and threw down a letter. Mary took it up, but 
she could not recognize it. The superscription was strange, though the post mark 
answered to her worst fears; and the familiar " forget-me-not" upon the seal was 
wanting. She opened it, however, with a trembling hand, and in the well-known 
cyphers of the beloved one, were these brief, few lines : ' 

** Dear Mary : Excuse my brevity, for the occasion demands it ; and I may live to 
render just apology for what may seem cold neglect or unkindness. My late epistles 
may have prepared your mind for a meeting with my early associate, Henry Bristol, 
upon the field of honor. Twelve o'clock this day, (meridian) is appointed for the 
meeting. The hour is at hand, and, in the full hope of returning a victor, I write 
this ; but i^hould I fall, (which ' may Heaven prevent) I here leave for you my most 
affectionate farewell ; and may God heal the wound my folly may have occasioned ; 
and in the resources of your own truly great mind and His promises, may you find a 
balm for all your sorrow. Could I at this moment retrace the hasty step I have taken, 
throw back the challenge, and undo what a moment of .rashness and passion has done. 
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and at the same time preserve my honor, how speedily were it accomplished, but the 
principles of my early education would be violated, and my name stigmatized. I 
would that my first impi^ssions bad not been in favor of this law, for though my early 
education has made me serve it as true up to this hour, yet now, as I am just to con- 
firm my happiness for life, and dJso that of another, I am ready to pronounce it a false 
code. The hour has arrived. Once more, receive my most affectionate farewell." 

Under this was added, in the trembling hand of a bereaved and mourning father : 

*' My son is no more ! He returned this day from the field of honor, a victim ; and 
that he nobly fell, is my only consolation, and the antidote for my disappointed hopes. 
May it also be yours.. The above, in his own hand, will tell the rest. Accept the 
fervent kind wishes of an afilicted parent. Edward Baker.'* 

And these brief lines from the father, glorying in honor which should be disgrace, 
and seizing upon its soulless support to sustain him in his sore bereavement, recom- 
mending* it as consolation to her also, but increased the agony of spirit with which 
Mary had perused the last sad words from the pen of her deluded friend. She hur- 
ried to the oratory, and there, in sorrow of soul unfathomable, she knelt before God 
in deep and holy communion ; and thus, while upon bended knee, she is introduced 
to the reader. ^ 

The hour appointed for the bridal soon arrived, and glad footsteps and silvery tones 
were heard below, while the priest in robes of rejoicing, followed up the merry throng. 
Alas, no bride or bridegroom graced the hall. Immediately, however, the painful in- 
telligence spread through the company, and the scene was solemnly and sadly re- 
versed. The bidden guests, many of whom had exchanged their smiles for tears^ 
silently retired, while the priest, with a choice friend or two, was detained to perform 
a sadder portion of the duty of his office — to offer consolation to the mourner. The 
heavy hour of midnight found him still engaged in this painful obligation, and the 
mourner's grief all unassuaged. But the gospel has consolation for the bereavement 
of every heart, and it will, sooner or later, apply itself to all who truly believe in it 
and seek for comfort there. Thus, at length, the sorrow of our heroine was alleviated 
by its holy application. And now, among the gifted daughters of America is found 
one Vho is somewhat past the meridian of her day, and who, in the meek endeavor 
to communicate instruction and impart happiness to others, renders her own path less 
rugged, -and who earnestly hopes, through the blood of Christ, to reap the joy re- 
fused this side the tomb, when she shall have arrived at that land where death cannot 
enter, and that is Mary £mmons. Would that no greater calamity than hers were 
the result of duelling. 

Reader, I did not think to write a love tale when I commenced, for many a strange 
and truthful history was in my mind, from which I hardly could select for your amuse- 
ment, but " so it has turned out;" and while I beg pardon if it suit not your taste, I 
add, I know n^t but woman may as well employ her pen in this way as any other, 
provided the sentiment be but -just, and the moral true. 



A CURE FOR A coMPLAii^iNG HUSBAND. — Rose, the private and confidential secretary 
of Louis XIV., had married his daughter to Mr. Rottal, president of the parliament. 
The husband was constantly complaining to him of the temper and disposition of his 
daughter. '* Tou are right," said Rose, *' she is an impertinent jade, and if I hear any 
more complaints of, her, I will disinherit her." The husband made no more com- 
plaints of his wife. 
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THi; MARRIAGE-DAY. 

" Among the circumstances of Mrs. Duncan's marriage-day, only one recurs to the 
imagination with the vividness of reality, as worthy to be particularized ; and it will 
bring the image of her who is now a bride in heaven, in the beauty of her holy, hum- 
ble, beaming smile, to the mind of many a loving and beloved friend. 

'* A party of lively and interested cousins and friehds had busied themselves in 
decorating the drawing-room for the solemn service during the morning. After their 
pleasant task was accomplished, and they had retired, one who felt a quieter and 
more profound anxiety for her happiness, stole gently to that room, which, for the 
time, seemed to possess the air oFa sanctuary. The door having been opened noise- 
lessly, the chamber was surveyed. There hung the gay bouquets of flowers, which, 
in compliment to the taste of Mary, were in unusual profusion. There lay the gayly- 
adomed bride's cake, which, according to the fanciful custom of the country, is ele- 
vated into great importance. There stood the sofa,^ wheeled with its back to the light, 
from which the pair were to rise to take their solemn Vow ; and there, in front of 
that sofa, kneeled the lovely bride, so fteeply absorbed in communing with God, that 
the was unconscious of the presence of an intruder. 

"The occasion was too sacred to admit of social union, even in prayer; and the 
door was closed, as it had been opened, with a petition that Jehovah would hear and 
accept her sacrifice, without her becoming conscious of the inspection of a human 
eye." , 



Original. 
THE AEGEAN SEA. 

BY MRS. M. L. GARDINKR. 



The Mgean sea ! how beaiUifol 

Its sunlit waters flow, 
Where fabled Deles floated once, 

Till Juno's dreadful vow, 
That on the earth there should no spot 

Be found'for one whose charms 
Dimmed hers a moment, and seduced 

Her husband from her arms. 

To shun her wrath, immortal Joyo 

To Delos quick conveyed 
The fair Lutona, where her boy 

The floating island stayed : 
The famed Apollo, he whose lute 

Sent forth such rapturous strains, 
The rocks were charmed, the birds were 

Upon the dewy plains. [mute 

The swains -delighted, in the vales 
Danced on the blooming flowers^ 



As his soft voice on whispering gales, 
Stole o'er their vine-clad bowers. 

The ^gean sea ! how beautiful 
It opens on the eye. 

As soft and clear its azure blue 
Mirrors the spangled sky. 

The iEgean sea ! the iEgean sea ! 

How charming is the name ! 
Go, read the Greek mythology, 

And learn from whence it came. 
Once JE^eus and his son agreed 

A monster to destroy ; 
And as a sign, should he succeed, 

He told his darling boy 

To raise on high the snow-white sail, 

[f on the foaming tide, 
III triumph Tore the prosperous gale 

His noble bark should ride. 
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But sbonld th' immortal godi oppoM, 
And Jove bis thunders burl, 

Then, as tbe wbite waye round him flows, 
The broad, black sail unfurl. 

Theseus departs — ^the monster slays^ 

By Ariadne led; 
And from his labyrinthian cave 

Brought forth the monster dead ! ' 
Low at her feet his laurels green 

Theseus, delighted, laid j 
She 8miled«-he loved — till by a wretch 

She was from him betrayed ! 

So full of anguish was his soul 

At his ill-fated lot. 
The waves unheeded, round him roll — 

The signal he forgot. 
He thought not of that aniious mind 

On winds and waves intent — 
8ag Harbor, June 18, 1843. 



That father, whom he left behind 
With age and sorrow bent. 

The ship of Theseus presses on 

Toward the whitened sands. 
Where high upon a towering rock 

The aged .£geus stands. 
Far off, upon the deep blue maiii. 

He turns his eager eyes, 
And in the misty distance sees 

A sail in faintness rise ! 

The whitened flag meets not his view ! 

And in his heart-felt grief 
For Theseus, by the monster slain, 

Sprung from the sbelving reef! 
Deep in the opening, foaming spray 

He sank in maniac glee ; 
And that last, sad, fatal leap, 

Baptized the ^gean sea ! 



WOMAN'S KINDNESS. 



F. Grummett, member of Parliament, relates the following incident, which o«- 
eurred while he was passing through a small village near Rochefort, (France,) as a 
prisoner under a military escort. 

" I had obtained a fresh supply of canvass for my feet, which were much blistered, 
and extremely sore ; but this was soon worn out, and I suffered dreadfully. About 
noon we halted in the market place of a small town, bearing every mark of antiquity — 
I Hiink it w^ Melle — to rest and refresh. To escape the sun, I took my seat on an 
old tea chest, standing in front of a huckster's shop, and removed my tattered moc- 
casins. 'While doing this, an elderly lady came out of the shop, accompanied by a 
young girl very prettily dressed, and 'Pauvre gar^on!* *Pauvre prisonnier!'* were 
uttered by both. The girl, with tears in her eyes, looked at my lacerated feet, and 
then, withotLt saying a word, returned to the house. In a few minutes she reap- 
peared ; but her finery had been taken off, and she carried a large bowl of warm water 
in her hands. In a moment the bowl was placed before me } she motioned me to put 
in my feet, which I did, and down she went i^pon her knees, and washed them in the 
most tender manner. Oh, what a luxury was that half hour ! The elder female 
brought me food, while the younger,' having performed her office, wrapped up my 
feet in soft linen, and then fitted on a pair of her mother's shoes. 
' Hail, woman, hail ! last formed in Eden's bowers. 
Mid humming streams, and fragrance-breathing floWers3 
Thou art, mid light and gloom, through good and ill, 
Creator's glory— man's <;hief blessing still. 
Thou calm'st our thoughts, as halcyons calm the sea, 
Sooth'st in distress, when servile minions flee 5 
And, oh ! without thy sun-bright smiles below, 
Life were a night, and earth a waste of wo !' 



• " Poor boy !" " Poor prisoner ! 
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During the process above mentioned, numbers had collected round, and stood 
silently witnessinj^ so angelic an act of charity. * Eulalie' heeded them not ', but 
when her task was finished, she raised her head, and a sweet smile of gratified pleasure 
beamed on her face." 



Original, 
DEATHBED SCENES. No. II. 



BT RXT. J. D. BRIDGE. 



Some years ago, I knew Margaret F. She was a fine girl — modest, virtuous, pious $ 
but she was a child of affliction. Her afflictions, however, resulted in the disentan- 
glement of her young heart's afiTections from earthly vanities, and their elevation to 
Uie abiding objects of Heaven. She chose to be a Christian while young, and deemed 
not her beauty or grace of person and deportment, or the vigor and vivacity of her 
mind and spirits too valuable to be laid a willing sacrifice on the altar of religion. 

Her early decease proved the wisdom of her choice. The blooming, blushing rose 
had scarce displayed its various lovely hues, or shed its fragrance on the whispering 
winds, ere a furious blast tore it from its stem, and scattered its beautiful leaves upon 
the bosom of its mother earth. 

Margaret sickened and died ; but the living light of immortal hope illumined all 
her pathway to the tomb ! While dying, she asked her weeping friends to sing. 
They inquired, "What shall we sing.'" And in reply she repeated those thrilling— 
those enrapturing lines : 

" On Jordan^s stormy banks I stand. 
And cast a wishful eye, , 
To Canaan's fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie i" 
and while the melting music of the chamber of death yet floated on the breeze, her 
winged spirit sp«d its flight to its happy Jiome above. 

'' T|iere the groves of God, that sever 
Fade or fall, are green forever, 
Mirrored in the radiant tide $ 
There along the sacred waters, 
Unprofaned by tears or slaughters, 
Wander earth's immortal daughters. 
Each a pure immortaPs bride.'' 



'THAT SAD SECOND CHILDHOOD. 



' I have wished that sad, second childhood might have a mother still, to lay its head upon her 

lap."— jKio. 



Childhood, its little grief 
May, on its mother's breast. 

Lay it, and find relief. 
Where childish cares have rest. 



But what for Age remains 7 
Age,— with neglect and gloomy— 

Where may it hide its pains 
But in the friendiv tomb 7 
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MARRIED M« N. 

During the honey-moon, as during courtship, few men display their real character. 
An artificial restraint is placed upon them, and, with few exceptions, in that brief pe- 
riod of felicity, they imitate as closely as possible the beau ideal of a pattern husband. 
"But alas ! the honey-modn too x>flen sets in clouds — the mask soon falls, and the shades 
of character come darkly forth. The Titian tints of the portrait deepen into the som- 
l)re hues of Rembrandt, and the married man shows his true colors. It is then, the 
task of the philanthropic and observant author to'^epict, with the utmost fidelity, the 
3>rincipal characteristics of some of the benedicts. Let us begin, for mstahce, with 

THB ^ETTT. 

A man is bom a befty, as he is a genius, mechanician, musician, poet or financier. 
Hie betty may adore his wife and children, be aa honorable man of business, and 
acquit himself of all those duties which society imposes, but his home will still be 
disagreeable. 

Breakfast is served. The wife takes up the morning paper while she sips her cofi^ 
and our domestic gentleman amuses himself by -making toast. For a few moments 
he is absorbed in silent ccmtemplation ef the glowing embers^ but in a short time he 
calls the attention of his wife, and says, " Did you put a stick of wood on the fire last 
evening, after I went out?" 

*'.A stick of wood, my dear ! What did you say ?'* 

" I was not talking Hebrew, I believe. When I went out lairt evening, at nine 
o'clock, there were two sticks on the fire, a large and small one—- enough to last till 
bed-time. 1 4onH want to prevent your having as much fire as you please, but I want 
to keep an exact account ', for this morning I found three brands.. Now, how could 
there be three brands if you did not burn a third stick?" 

^^ Ah ! my dear, how vexatious you are, sometimes. I may or may not have put on 
more wood. I am trying to read an article which interests me, and you must needs 
interrupt me about a paltry stick of wood !" 

The domestic gentleman is silent, and contents himself with whistling to himself 
3n a low tone — a thing which he is in the habit of doing, when he is dissatisfied with 
«jreply. 

At breakfast the butter arrests liis attention. 

** How much did you pay for this butter ?" he asks, 

"I don't know, I'm sure." 

*' Don't know ! What do you mean ?" 

'*• The servant purchased it." 

<• You learned the price from her, of course?" 

^ Yes, yes— J remember : it was thirty-six cents, I believe." 

<* You believe ! Here ! Sally, Sally !" 

The servant makes her appearance, and is arraigned before the domestic man. 

** How much was this butter, Sally ?" 

*• Thirty-six cents, sir." 

"•' Thirty-six cents a pound ?" 

** Of course — it wasn't thirty-six cents a firkin," replies the yonng lady, with a dig* 
"dainful and rather daring curl of the lip ; and as she leaves the room, she indulges 
herself with the housemaid's luxury of slamming the door behind her. 

8 
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"Tbirty-siz cents a pound !" repeats the domestic man. ^^Thirtj-six cents ! It is 
truly frightful to think of! I ate sotae capital butter at Bilson's, the other morning, 
and he only paid thirty-two cents. Bilson's butter was the better of the two." 

When the housemaid commences the daily task of sweeping the room — a diity 
which would seem to carry its reward with it, to judge by the cheerful zeal with which 
it is commonly performed, the domestic husband is always before the servant's broom, 
peering into every comer, solicitous to detect cobwebs, and pushing his scrutiny into 
every hole and corner. Some time before the dinner-hour he is accustomed to make a 
solemn tour of the kitchen. He is an habitual lif^r of pot-lids, and inquisitor of tin- 
kitchens and reflecting bakers. If the old fashion of roasting meat is still honored in 
bis family, he draws his stool to the chimney-comer, and bakes the crown of his head 
as he bends over the fire, and whips up the turnspit into a full gallop. He hovers 
over an unknown dish, in doubt awhile, and then summons the cook. 

" What have you here ?" 

•'Fricasseed chicken, sir." 

^ Have you put in any mushrooms .'" 

" Certainly, iir." 

" It is very singular — I can't find any. Ah ! here I have one--ryefl, yes, it's aH 
right. Do we have soup to-day ?" 

•* Don't you see the pot on the fire ?" 

" Very true. But let me tell you, you spoil your soups by putting too many vege- 
tables in<them. Now how many carrots have you put in ?" 

** I'm sure I don't remember. Must I count them now .•"' 

" It will be as well. Stop — I'll do it for you. I shouldn't be surprised if there • 
were half a dozen." 

And the gentleman commences a painful search for the orange-colorad vegetables, 
in the course of which he receives sundry splashes from the unctuous and savory soup, 
and finally, in tadting a spoonful of the compound rather prematurely, he scalds his 
mouth severely, without, however, receiving the least sympathy from the cook, to 
whom such an occurrence seems to give peculiar satisfkction. An accident of this 
kind usually puts an end to his quest, and he leaves the kitchen with diminished dig- 
nity. The betty is the peculiar aversion of the cook. Indeed your cook seldom re- 
mains long in the service of your domestic man — she soon demands l^r wages and 
quits his roof— but the lady of the house is debarred the enjoyment of the servant's 
privilege — for such the scandalous world asserts that she considers it. — Boston Mis- ' 
etUany, 



Original. 
OCTOBER. 

2T MR9. M. O. STEVENS. 

A HKARTT welcome to thy ruddy cheek, 
Bright^hued October! for to us thou seem'st 
As an old friend 5 and we are glad to mark 
As erst thy liv'iy's rioh magnificence. 
September has just bade us an adieit-* 
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Thy gentler sister — she who's strewn the leaves 
So thicklj for tbj triumpha] approach. 

In truth thou art arrayed most gloriously } 

Thou com'st as for a f^tival bedeck'd ; 

And thy tire- woman, Nature's self^ 'twould seem 

Of our republican simplicity 

Would make a jest, by thus adorning thee. 

Year after year we've watch'd thy visits fleet : 

Appearing now in thy rich orange robes, 

Or glowing ofl in sunset's crimson hues ; 

Again, a mantle of the " sevenfold arch" 

Floats o'er thy form ; anon, thou'rt wrapp'd in cloak 

And hood of " silver gray or russet brown." 

Now, flaunting in the gay coquette's attire ; • 

And DOW, the matron's graver robes are thine. 

Mayhap, we find thee aping fresh lipp'd Spring, 

Then donning tiats of oriental pomp. 

As a sultaaa most thou iov'st to cone, 

And in good truth the guise befits thee well : 

Thy loveliness has a maturity 

To e'en luxuriant Summer quite ux^nown. 

And far out-rivalling the virgin Spring. 

And in thy quiet moods, thou hast a voice, 

A deep, still voice which breathes forth words unhean} 

From other lips than thine. The liet'ning ear 

And ** heart of him whom Nature's works can charm/' 

Drinks in thy voiceless and mysterious words, 

Full of deep wisdom and most solemn truth. 

What deeds shall mark thy brief, but lovely stay ? 
How will the record of thy visit read t 
A mixed memorial of joy and grief, 
Of hope and fear, of life and death 'twill be. 
Thott'lt hear the first faint cry of new-born life, 
*And the last wail the summoned soul shall give; 
Thou'lt mark the kindling thought of youthful eyes, 
And their last beams quenched in Death's icy touch. 
The songs which gladly welcome thy approach, 
At thy departure shall be hushed in Death. 
A tribute from all nations, and all tongues. 
From youth, and love, and vice, and hoary age. 
Wilt thou bear hence upon thy shadowy wings. 

Art thou not then a teacher to our hearts, 

Would we but heed thy lessons' voiceless words ? 

The changeful beauty of thine own bright hues, 

The rustle of thy drap'ry at it falls, 

Breathes low an admonition to the ear. 

It bids us pierce the mist before our eyes. 

And read the written message thou dost B^ar : 

'' All flesh is grass ; the goodliness thereof 

Is as the short-lived flower ; it withereth 

And fades ; but the firm word of God shall- stand 

For evermore." 



9» WOMAN. 

Origin&i. 
WOMAN. 

M K ALLEGORT. 
BT HRS. BIARGARET BLAKE. 

WoMJMi ! po«t8, from time to trme, in rapturous strains, have sung^ thy jHtaises, an* 
called thee an angel ; but, ere you exult in tfie appellation, consider whether you be- 
long to that class who are angels of light and mercy to the world in which you live p 
er whether you are of those who, in consequence of rebelling against the just laws of 
a holy God, are called fallen angels^ and are fit only for the abodes of darkness. 

I saw Martha come forth upon the great stage of life^ arrayed in the attractive garbb 
of youth and loveliness ; I saw her turn away from the bowers of Pleasiure and Ease^ 
and say to Idleneis, begone, thou thief of time ; I saw her enter the chamber of the- 
•ick, and there, bending over the coucbof pain, I saw her bathing the aching head^ 
and giving: drink to the fevered lips: then, thought I, she is an angel of mercy. 

Again, and I saw her open the door of her hospitable mansion tb the poor wayfarings 
man, and give him shelter from the storm ; I saw her go to the lowly dwelUsg of the- 
bumble poor, I heard her speak to them words of comfort,, and from her own stores, E 
•aw her administer to their wants : O angel of kindness^ I heard her plead the eause- 
of the injured, and reprove the tongue of Calumny : angel of charity. I saw her 
gather about her groups of neglected children, and teach to them the words of life. 

Again, and I saw her forsaking kindred and friends, and going to the dark an(£ 
Benighted comers of the earth, and there I beheld her rear the banner of the cross^ 
Inscribed upon it were words of glad tidings to all people : " Look unto me, all ye* 
ends of the earth, and be ye saved.*' " Come unto me, all ye weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest." Well might she be called an angel of light and mercy. 

But O, how shocking is the thought^ that any of the lovely beings created in the- 
female form, and made capable of such vast usefiilness,^ should apostatize, and despise- 
their high destiny. 

I looked again, and Matilda appeared. She was of ai^ exquisite form, and moved, a 
nymph, on the stage of life. Throngs of admiring swains followed in her train, and 
eried, " What an angel of beauty !" I saw her enter the giddy dance, and slide along^ 
'*the gayest of the gay." She sung in the strains of a siren, and promised, a volup- 
tuous paradise to all her followers. Many a promising youth stood within the sound 
of the charmer's voice. 1 cried, " Young men-j beware ! she leads to the chambers or 
death; her steps take hold on hell; she is a falleu angel." Some gave a listening" 
ear to my warning, and began to consider : when, they considered, reason resumed her 
empire, and the mist fell from their eyes ; then they beheld the hideous form of her 
nature through the thin drapery of her outward charms, and c&lled on the guardian* 
angels of virtue to protect them. Soon-, I saw each with one by his side ; I saw them, 
stand before the man of God, and plight their vows at the hymenial altar ; I saw them, 
•nter yondef dwelling, and there erect the family altar ; tliere was offered up the- 
morning and the evening sacrifice, accompanied with melodious songs of praise ; no* 
jaring sounds, nor angry looks disturbed the quiet of that dwelling. A few years- 
passed on, and I beheld them surrounded by a family of little ones, whose sweety 
■miling faces told that good order and harmony prevailed. I saw:- their guardian anget 
(theix mother) administering to all their littlt wants ; I saw her closely ^atck sadk 
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•ezpaHding thought of their young and tender minds ; and with what aridity did she 
root out the noxious weeds of vice^ and plant in their stead the principles of yirtae 
and piety. She was indeed, a guardian angel. 

But where are Matilda and her votaries, and how did their career end ? Their story 

is a sad one. For awhile, they figured in the giddy rounds of intoxicating pleasures 

pleasures that left a sting behind ; they eagerly pursued happiness, but still she eluded 
their grasp; yet they pressed on, blindly hasting after that phantom which lures only 
to destroy. Bewildered by folly, they were easily led into vice; and from one step 
in vice, the way to another is short. Hope mocked them ; pleasure deceived, and left 
•an aching void; conscience upbraided; memory of the past haunted; the future 
threatened eternal death. Soon were heard the angry sounds of discord and conten- 
tion ; all the malignant passions of a fallen angel were in full exercise. Some flew to 
the gaming table, some to the intoxicating bowl, and the dark hours of midnight be- 
held their horrid revels. These extravagancies introduced their consequent evils^ 
disease, want and misery. Next, I beheld them on a bed of languishing and distress, 
while the king of terrors rapped loudly at their door for admittance, and could not be 
refused, for his command was absolute. Matilda and her fallen sisters could afford no 
consolation, for they had none for themselves^naught but dismal groans echoed and 
re-echoed through their gloomy apartments. Then came death, and dropped the cur- 
tain of time. I saw the yawning grave receive them ; and, as the cold clods fell upon 
their coffins, I thought within myself, O, if what I have seen of their misery here, on 
the confines of time, is but a foretaste of their future state, how feeble would be any 
attempt of language to describe its horrors ! 

I turned from this threshold of perdition, and went to the dying chamber of Martha. 
There was peace like a river — the smiles of her Savior shed a holy joy around. «* 0," 
said she, " death to me seems but the gate of endless joy. I feel that legions of togels 
hover around me, and are waiting to waft my soul to the paradise of the redeemed, 
who surround the throne of God." 

Carlisle, 1842. 



It is impossible to read the following charming letter, without admiring the spirit 
of " beautiful humanity'* it displays. Though unknown to us, the fair invalid has 
our highest esteem; and we are sure that all our readers will pay her the same- 
tHhute. — Ed. Peael. 

BIRDS. 

** The time of the singing birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land." 

Rev. Mr. Linsley : Dear Sir : Having often heard that yourself and family were 
very fond of birds, and something of a very interesting nature concerning them having 
come directly under my observation, indeed entirely in connection with myself, I 
thought an account of it might not prove uninteresting to you. Eatly in the Sum- 
mer of 1840, as I was one morning reclining on my couch, in the back room, the 
doors being open, a very small bird came hopping in, and ran about the floor, appar- 
ently in quest of something to eat. I happened to have a soda biscuit by me, and 
instantly threw it some crumbs, which it ran to and ate as if very hungry. In a few 
minutes, it flew out. Before long, it returned, bringing ianother with it. I fed them 

8. 455944 
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^th plentifully, and they flew out. In a ghort time, one returned and partook ag'ain > 
liter awhile, the other ; so they continued through the day. I did not think of see' 
ing them any more, but I had no' sooner taken up my accustomed place on my couck 
the next morning, than m came one of my little visitors,' quite tame, and quite at 
home } it ran near me, took a hasty breakfast, and ran out. Soon^ its mate came and 
toek'his, in quite aa friendly a manner. 

Thus they continued coming from ten to thirty tinies a day, and soon became so at- 
tached to their hostess that they would seldom take their meal, ever ready on a cleaft 
paper by the door,, but would run close to my couch, and look up to me, to have me. 
drop it to them at my side, whieh they would take perfectly unconcerned. They ap^ 
peared for a time quite afraid of strangers, particularly children, and would look to 
me as they came in,, as if to a^, is it safe.' However, they soon lost their fears orf 
them, and would come in when three or four were present, Aftej a few weeks, they 
began- to> carry away large pieces every time they came, after satisfying their hungef, 
which convinced me tbe^ had little ones to feed, and I was astonished to see what a 
load they would carry,, oftentimes three pieces at once, as large as half a large pea. 

Thus they continued visiting me ^ months, until some time in the last of Sep- 
tember, just after tea, at the edge of a delightful evening, I heard such a chirping 
and chattering as almost deafened me. In an instant^ the little mother appeared en- 
.ticing along her dear little ones, which were almost splitting their throats with their 
chattering ; and soon the father appeared. They ran up the st^ps into the room, and 
stopped just in the door perfectly still, except the mother, who ran to me very hastily^ 
stopped at my side, looked up in my face, and began to talk, as she thought, as intel- 
ligibly as any person would, conversing with me. I never was more astonished. I 
supposed that she wa« asking me to protect her little ones. She stood in this mannef 
a few> moments, talking as fast as she could, when she ran back to her children, and 
they all commenced eating the abundant meal, which had been prepared for them. 
When finished, they flew out, and visited me no more. I was theii convinced that 
the mother was expressing her gratitude instead of asking protection. 

I mourned the lo8»of my dear little family , not expecting ever to see them again f 
when, O, how was*! delighted, as, sitting- at my bed-room window one Sunday morn^ 
mg, early in the month of the next June, the dear little, preatvire that first made it» 
appearance came running up the walk, directly to the door. Feeling very ill, and 
the morning being rainy, I could not go to let it in^. (the family being at church,) and 
was obliged to let it go away, whiclv'it did very broken-heartedly, after waiting some 
time,, without gjving it a welcon^e. 

I reconciled myself, thinking it would return the next day ; but I waited for it, and 
it did not come, and I had entirely given up the idea of seeing it any more, when, 
how was I overjoyed one morning t<y see i* fly in at the door, and run directly to my • 
couch. She stopped directly before me, looked up and began to chipper. I answered 
her nttle "how do you do," and gave her some breakfast. She ran out, and soon her 
mate came. They then continued their visits from ten to forty times a day, some^ 
times together, sometimes alone, would often stay and run about the room and ap- 
, peared delighted when I felt able to answer their prattle. On. stormy days, not being 
able to bear the damp air from an open door, when finding it closed, they would come 
to the window and flutter, begging to come in. 

I would open the door a little space, just large enough for them to pass througl^; 
they would immediately fly to the scraper and crowd through evidently delighted,, 
and try to show their gratitude. After taking their meal, totally unconcerned at being 
shut in, they would amuse themselves awhile, then- crowd out again, and fly to their 
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nests. Thus they continued their visits to me again for months, quite at home, and 
for severaTof'the last weeks carrying away a large mess every visit, which convinced 
me they had again a little charge to feed, when one beautiful morning, about ten 
o'clock, such a chirping all of a sudden, and in a moment I had five little visitors on 
the threshold of the door, the younger ones fluttering and chirping so as almost to 
deafen me, but appearing so happy as hardly to know what to do. 

I threw down a large mess of crumbs, when the parents instantly ran, to me and 
took them to their little unfledged children, put them in their mouths, and came again 
and again for some minutes ', after, being sufficiently fed, all flew out. Thus they con- 
tinued to come, at times all together, sometimes the little ones, one or two at once, some- 
times one alone, for several days, but generally three or four together, and hardly leav- 
ing me alone at all, running round my feet when at table, and picking the mites as they 
fell, and trying to amuse me. In about two weeks they all came at once, after tea, 
took an abundant meal, ran about and chattered to me, and ran outr I saw the dear 
little creatures no more. 

Should they return again the coming Summer, as they probably will, I shall give 
you a further history. In the meantime, believe me, sir, most respectfully yours, 

Stratford, Feb. 4, lSi2. C. C. 

The above-mentioned bird is the chirping 8J>arrow (fringilla socialis of Wilson), 
She and her mate have again returned to visit their hostess. If you deem the above 
worthy an insertion in your daily, it is at your service. It furnishes good evidence 
of what kindness and gentleness to the feathered race, at the hands of a young lady, 
ean. accomplish. Yours, &c. J. H. L. 

JV(MO Haven Herald, 



Original. • * 

, INSCRIPTION FOR A MONUMENT 

ZRECTEO BY ▲ WIFE TO THE ■ MEMORY OF HER HUSBANPr 
BT MRS. L. H. SIGOURlTEr. 

H£R>E shall the drooping'willow ware— > 
The pearly night-dews fall, . . 

And cherish'd flowrets rise to deck 
Thy couch— my earthly all. 

My earthly all ! — thine image dear 

Ne'er from my heart shall fleet- 
Ne'er en my lips thy Yirtaes die, 

While memory holds her seat. 

But Christ hath given a glorious hope 

To meet thee 'mid the blest, 
Where parting tear was never shed^ 

And all the weary rest. 
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THE ESSEX RING. 

This ring, to which a historical and romantic record is attached as the token, (the 
sight of which, recalling her tenderest feeling, was to act with talismanic power on 
the Queen, and insure her assent to any request it accompanied,) is an heirloom in 
the " Warner" family, and is in the possession of Colonel Edward Warner, the rep- 
resentative of the elder branch. This ring is formed of a single diamond, cut in the 
shape of a heart, and bears an additional interest as having been the gift of the unfor- 
tunate Mary, Queen of Scotland, to Queen Elizabeth, at the period of her marriage 
with Lord Darnley, in 1555, when she sent it to her royal rival, together with the fi>l- 
lowing lines, written by Buchanan : * 

" This gem behold, the emblem of my heart, 
From which my cousin's image ne'er shall part} 
Clear in its lustre, spotless does it shine, 
As clear, as spotless, as this heart of mine ; 
What though the stone a greater hardness wears, 
Superior ^rmness still the figure bears.'' 

The fact of Lady Nottingham's treacherous concealing of the ring, confided to her 
by the condemned Essex with his pleading for life from his offended sovereign, is too 
well known to require repetition, as well as that the Queen's anguish at Lady Not- 
tingham's deathbed confession led to her own immediate dissolution. This ring 
then fell into the possession of King James L, who gave it to Captain Warner, to- 
gether with other marks of distinction, in remuneration of his extensive discoveries 
in the West Indies, by which three of our most valuable colonies were added to the 
British dominions. In 1629, Capt. Warner was knighted by King Charles I., a dig- 
nity at that period, highly considered. The royal patents and documentary proofs of 
the foregoing facts are to be found in the Royal College of Arms, and in the posses-^ 
sion of the representative of the family. — Court Gazette. 



PICTURE OF INFANCY. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 



In the dusky court, . 
Near the altar laid, 
Sleeps the child in shadow 

Of his mother's bed ; 
Softly he reposes, 
Aud his lids of roses, 
Closed to earth, uncloses 

On the heaven o'erhead. 

Many a dream is with him, 
Fresh from fairy land, 
Spangled o'er with diamondi 
Seems the ocean sand j 



Suns are gleaming there, 
Troops of ladies fair 
Souls of infants bear 
In their charming hand. 

O, enchanting vision ! 
Lo, a rill upsprings, 
And, from out its bosom, 

Comes a voice that sings. 
Lovelier there appear 
l^re and sisters dear. 
While his mother near 

Plumes her new-bom wings. 
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But a brighter vision 
Yet his eyes behold ; 
Roses all, and lilies, 

Every path enfold ; 
Lakes in shadow sleeping, 
Silver fishes leaping, 
And the waters creeping 

Through the reeds of gold. 

Slumber ©n. sweet indint, 

Slumber peacefully ; 

Thy young soul yet knows not 

What thy lot may be. 
Like dead leaves that sweep 
Down the stormy deep. 
Thou art borne in sleep, 

What is all to thee 7 

Thou canst slumber by the way ; 
Thou hast learnt to borrow 
Naught from study, naught from care ', 
The cold hand of sorrow^ 



On thy brow unwrinkled yet. 
Where young truth and candor sit^ 
Ne'er with rugged nail hath writ 
That sad word, '* to-morrow." 

Innocent ! thou sleepest,— 
See the heavenly band. 
Who foreknow the trials 

That for man are planned f 
Seeing him unarmed^ 
Unfearing, unalarmed, 
With their tears have warmed 

His unconscious hand. 

Angels, hovering o'er htm. 
Kiss him where he lies. 
Hark ! he sees them weeping ; 

" Gabriel !" he cries j 
** Hush I" the angel says, 
On his lip he lays 
One finger, and displays 

His native skies. 

Foreign Quarterly Revieur^ 



THE SUN AT MIDNIGHT. 

A STEAMBOAT leaves Stockholm every week, and toaches at Geffe, HudiksvaH, 
Hemosand, Umea, and other points on the western coast of the gulf of Bothnia, as 
well as Wasa on the eastern, on its way up to Tornea, at the head of the gulf. This 
Toyage is a very pleasant one, and gives an opportunity to those who wish to go up 
to that very northern city at the summer solstice, (the 23d June, or St. John's day,) 
when, from a neighboring mountain, they can have their &ith confirmed ib the truth 
of the Copemican system : for, at that epoch, the sun, to those who are on that eleva- 
tion, does not descend below the horizon,, but is seen to deeline to the northwest, and 
verge more and more to the exact north, until it reaches at midnight its lowest point, 
'when it is just visible above the horizon. In a few minutes it is seen to commence 
its outward course towards the northeast, and thus continues its glorious progress until 
it reaches again its zenith in the South. Even to one who is at Stockholm at that 
epoch, the nights for two or three weeks are sufficiently light from the refraction of 
the sun's rays, owing to its being so little beneath the horizon, for the performance of 
almost any business. We happened at about that time, four years ago, to be going up 
to the Promotion at Upsala, and were obliged to travel all night ; and we have a dis- 
tinct recoUectiou of reading a letter at midnight with ease, even while passing through 
a forest. And the year after, at the same season, we often whiled away our leisure 
hour by sitting at the window of the house where we stayed, on the English quay at 
St. Petersburgh, a city which is situated in the same degree as Upscila, and half a de- 
gree north of Stockholm, and reading until midnight. During that period scarcely a 
cloud was to be seen in the sky, which had, both day and night, that light blue which 
is peculiar to these northern regions at that portion of the year, and which is occa- 
sioned by the rays of the sun striking the atmosphere of the earth at so small an angle. 
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Scarcely a star was visible in the heaviens at night; and the moon, even when full, 
hardly formed a shadow. At that season there is something unnatural and deathlike 
in the appearance of things as night sets in. Business comes to an end before the sun 
goes down, and all nature falls into stillness and repose while it is yet light ; and if 
you have been unaccustomed to such a state of things, you seem, as you pass the 
streets, whether it be of Stockholm or St. Petersburgh, Hernosand. or Tornea, to be in 
the midst of a city which is uninhabited- No living thing is to be seen anywhere, as 
you pass from street to street, save some solitary sentinel, with his gray coat and 
musket. — Baird's Travels in Europe, 



Original. 
THE SUPERSTITIOUS MOTHER, 

Amelia was a young mother > an affectionate husband and three sweet children 
composed her family. ' Neatness, harmony and conjfort pervaded her dwelling, and 
the stranger guest, who occasionally partook of its hospitality, carried away the im- 
pression, that hers was the best ordered and happiest domestic circle he ever knew; 
and so it was, with one exception. 

Does the reader inquire what that was ? I answer, it was the presence of a most 
frightful intruder — a shapeless fiend, who disturbed the comfort and, even, frequently 
prevented the sleep of the whole family — who filled every comer, from cellar to gar- 
ret, with fantastic creations, and whose delight it was to wrap that otherwise happy 
family in a cloud of gloom aiid terror. His name was Superstition. 
' . To drop all metaphor, Amelia was a superstitious woman — a believer in ghost and 
hobgoblin ; in omens and signs of forthcoming evite. Her overwrought imagination 
peopled the night with all sorts of fanciful visions, whose shadowy forms gliding and 
flitting across her footsteps, filled her with indescribablie terror. Her own shadow 
was frequently mistaken for a ghost ; a pale moonbeam shining on the wall, seemed a 
tenant of the grave ; a poor black cat, to her fancy, was a witch, or even a fiend ; 
while the ticking of the deathwateh was an omen" threatening the extinction of her 
whole family. 

With an unpardonable thoughtlessness, Amelia devoted her leisure moments to the 
reading of the most ghost-like of the writings of romance. The Old English Baron, 
Castle of Otranto, Mysteries of Udolpho, and works of a kindred character, were the 
companions of her evening hours — works always pernicious in their effects on the 
imagination, but doubly so when read by a person of diseased imagination. 

From whence did Amelia derive these superstitious fears ? Natural they are not, 
to any mind. They came to her as an heirldom from her mother, and she obtained 
them from a wretched woman who called herself a nnrse. Thus instructed, Amelia 
imbibed her superstitions when. impressions are the most deeply made ; and she carried 
them with her to the grave. 

Nor was this the worst result, for, in spite of her husband's entreaties, Amelia 
would detail the story of ghost and omen to her girls, and they, in their turns, became 
the victims of superstitious fear. 

The reader may inquire wherein Amelia was to blame. Not for her initiation into 
those fears— that guilt lay at the door of her mother; but she was guilty of feeding 
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those fears by bad reading, and also of being the instrument of communicating them 
to her children. 

Now, we believe that all faith in ghosts or apparitions is ftilse,and for these reasons : 
All spirits are under the Divine control j He would not suflfer them to appear for mere 
purposes of fright ; if they appear at all, it must be as messengers of good ; but, as 
such Jesus Christ has declared them useless in his beautiful parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, where it is explicitly stated, that if the teachings of inspiration are in- 
sufficient to reform the transgressor, the ministration of a departed spirit would be 
equally futile. For these reasons, we repudiate all faith in apparitions. We believe 
that all the stories which old women love to retail, are either false, or can be accounted 
for on Other than supernatural principles. 

Our object in this article is, to caution mothers, nurses, and those who have the 
care of children, to beware how they instil superstitious ideas into young minds. 
They know not the injury they inflict by doing it; and, however strong may be their 
own fears, they should, by all means, avoid their communication to others. We would 
rather expose our children to the plague^ than see them made the victims of such opin- 
ions as destroyed the peace pf Amelia. 



Woman. — The prevailing manners of an age depend, more than we are aware of 
or are willing to allow, on the conduct of the women : this is one of the principal 
things on ^hich the. great machine of human society turns. Those who allow the 
influence which female graces have in contributing to polish the manners of men 
would do well to reflect how great an influence female morals must also have on their 
conduct. How much, then, is it to be regretted that women should ever sit down 
contented to polish, when they are able to reform— to entertain, when they might in- 
struct. Nothing delights, men more than their strength of understanding, when true 
gentleness of manners is its associate; united, they become irresistible orators, blessed 
with the power of persuasion, fraught with the sweetness of instruction, making wo- 
man the highest ornament of human nature. — Dr, Blair. 



Hast thou a brother .?— Sister, hast thou a brother .? Wouldst thou train his heart 
to virtue, and preserve thy own sex from the snare of the fowler.? Teach him by 
your conduct, and stamp upon his heart by your tendernesd, a confidence in the ex- 
istence of virtue which can look temptation in the face unmoved, and turn with pity- 
ing contempt from the wily words of the betrayer. O, teach him to love virtue, and 
he will protect, not destroy, it. Impress upon him his responsibility to God for the 
right exercise of that power which has been given him for the protection of woman j 
and posterity, your own sex, and Heaven, will keep it in remembrance. 

How rich, how very rich her reward, even in this li^, who, threugh Divine assist- 
ance, raises a brother, a fellow-immortal, above the snares of Satan and the tempta- 
tions of the world ! Ah, yes ; and in heaven " she shall shine as the stars, for ever 
and ever." 



A FRIEND cannot be easily known in prosperity ; nor can an enemy be easily hid 
in adversity. 



A HUNTING*aUARTET. 

COMPOSED FOR THE LADY's PEARL BY B. F. BAKER. 
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Now breaks in triumph the golden light; 
See, see, the shaft in its winged flight; 
The eagle falls from towering skies; 
In leafy glen the tiger dies! 
Press onward, &c 
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DELICACY IN CONFERRING FAVORS DOUBLES THEIR VALUE. 

Br MRS. C. OHNB. 

Together thus they shanned the cmel acorn 
Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy passion and low-minded pride. — ^T&OMSOi^i. 

" I HAVii thoughts of calling on Emily Winthrop, and should like to have you ac- 

ompany me,'* said Mrs. Boynton to Anne Wallace, as they were walking arm in arm 

long one of the principal streets of New York city, 

** Emily Winthrop,'* repeated Anne. *' Is she not that very heatitiful girl, who used 

/hen my uncle first moved to New York, to sit at church in the next pew to yours ?'* 

»* Yes, she and her father used to sit there ; but he is now dead, I suppose you know>" 

«i JNo— -I never had the least acquaintance with either of them. The daughter was 

very lovely as to attract my attention, and induce me to enquire her name." 

*' She has experienced a sad reverse of fortune since she lost her father. He was 
bought to be immensely rich, but died insolvent. During his life she was surrounded 
)y every luxury which wealth can command. Since then she has made a shift to 
naintain herself and an invalid aunt — her father's sister, I believe — by taking in plain v 
md ornamental needle- work. The rich Mrs. Winterton is her maternal aunt, but she 
low does not nct^ice her, even if she meets her in the street. She lives down this al- 
ey, I believe, and yonder old tottering-looking building must be the house, if I have 
tteen rightly informed. Quite a contrast to the splendid mansion in Broadway where 
ibe used to reside." 

«* I believe I had better not call with you," said Anne. " As I am a stranger to 
fcer, she may deem it obtrusive. Besides, if she be as sensitive as I have known some 
lersons Who have been reduced from affluence to poverty, the sight of these gay trap- 
^ngs"— and she glanced at her elegant and fashionable dress — "may painfully revive 
the remembrance of her former situation." 

" What absurd excuses. This sensitiveness, as you call it, is nothing more nor less 
than false pride, and if she possess any of it, as it can only prove troublesome to her, 
it is best that it be broken down at once. I am not one of those who would endeavor 
to heal a wound that needs probing." 

»* I should, at least," replied Anne, »< wish to be well satisfied that the probe was 
neceisary before I used it." 

10 
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They had by this time reached the dwelling which Mrs.^BoyDton had indicated. 
She knocked at the door, which was immediately opened by Emily Winthrop. She 
looked pale and care-worn, but nothing could impair the beauty of her features, or 
destroy their sweet expression. A slight color suffused her cheeks at the sight of Mrs. 
Boynton, and her young and elegantly dressed companion. She, however, succeeded 
in checking her embarrassment, and politely invited them to enter. , 

"I hope you have not forgotten me, Miss Winthrop," said Mrs Boynton, " for it is 
indeed a long time since I saw you. I have been thinking of calling on you every 
day for this twelvemonth, but something has always occurred to prevent." 

" O no, madam ; I recollect you perfectly," she replied. 

"I am very glad," said Mrs. Boynton, drawing more closely to the small fire," that 
you did not suffer yourself to sink under your misfortunes. You appear to be living 
quite comfortably — much more »o, than I had reason to expect. Do you obtain plenty 
of employment.^" 

" As much as I can do — for my aunt, whose health seems daily declining, requires 
more and more of my attention." 

"That is true," said the aunt. "Nothing can induce her to neglect me; and, to 
tell the plain truth, I am not sorry to occasionally call her from her sewing, for it has 
already occasioned her a severe pain in her side." 

"O that is because she has not become enough accustomed to it yet. Habit is a 
second nature, and when once she becomes sufficiently habituated to sewing, the pain 
will wear off, I dare say." 

" It will wear her out first, I am afraid," said the aunt. 

A few minutes' silence ensued, when Mrs. Boynton resumed the conversation. 

''Yesterday," said she, "I was looking over some cast-off clothing, and I found 
several garments, which I thought would do very well for some needy person. For- 
tunately, your case presented itself to my mind — so I made them into a large bundle, 
and ordered a porter to bring them to you. I am expecting him every moment." 

It was not long before a rap was heard at the door. 

"There," said she, jumping up and running to the door, "he has come, I suspect." 

Her conjecture proved true. 

"Does Miss Winthrop live here .?" said the porter. 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Boynton. "Bring the bundle in this way, if you please." 

The porter obeyed, and set it down in the middle of the floor. 

Mrs. Boynton immediately proceeded to untie it. The first article that came to 
liand was a calico gown, much faded. 

" This," said she, holding it up, " belonged to Becky, my nursery-maid. It is 
scarcely half-worn, but is, as you see, a little faded ; and as she is often obliged to 
bring tbe children into the parlor, to show them when we have company, it is not 
quite the thing for her ; but as you can sit here and sew without being exposed, it will 
make you a very tidy dress. Do n't you think so .^" 

Mrs. Boynton's vivacity, however, would not let her wait for a reply ; and, with an 
ur of great complacency, she next produced an old black silk dress. 

" I think this will make a very decent dress to wear when you are obliged to go 
out," said she, " if you will only go to the trouble of taking off the trimmings and 
cleansing them, for they are, as you may perceive, rather dusty. The truth is, I al- 
ways see to making the pastry myself, and as I do n't like to make too much work for 
the laundress, I frequently, on such occasions wear a black dress, which is the reason 
why the trimmings have got a little sprinkling of flour. Ah, here is a nice calico 
wrapper for your aunt. The sleeves are pretty much worn, but I took care to put a 
nice large roll of pieces into the bundle, with which you can patch them whenever 
joa get a leisure hour." 
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At this moment, another rap was heard at the door. Emilj opened it, and admitted 
Mrs. Osborne, a lady of wealth and rank, and suspected to be rery charitable. Being, 
however, one of those who obeyed the scriptural injunction, " Let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth," the suspicicm amounted to oertainty only to the 
objects of her benevolence. Mrs. Boynton was not sorry to have a lady like Mrs. Os- 
borne a witness to her charity, and took occasion to remark, after the usual compli- 
ments had been reciprocated, that siie had littered Miss Winthrop's room with a few 
articles of clothing which she thought might be useful to one in her reduced circum- 
stances, ** for she is,*' said she, "a girl of too much 'sense to expect, or even wish to 
dress like a lady .of fashion." 

She said truly. Emily was a girl of too much sense to wish any such thing, but 
Mrs. Boynton probably imagined that the present was a favorable opportunity for her 
to act upon her favorite scheme of breaking down the false pride which might still 
cleave to Fortune's rejected favorite ; or she might forget, in the fulness of her self- 
eomplaceney, that it would be likely to grate harshly upon the feelings of one who 
had recently moved in the highest circle of fashion, constituting its chief ornament 
and attraction, to be the recipient of such ostentatious charity in the presence of a 
stranger like Anne Wallace, whose appearance, in every respect, qualified her to fill 
the station from which she had been excluded by poverty. Could she have looked 
into the heart of Anne Wallace, and have seen how full it was of sweet charities and 
tender sympathies, her cheeks might have been spared their painful flush, and the 
struggle might have been less severe, by which she strove to force back the tears 
welling up from the bitter fountain of sorrow hidden in her bosom. These indications 
of feeling, or perhaps some might say of lingering pride, were not remarked by Mm. 
Boynton till she rose to take leave. She could scarcely quell her indignation till she 
had fairly stepped into the street. 

" Did you perceive, Anne," she then said, " that I got no thanks for my generosity ? 
It is true thai she thanked me with her lips, but her countenance gave the lie to her 
words. Give me any thing but' pride and poverty, I say." 

^ Pride of a certain kind, when joined with poverty," replied Anne, *' is to my mind 
coounendable. Indeed, I do n*t know why, in any respect, it should be deemed more 
reprehensible than when united with riches. 

* Humility, that low,"8weet root 
From which all heavenly virtues shoot/ 

to me, never appears so lovely as when adorning a person of wealth and rank." 

" That is what I think ; and if there is any one thing in the world that I hM« a 
greater share of than another, I believe it is humility." 

Anne made no reply, but in her heart she wished to recommend for her peniMl, 
Mason on Self-knowledge. 

Mrs Osborne, who perceived that Emily's feelings had been wounded, afler having 
succeeded in directing her thoughts into a pleasanter channel, mentioned the motive 
of her own call, which was to request her to join a literary society recently formed. 
She then enumerated several of the members who were particularly desirous for her 
to join, but Emily shrunk from the idea of encountering some, from whom she had 
already received indications that they were fully aware that she was no longer the 
idolized daughter of the rich Mr. Winthrop, but a penniless orphan. Mrs. Osborne, 
who sympathized with her, and knew how to appreciate the motives which caused her 
to refuse, did not urge her request. The same evening, Emily received a billiet, en- 
closing a hundred dollar note, which, although it was without name, she htfd no hesi- 
tancy in ascribing to Mrs. Osborne. 
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** Anne," laid Edgar Wallace to his liiter, aa they lat together one evening by a 
eheerfiil fire, " what can be the reason why I now never meet with Emily Winthrop ? 
Daring the few ^eeks I spent in the city two years ago, previously to my embarking 
ibr Europe, I frequently met with her, and thought her the most charming girl I 
tret saw." 

** I think you must mean the young lady Mrs. Boynton invited me to call on with 
her the other day. If so, I can very well explain to you the reason why you have 
never met with her since your return. She has lost easte, as the phrase is." 
«* How^xplain." 

** Her father died insolvent, a little more than a year ago, and she has since main- 
tained herself and an invalid aunt by taking in sewing." 

Edgar, after remaining silent and thoughtful a few minutes, enquired of his sister 
what she thought of Miss Wintkrop's appearance the day she called on her. 

** Although I saw her under unfavorable circumstances," she replied, *Ubere seemed 
to be a certain charm about her, greater than I ever met with before. Some invisible 
power seemed to link my heart to hers. Even in person she seemed to me more lovely 
than when in the days of her prosperity, her extreme beauty induced me to enquire 
her name." 
Edgar again relapsed into silence, which continued longer than before. He then said, 
<* I wish you to tell me frankly; Anne, whether, if her consent can be gained, you 
should have any objection to receiving her as a sister ?" 

*' Not the least in the world. On the contrary, I should be both proud and happy 
to do so, as I believe, from what I have heard concerning her, that she is in every re- 
spect worthy of you." 

^* I might have known that you were above those foolish prejudices which so pow- 
erfully influence many. By some exceeding slight indications it is true — but not, 
perhaps, the less to be relied on — I imagined, when I formerly met with her, that 
among those that knelt at her shrine, I was not the least favored. The tpiestion now 
is, how shall I renew the acquaintance?" 

*< There will be no difficulty in that. Mrs. Osborne, who is a great friend to Miss 
Winthrop, will, I dare say, undertake to manage the afiair for you in her own admira* 
ble way." 

Six months from the time of the foregoing conversation, Emily Winthrop was the 
bride of the rich and talented Edgar Wallace. Those who, during the season of her 
adversity, had not unfrequently been at the trouble to cross the street that they might 
avoid meeting her, lest she should, as they said, have the assurance to recognize them, 
would not have hesitated to stoop to the most servile adulation, could it have procured 
them the renewal of her^acquaintance. Wallace caused an apartment to be fitted up 
for Emily*s aunt, in the style which he knew would best suit her taste. Her health 
having improved with the brightening prospects of her niece, she was able to resume 
those active duties which had formerly constituted her own enjoyment, and made her 
a blessing to those around her. 

Emily, whose own privations had made her more keenly alive to the wants and 
sufferings of others, failed not to seek out those wretched abodes which contain so 
many withering and bleeding hearts, and by that silent beneficence which is like dew 
and sunshine to the drooping-flower, spread gladness round many a cold and cheerless 
hearthstone, and made many a widow*s heart to sing for joy. 



We shall find no life in our doctrine, when there is no doctrine in our \\{e.>^Bridgts. 



THE BVaiSD BOT TO HIS IfOTHER. 



lis 



Origiatl. 
THE BURIED BOY TO HIS MOTHE^R. 

BT REV. CHARLES W. DEKISOK. 

By a sudden burst of water iato one of the Newcastle collieries, thirty-five men and forty 
one lads were driven into a distant part of the pit, where, bcfdre the water could be drawn off 
they all gradually perished, from starvation or suffocation ! In the darkness of the suffocating 
pit, one of the boys engraved on a box, with a bit of pointed iron, his last message to his moth- 
er, in these words : " Fret not, my dear mother, for wc were singing and praising God while 
we had time. Mother, follow God more than I did/' — SaUor^a Mag€izine,for Sept. 



O, mother ! what a voice to thee 
Burst from that pit of agony ! 
Above the black and rushing tide 
It rolled along the cavern's side, 
Each dying echo, one by one, 
• Borne upv^ard from thy buried son ! 
There is a voice from every tomb, 
Bursting its silence and its gloom, 
A tide whose dark and gushing flpw 
Bears to the living notes of wo j 
But ah ! the voice and tide that met 
Thy heart — I hear and see them yet ! 

Couldst thou have answered to thy boy, 
While on him leaped the hungry wave, 

How 'twould have thrilled his heart with joy. 
And lighted up the gloomy Ccbve ! 

Bat though thou couldst not fill his ear 
With breathings from his mother's heart, 

The unforsaking One was near. 
And bid his soul in peace depart ! ^ 

Yes, mother ! from that dismal cave, 
Amid its crash and frightful cries. 

The Almighty Conqueror of the grave 
Bore up thy son to Paradise ! 

What if he had no dying b^d, ^ 

And thy fond arms embrace him not ? 

Angels repose his drooping head. 
And their soft pinions were his cot ! 

" Fret not, dear mother ! mourn no more, 
For we were singing praise to G.-d ! 

Moth' r ! our Lord has gone before— ^ 
O ! let us follow where He trod !'' 
Newton, Mass, 



Though dead, and mouldering b«^k to day, 

•bus speaks that buried boy to-day j 

And o'er the Atlantic's blooming wave. 

Come angei-echoes from his grave. 

O ! .Christian mother ! hear the tones 

That float commingled with his groans. 

For every accent of his breath 

Proclaims a triumph over death. 

Mother ! with children grouped aro«iid. 

Like olive plaets on sunny ground, 

Heed well the words that greet thine ear 

From that far pit, so dark and drear. 

Thy lov'd ones are not doomed to toil 

Deep in the dismal channeled soil y 

No pit-flood may above them dash. 

Amid the cavern's horrid crash 3 

They sleep to-night, and they mriy lie 

Beside thy couch at home, to die. 

Thy hand may pillow up their heads, 

And gently smooth their dying beds 3 

No fetid damps, 00 caverned air 

May gather thick and choke them there : 

Then, mother ! while thine eye o'erflows 

With joy a mother only knows, 

Let grateful thanks to Him arise 

Who bore that boy to Paradise. 

Thy children may not die like him. 

But would they bear the seraphim 

The songs of Heaven around them sing. 

And fed beneath the angelic wing. 

Should death with sudden anguish part 

The cords that bind them to thy heart ? 

O, mother ! lift unceasing prayers 

That the dead collier's God may still be theirs. 



Those who read or write much should be very attentive to their posture ; they 
ought to sit and stand by turn, always keeping as nearly in an erect posture as possi- 
ble. It has an excellent eflTect frequently to read or speak aloud. Tbisnotonjj exer- 
cises the lungs, but almost the whole body. 

9* 
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Selected. 
THE FAULTY MISTRESS. 

** Patience ! patience !*' said Mrs. Fretful to her hufiband ; ^^ it 's intolerable. The 
girl has been moping about the kitchen six long hours, and not a thing is done. Do n't 
talk to me abdut patience. I *11 not try to be patient. I have more trouble than I 
can bear. All the lazy girls in town contrive to get upon my hands. They impose 
on my good nature. 1 '11 not bear it. I '11 — " 

Here the wife's irrascible volubility was interrupted by the house-bell. She 
smoothed down at once, and put on the air of a modest, kind lady. The poor girl 
who had been the theme of her discourse, escaped from her presence, and ran to an- 
swer the bell. I was ushered into the receivjng room, and was joined in a few min- 
utes by Mrs. Fretful and her husband. She, being my second cousin, and on terms 
of great intimacy, resumed her ill-humor as soon as she saw who I was, and, at my 
solicitation, gave me an account of her provocations and distresses. She concluded 
, all by asking my advice. I promised to give it in the form of a letter, which, as jts 
cautions may suit more ladies than one, is here spread before them. 

Mrs. M. B. Fretful, — You complained the other day that you cannot, with your 
best efforts, succeed in pleasing and retaining your domestics. If you claim from 
them the amount of labor which seems to you equitable and just, you say they mur- 
mur, leave, go abroad and slander you. In these circumstances you ask advice. It 
shall be frankly given. 

To secure the faithful service and good will of your domestics, you must, like the 
orator, pay regard to matter and manner. As to matter, you must 

1. Require of them a reafcma£/« service. On this point I believe you err. You 
expect too much of your girls. Of this there is conclusive testimony. 

The day Mrs. Amadou spent at your house let her into the secret of your difficul- 
ties. You had often complained to her, and she was curious to learn, if possible, 
why your girls all quarrel with you. She tells me that about eight o'clock in the 
morning you sent Sally into the kitchen to wash up the dishes, set things to rights, 
and prepare dinner. In half an hour she heard you call Sally and send her over to 
Mrs. Gaffield's to invite her to tea. Sally was occupied half an hour in fixing her 
dress, doing the errand, unfixing again, and getting about her work, which she had 
but just done when you called her a second time, and sent her to the store for a tooth- 
brush. On her return, instead of being permitted to go to the kitchen, you took her 
into the flower-garden to water the roses and shrubbery. While there you broke a 
flower pot, and sent her to buy another. Then the poor girl had to procure some 
fresh dirt, and spend an hour more in fixing it to your liking. 

fiy this time it was eleven o'clock, and your girl had not got half an hour to her- 
self in the kitchen. About one o'clock your husband came in for dinner, and in a 
few minutes I called and found you very angry at Sally, insisting that she had been 
all the morning lounging about the kitchen, doing nothing, and when the dinner 
hour came there was nothing cooked. Now, m-j dear cousin, if you expect a girl to 
cut herself in two, and one half of her run all the morning on errands, while the oth- 
er half dresses and cooks a good dinner, you must of course be disappointed. I advise 
you to give Sally another trial at the dinner before you turn her away, or call her 
lazy. Do n't interrupt her about tooth-brushes, or flower pots, from nine o'clock till 
one, and see if she does not come out better. 

Another thing to be mentioned under this head is the wages of your domestics. 
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A Christian woman like yourself »hould not be an " Egyptian taak'* mistress^ either 
in regard to yonr serranta' labor or its reward. I have touched upon the former. 
Now let us glance at the latter. How much do you giye Sally ? Mrs. Amadon un- 
derstands that you pay her one dollar and a half. This might be tolerable wages, if 
paid bona fide, that is, in gold, or its equivalent. Even then, it would be low, as the 
average price of girl's labor is at least ^1.62^ per week. But it is said you pay her 
in depreciated currency; so that instead of $1.50, the poor thing gets but $1.35 per 
-week. Now, coz, that is not right. That same girl has always received high wages 
till she went to your house. You know she wished to live with you, not because she 
had n't places enough with higher wages, but because she was a member of the same 
church with yourself, and could see her minister now and then, and go to church. 
True, she has three or four hours each week for this last object, viz : afternoon and 
night preaching on the Sabbath, and one lecture each week. But would you lov^er 
her wages on that account ? Think how much more time your other girls, especially 
that trifling chamber-maid, spends in vulgar amusement, night-walking it sometimes 
to a late hour, and scarcely escaping imputations which would render her .a reproach 
to your family. I cannot approve of this treatment of Sally in regard to her wages. 
You say she is satisfied. But you should not be satisfied. If she loves church and 
domestic religious privileges so well, as cheerfully to make this sacrifice to secure 
them, r beg you to consider how it looks for you, a Christian woman, to speculate on 
Her religion. 

I cannot, in one brief letter, dwell longer on the first point, and proceed to the 
second, namely, your manner. You know, cousin, that we may bestow favors in so 
ungracious a manner, as to chill the gratitude of the beneficiary. Of course, if we 
make reasonable demands on a servant, in a fretful or morose mood, we must expect 
that obedience will be rendered in the same spirit. And, as I love plain dealing, I 
shall, " without mincing," aver to you, that, in my opinion/ this is your greatest mis- 
fortune. Your manner, whenever you address a servant, is vulgar. You never smile 
upon a domestic, however exemplary her deportment, or faithful her obedience. If 
she does bad, you scold ; and if she does well, you only scold a little less. I have 
often wondered why it is so, and have been led to think it was a want of reflection — 
ignorance of the effect of your manner on those around you. Do you not perceive 
that ill-humor is contagious — that if you angrily demand labor it will be impatiently 
performed ? A woman's philosophy is deep enough to comprehend this. You go to 
the kitchen with a cloud on your brow, and on entering it let out lightning and thun- 
der. Under this guise of intemperate rage, can the domestics meet you with smiles ^ 
It would be folly to expect it. You ^nust be a good natured wife if you wouid«have a 
good natured husband. It is not less true that you must4)e a smiling mistress if you 
would have the maidens smile. If you were a servant, could you make up your tem- 
per to meet a petulant shrew with soft cadences and honeyed words .? Not you. 
Now you must reflect, that the maid, as well as the mistrees, is a woman. She has 
in her all your susceptibilities and humors, and they are liable to the same provoca- 
tions in her a^ in you. 

I would have you pay particular attention to your countenance. The phiz is talis- 
manic. You say I do n't believe in Mesmerism. That's right. But you believe that 
one's tears or smiles may set sympathy to work in those around. One sneeze in a 
company of twenty will provoke ten sneezes. I must tell you, cousin, that your face 
is particularly ugly under a cloud. It may be because it is so especially otherwise in 
sunshine. They told me when I was young that gravity did n't become nls. I look- 
ed in the glass and fi^und it was a fact. I then tried to smile ; but I could n't keep it 
up. My nature was to look sour, and I had just to give up to it. Yet it has destroy- 
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ed all my popularity, and for ever will. But you are made on another scale. Tou 
can smile, and if you will just turn to the gloss a few times, in the same fix as when 
you are saying to Sally, " There it is, as usual — the victuals all spoiled," I beliere 
you will not assume another frown or scold another lesson till doomsday. It will 
frighten you to see yourself. 

Now let me say a word on another subject. You are a professor. For sixteen 
years you have been a member of the church. Sally joined the church six months 
ago, and is now warm in her first love. She went to live with you in preference to 
others, because she expected you to help her in religion. To her there was a charm 
in family prayer, and the devotional associations of a pious household. I ask you^ 
now, whether your manners are such as will tend to confirm her faith, and lead her 
close to the Savior. You said the other day that you would rather have any sort of 
a girl than a church member. I have heard others speak in the same rash manner. 
When things come to this point, there is great wrong sonie where. Either the mis- 
tress should accuse the maid, or the maid the mistress, and one or the other should 
be churched forthwith. I advise you never to say this again. It is an imputation oa 
Christ and his religion. Indeed, 1 would suggest whether your conscience does not 
convict you of this fact, namely, that Sally might with show of reason, goto Mrs. D., 
or Mrs M., your greatest enemies, and say, " Of all places on earth deliver me from 
the kitchen of a pious woman. I tried Mrs. G., a Universalist, Mrs. F., a Deist, and 
Mrs. S., a real Owenite — Fanny Wright woman, but Mrs. Fretful can outscold them 
all." It would be particularly mortifying to you, should such a representation be 
made abroad. If your girl keeps on in the good way, she may not say it for the sake 
of the church. If she backslides, she will be apt to take ^is method to excuse her 
apostacy. If she should keep si\pnt under the provocation which I know you have 
given her, it proves that the maid is more discreet than her mistress. 

Now, cousin, I write thus plainly, not to provoke in you greater errors, but to cure 
existing faults. Let me be heard, and don't get angry. You know I am an old 
friend, as well as a tolerable ojd man. Should you take this kindly, I may write 
again ; and believe me, that although I am a little Yough in this epistle, I have for 
you the kindest feelings in the world. And if I have arrayed your vices before you 
in a bold and withering light, I have not forgotten your virtues. Thoee I inscribe, as 
you here behold, on paper ; these I have written on my heart. 

Your affectionate friend and cousin, Paul Censor. 

Ladies' Repository, 



The Bible. — Casting away the fear of being accounted superstitious, cultivate the 
habit of looking at a Bible with respect and reverence. Open it with a kind of sol- 
emn pleasure ; for God is there, in all his greatness, and holiness, and love. Read it 
with thankfulness ; for it is a grant to you under the hand of God, and it is sealed to 
you by the blood of Christ ; and the grant secures to you, if you be an humble be- 
liever, forgiveness and sanctification, and victory and heaven. It secures to you "all 
thinjTs," for "you are Christ's, and Christ is Grod's." When good old Bishop La- 
timer was led to the stake, he took the Bible with him. He clung to it with holy 
affection. It had pointed out to him a Savior; it had taught him how to live with 
comfort; k was now to teach him how to die with triumph. There is scarcely a page 
in the Bible which does not show more of God than all the wonders of creation. — Rev. 
JR. Housman. , 
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< Original. 
A YANKEE LADY. 

BT MRS. L. J. PIERSOK. 

(Concluded from page 86.) 

The afternoon came, the party assembled, the ceremonies of introduction were 
gone thtough with, and Randolph found himself sitting unmolested by the side of the 
beautiful and elegantly dressed Miss Sprague. 

"I imagine," she remarked, during their tete-a-tetty **that you find the productions 
of our hyborean region very inferior to those of the glorious South." 

"Your remark is just, in most instances," he replied, "yet for female excellence 
and beauty, your good city may boast against the world." 

" That is a bold assertion," she said, gaily. " The world is wide, and female beauty is • 
indigenous to every clime, and I should hope nowhere unaccompanied by excellence.*^ 

"Justly remarked also," he answered, bowing j "yet in my present station I could 
see all the world's pageant of loveliness pass withotit a wink or a sigh.^' 

" All the world's pageant of loveliness," repeated Anthea. "Royalty and nobility, 
sparkling- with diamonds ; Wealth, with her glittering retinue ; Genius, with her in* 
tellectual eye and immortal wreath ; and all the myriad forms of young beauty to 
which mankind are doing reverence, from the monarch to the slave — ah, the heart 
must be deceitful that whispers to its possessor that none of these could lure it from 
the side of a simple Yankee girl." 

**My heart has never yet deceived me," he said, earnestly j " and I hear its voice 
assuring me that it has found the altar on which it must repose forever." 

'* Our Creator requires us to lay our hearts on a higher altar than any mortal bosom, 
which must one day become cold, and senseless, and desecrated," replied Anthea, se- 
riously. " I shall never permit any man to pay roe supreme adoration, unless he can 
persuade me that I am immortal, unchangeable and perfect." 

Whether Randolph would have endeavored to convince her that she was an object 
of worship, remains to conjecture, for Stuart joined them just at this period of the 
chat, and the conversation became general. Randolph listened to her remarks with 
admiration and wonder. She displayed a discriminating taste, and a general knowl- 
edge, altogether astonishing in a young lady. She seemed deep-read in all the sci- 
ences, and at home on every subject. He became hopelessly fascinated, and declared 
to Stuart that she was altogether the most beautiful, high-spirited and excellently ed- 
ucated young lady that he had ever met with, and altogether one whom he should be 
proud to bear as a beautiful exotic to his own genial home. 

The earliest hour allowed by etiquette found him the next day in Mr. Sprague's 
parlor. Anthea was there, in a plain gingham gown ; her hair without ornament or 
restraint, curling in its luxuriance about her face and shoulders ; and her beautiful 
hands busily employed making a muslin shirt for her father. Although a little shocked 
at her occupation, the infatuated Randolph thought her appearance doubly enchanting 
from its simplicity. He observed, however, that the room was destitute of ~a piano, 
and many other articles deemed essential in the saloons of the elite ; but the table was 
ornamented with a portfolio of sketches and drawings, a few elegantly-bound volumes, 
several periodicals, and, strange to tell, a Bible and book of Common Prayer. As 
Randolph turned over the volumes, he discovered those which he had supposed to be 
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annuals, to be treatises on botany, chemistry and the belles lejtres, with some volumes 
of the standard poets, and a modern cook-book. 

As he took up the sacred volume and its inestimrable companion, he said, ^* These, 
I presume, are gifts from your godmother, and tolerated for her sake." 

*^ Tolerated !" she said. ^I should be very sorry to miss them from my table, 
morning or evening.** 

He looked on her fair young face, and thought, how beautiful is early piety ] and at 
that moment he could have knelt down and worshipped her. At length, a benign, 
good-looking old gentleman entered, whom she presented as her father, and then took 
occasion to withdraw for awhile. 

**Mrs. Sprague is absent to-day," observed the 'Squire, *'and Anthea is obliged to 
prepare dinner.*' 

Randolph accepted the good man's invitation to stay, for he was curious to witness 
Anthea's housewifery. In about an hour, dinner was announced, and Anthea took 
ber station at the head of a board plentifully furnished with tastefully arranged dishes. 
Randolph found the cookery excellent and Anthea presided with graceful dignity. 

In pouring out his admiration of her to Stuart, Randolph exclaimed, ** She is a per- 
fect prodigy." 

" Not at all," cried Stuart. "All our Yankee girls are like her, except some few 
who were spoiled by education." 

During the subsequent fortnight, Randolph, in continuing his visits to Anthea, dis- 
covered many extra beauties and accomplishmejits, particularly that she sang with 
grace, pathos and judgment ; and his devotion to her appeared so deep and ardent, 
that Stuart began to think that it would bear down all prejudice. ' He, however, 
deemed it best and safest for both to bring matters speedily to a crisis. Walking with 
him one day, in the vicinity of several factories, he intimated to him that he might 
now see some of the factory girls. 

"I should like to look in upon them," he replied; "but hojtv will they support the 
scrutiny of strangers.^" 

" We shall see,'* cried Stuart ; and he led the way into the largest building. 

The young ladies neither blushed, nor stared, nor seemed in any way disturbed by 
the*'presence of such aristocratic gentlemen. Each attended to her business; and 
when addressed, answered in the most easy and ladylike manner. Randolph gazed in 
astonishment upon their intelligent, cheerful faces, sylphlike forms and genteel habili- 
ments. But on a sudden, he started, grew pale as death, and with a half-audible ex- 
clamation, rushed from the building. He had recognized Miss Sprague, the all-ac- 
complished, adorable lady of his heart, amongst the operatives of that establishment. 
Anthea had been watching nervously, for the result of the recognition; and her emo- 
tions were painful in the extreme, as she remarked the expression of horror and dis- 
gust that distorted his coimtenance as he gazed a moment upon her. Stuart was 
pierced to the heart when he beheld the agony of his friend, and the distress of his 
gentle cousin. He instantly entered into conversation with her, diverting her atten- 
tion, and preventing her agitation from betraying itself to her companions. 

On, arriving at home, he found a note awaiting him, requesting him to meet Mr. 
Randolph at hotel. 

" Now," said he, " that madcap intends to insist upon pointing a pistol at me. Well, 
I have got into a scrape, and must get out as well as I can." 

He found his friend pacing the room in great agony. 

" 1 suppose," he began, " I need make no explanation. You have injui*ed my honor 
and my feelings in an outrageous manner." 

"May I ask wherein.?" said Stuart. 
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" Do you not know ?" cried Randolph. "You have suffered me to remain in an 
ignorance which has placed me in most unpleasant cirGumstanee* : yon suffered me 
to place my affections on a despicable factory g^rl, you knowing her td be such.*' 

" Yes, Randolph, I suffered you to deceive yourself as to Miss Sprague's occupa- 
tion; but is she any the less lovely, -or accomplished, or amiable, now that you have 
seen her behind the loom f" 

" Certainly not. She is a lovely, an enchantmg creature — ^but you knew it at! ; 
you knew that I could not marry her ; and yet you suffered me to imbibe a passion 
which renders my life valueless, and therefore I consider yours as forfeit.** 

"I am extremely sorry,** replied Stuart, " that I should have inflicted serious injury 
On my friend. 1 meant only to cure you of a foible, which in my opinion does great 
injustice to a large and respectable portion of our northern population. I have now 
apologized, and do sincerely ask yoiir pardon." 

" I cannot accept any apology," cried Randolph. " You have hurt me past endur- 
vance. You have led me to deceive myself; and not only so, to deceive a lady also. 
Yes, she is a lady^ notwithstanding the low occupation Ho which a dastardly spirit in 
your population subjects the yonng and lovely. I have taught her to believe that 1 
was earnestly seeking her favor. You have injured her as well as me. My honor 
and my feelings will not be appeased but by bloodshed." 

" Randolph !" cried Stuart, 8<^lemnly, " we have long been friends. You have done 
me many favors. I believe that you have loved me truly. I have offended you now, 
and you seek what you term honorable satisfaction. Would your honor be appeased, 
or the wound in your feelings healed, if, to-morrow evening, yx)u should sit down in 
this chamber witli the consciousness that you had murdered your early friend, and 
filled the dwelling of the old man who has treated you as tenderly as his only son, 
with blackness, despair and deathless wo. Or if it should be your lot to fall, are you 
quite ready to die ^ — to break down all the hopes and joys that cluster round your 
name ? Have you no treasure for which you would cherish life ? Reflect, if you lay 
mortally wounded, writhing in agony, shrinking from the dark gulf of death, visited 
by sweet memories of your own fair home, and all loved faces, and blessed things that 
you should see no more forever, would you not feel that you had done a foolish thing, 
a wicked thing, a mad action ? My dear friend, I cannot raise a deadly weapon 
against your life ; I cannot stand up as a mark fbr your pistol, thus giving you oppor- 
tunity to hurl me into the presence of God unbidden, and foul with malice and mur- 
der ; I am not ready to die ; I am not prepared to murder my friend." 

Randolph turned toward his friend and essayed to speak, but his words choked 
him, his eyes filled with tears, and he hastily left the house. The next morning saw 
turn on his way to Virginia, and in due time a letter arrived containing a free pardon 
for Stuart, and an affectionate and respectful farewell to Miss Sprague. 

Passing over the events of fifleen years, we shall find Mr. Randolph in Washington 
during the session of Congress, and enchanted with the eloquence of a certain mem- 
ber f¥om Ohio Cultivating an acquaintance, he at length obtained an introduction 
to the honorable gentleman's lady, who was celebrated as the most beautiful and ac- 
complished woman at that time in the national metropolis. Randolph acknowledged 
her exceeding loveliness, yet something in her appearance struck him as familiar, and 
stirred his memory like flitting shadows of a forgotten dream. 

The lady observed the abstraction of his mind, and with a meaning smile, turned 

to her husband, who immediately addressed him with, " Mrs. imagines that she 

discovers an old friend in Mr. Randolph.** , 

"I should be extremely proud to claim that honor," replied Randolph, "but al- 
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though her person and hearing ■eero familiar, I cannot possihlj recollect when or 
where we ha?e heen acquainted." 

** It may be as well then not to awaken disagreeable memories," remarked the lady. 
** Mr. Randolph may respect your wife as long as he does not recognize in her the 
Yankee factory girl." 

" Miss Sprague,by heaven !" he ejaculated ; " and truly happy am I to find opportu-. 
nity to crave your forgiveness, and assure you that my fault was a prejudice of educa- 
tion, rather than of the heart. Since we parted, I have seen much of the world, and my 
conversation has been amongst women of the highest station ; yet often have I turned 
with a sickness a£ the heart from the afiectedly dependent and helpless creatures, to 
the memory of the cheerful and independent Yankee girl, who although she earned 
her subsistence, was in every feminine grace and aecompli^mient, a lady. But for 
the distressing consciousness that I had offended past a hope of pardon, I should have 
returned and sought your favor the same year in Which I left you. But what has be- 
come g£ that noble fellow, Henry Stuart ? Whenever I think of him I feel sorrow 
and humiliation. If he had answered my letter I should have sought a renewal of 
our friendship, which had truly been the chief happiness of my lifb." 

" If you ever travel as far west as Cincinnati, you may find him by inquiring for the 
Reverend Mr. Stuart, professor of Theology, in the College, and o^ciating minister 

in 's Church. He married Miss Ackland, whom you may remember as a 

queen-like, black-eyed beauty, who also followed my conte\nptible calling. You may 
range the world and not find her equal in gentility and every female grace. She and 
I won a sharp rebuke from her reverend lord, who is also my own dear cousin, for in- 
dulging in a laugh at your expense, or rather at the expense of your southern preju- 
dices. I assure you Henry Stuart still remembers you as a dear friend." 

" And he has been a friend to me," replied Randolph. " He sought to cure me of one 
prejudice, and he effectually eradicated two. But for his words I should have been a 
duellist. I was full of lofty notions of chivalry, and honorable combat. But he in a 
few words convinced me of the, barbarity and wickedness of the fool's code of honor. 
I have put up with many an insult since then, and do not know that the sufferance 
has degraded me in the least. I must also depose that I have not found amongst all 
those whose time is divided between dress, flirtation, and the piano, the true woman- 
ly excellence and nobility of soul that characterize the whole-hearted, self-educated 
and independent Yankee Lady." 



CuARL£|f AGNE rcvcred the dignity of the priesthood, but he was careful that its 
its members should conduct themselves in conformity with the gravity of its charac- 
ter. A young man to whom he had just given a bishopric, left his presence in such 
high spirits, that in mounting his horse he vaulted quite over to the other side. The 
Emperor, who had observed him from a window, ordered him to be called back. 
** You have heard of the difficulty which I have in forming good cavalry troops," said 
his Majesty, ^^ and seeing that you are such an excellent horseman, I am rather de- 
sirous of retaining you in that capacity. You will serve me better thun by being a 
bishop. Go into the ranks, and I will promote you as you may deserve." 



The under leaves of the rose are the first to wither ; and so those of our afibcttons 
that have their objects nearest the earth are the soonest wounded and blighted. 



'flmabant tboughtbJ* lit 



Original. 

« 

"PLEASANT THOUGHTS." 

* 

SUGGSSTED BT THB ENGRAVING Or A CHILD WITH THB ABOV% MpTTO. 
BT MRS. M. O. fTBTJINS. 

They are pleasant in thj mild^ meek eye, 

Thou beautiful and fair, 
Eten sweet as shade of the twilight sky, 

Or breath of snmmer air. 

How the bright-hued hours of thy mirthsome glett 

Have Bped their swift-wing'd flight, 
And thy gentle spirit, as sofl as free. 

Blends with the calm of night. 

Att tbsii wondering why the bright butterfly 

Haa folded now his wings. 
And again to thee comes the red-breast's cry 

Whose voice no longer sings 7 

Have thy pleasant thoughts to thy mother gone. 

Whose words are all of love t 
Dot! thou feel her kits by the sofl winds borne 

To thee, her bosomt's dove 7 

Have they travelled to that better land 

Of which thy mother tells 7 
Art thou roaming now with those angel bands 

Beside the crystal wells ? 

Ever there, fair child, miy thy y«ing thongfati 'hidft, 
Fix'd on thy God and Heav'D, 

Till thy soul from earth rises, purified. 
To Him by whom 't was giv'n. 

May BO dariter>doud ever dim thy brow, 

Marking thy " woman^ lot," 
Tbm tiM swiMt odm light wbiell ii m thM llo#^ 

Tkm light aifidumt thought. 



Thsrv is a beautifhl tre^ near mj window, that flourishes only in the s|iade. If 
exposed altogether \o the sunabine, it dies. I look upon its branches and' learn ikiise- 
M lesson. Proyidence illustrates its flicts in the works of nature. Piety demands 
the shade. Affliction develops its power and brings forth its beauty. The curse of 
the did covenant is the blessing of the new. Jehovah is enthroned in light amid the 
holy angels ; but when he descends to dwell with men, the thick cloud is his pavUioBi 
and the darkness is -the emblem of his presence. — Christian World, 

10 
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Original. 
MRS. HitNNAH MORE. 

BY A. H. BROWN, M. A. 

It is questionable whether this lady was more distinguished for her talents, or her 
piety. Her abilities as a writer, her clear and discriminating judgment, her correct 
taste, the perspicuity and ease of her style, placed her, beyond a doubt, in the front 
rank of authors; and her devotion to the service of God, her persevering labors for 
the good of her fellow-men, her stem rebukes of folly and injustice in high places and 
low places, afforded unequivocal evidence that her heart was filled with the love of 
Christ. The union of these two qualifications, high literary endowments and unaf- 
fected piety, forms a character which we do not so often find, as we have a right to 
expect. In Mrs. More, they appeared with uncommon strength and beauty, mutually 
assisting each o^er. Her talents received their direction and impulse from her piety, 
and her piety was adorned and rendered more attractive by her talents. Her learning 
and strength of mind would have given her a high seat among the proud aristocracy 
of literature ; her graceful person and her acquired accomplishments might have ren- 
dered her "the observed of all observers," in the fashionable circles of the gay period 
in which she lived ; but she voluntarily forsook the haunts of fiishion, and turned 
away from the honors which her first literary effort gave her reason to expect, if she 
should follow the path in which she had set out. 

The writings of no woman have probably produced so great an effect upon all ranks 
of society, as those of Mrs. More. Her associations were of the highest kind. She 
was more or less intimately acquainted with all the distinguished men of her day. 
Authors, bishops and statesmen were attracted by the purity and good sense of her 
conversation, and delighted to honor themselves and her, by her company. This gave 
her reputation and influence in the higher classes of society. Often did she write ex- 
pressly for those of this rank, and the eagerness with which her writings were sought 
After and read, and the encomiums she received fVom the great and good, fxe a suffi- 
cient proof of the estimation in which she was held, and of the influence of her writings 
upon those for whom they were designed. 

But she was not the companion of the upper classes alone ; like her divine Master, 
she went about doing good ', the humble cottage and the lowly hut she delighted to 
visit, to cheer the disconsolate and relieve the needy. The schools which she opened 
for the children of the poor were noble proofs of her generosity and benevolence. 
Though she was opposed by those whose profession should have taught them better 
.things, she persevered in her plan of doing good, and overcame every obstacle which 
« worldly prudence and a cold-hearted formality threw in her way. — Honor to the no- 
%le woman ! She richly won the praises which she received for her self-denying ex- 
ertions in behalf of the poor and neglected of her neighborhood. But not the praises 
of men did she seek : the consciousness of the heavenly approbation was her great 

reward. 

But' it was not by her schools and personal services alone that she was usefld to the 
middle and lower classes. Her pen was ever active in their service ; many of her 
most delightful works were composed with reference to their wants and opinions. 
Everywhere ^he insists that religion, pure and undefiled — religion, heartfelt and prac- 
tical, is the only antidote for the woes of human life. She had felt that it was so in 
her own case; she had seen that it was so in the abodes of poverty and distress which 
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she had yisited, as well as in the palaces of the rich and learned. Her own experi- 
ence of the value of Christianity, made her a fit teacher of it to others. And reso- 
lutely and ablj did she teach it. For half a century the extension of Christian knowl^ 
edge was the object dearest to her heart; she never seems to have lost sight of it even 
for a day ; it was the point to which ^11 her thoughts and actions converged. Never 
did she appear to be so happily engaged, as when devising or executing means, by 
which she might promote the glory of her heavenly Father, or the best interests of 
his earthly family. 

Her pen was ready for every emergency. When the fires of the French Revolutioa 
burst forth and began to spread through England, she established a cheap monthly 
periodical, through which she attacked the atheistical dogmas of the French philo«p- 
phers, and endeavored to counteract the poison of the thousand immoral pamphlets 
which were industriously circulated among the poor by the advocates of infidelity. 
Innumerable copies of this work were spread throughout the community, and the 
agreeable tales and inimitable humor with which it abounded, rendered it a^eat ik^ 
vorite with the lower classes. It produced incalculable good. It is perhaps to this 
publication more than to any other, that the English owe their escape from a second 
" Reign of Terror.'* 

Thus was Mrs. More always alive to the interests of the human iamily. Wherever 
a kind deed was needed, she was ready and willing to perform itj though it should be 
with great hardship and selfrsacrifice. No duty would she shun or neglect. She em- 
braced in her comprehensive charity all the sons and daughters of affliction and want. 
Thousands' blessed her while she lived, and thousands more have blessed her i 
she died. 



PRAYER. 

Pk^tino unto God without communion, is like talking to a man who neitb^ 
gives an answer, nor a smile, nor yet a look. No persons find a heatt to pray who 
feel no fellowship with God. Fain would we grow notable by doing ; it »v6iM o«r 
legal spirit ; but we can only grow valiant and successful by believing. Believing is 
the Christian's trade and maintenance. By it he obtains purdoii and holiness. Naked 
faith, or a whole and simple trust in Jesus, is the Gospel instrument which brings 
salvation. But though faith alone, apart from its fruit, is the saving instnuneat,' ytt 
it cannot be alone, or without its fruit, where it is saving faith, as St. James declares. 
Saving faith brings heavenly peace, purifies the heart, overcomes the worl^. If yoa 
are not a real subject of Jesus Christ, you must be a stranger to the blessings of his 
kingdom. The riches are not bestowed, upon the outward court worshippers. You 
must pome within the vail, which is now rent open for access, before you a reconciled 
Father, and feast upon his grace. If Jesus Christ kept his court in your bosom, he 
wotild make peace there, for he is the prince of peace. Where he reigns, he com- 
mands peace. How can Jesus be your Xing, if lie does not rule in your breast.^ How 
can yon call Christ a Savior, if he does not save you from your sins ? I must watch 
against' sin, and pray against it too; yet not rely upon my own strength to conquer it, 
but wholly trust in Jesus, as ray king, to subdue my will, my tempers, my affections, 
by his Spirit. I must wholly trust in Jesus, a^ my priest, to wash my guilty conscience 
in his purple fountain, and clothe my naked soul in his righteousness. — Berridg6*$ 
Christian World Unmasked, 
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Original. 
RANDOM SKETCHES. 

BURKE AKB FOX. 

The separation of Barke and Fox forms one of the most affecting scenes of English 
ystory. For a quarter of a century had these two friends sustained each other in the 
fierce conflicts of party strife, and defied every attempt to sow the seeds of distrust 
•ad alienation between them. For sometime, however, they had treated each other 
iHth coldness, fVom causes originating in flie discussions upon the French Revolution. 
The ^anl breach was made on the fif^ of May, in the House of Commons. The 
ftem and massy sentences of Burke ^vere listened to on that occasion with profound 
attention, and, as he pronounced the sentence of death upon their long friendship, the 
kail wa0 sileiit as the grave. ^ It certainly," said Mr. Burke, *< was indiscretion at 
•ay period, but especially at his time of life, to provoke enemies, or to give his friends 
occasion to desert him ; yet if his firm and steady adherence to the British constitu- 
tkm placed him in such a dilemma, he would risk all, and, as public duty and public 
prudence taught him, with his last words exclaim, ^ Fly from the Freiich constitution.' 
He knew the price of his conduct ; he had done his duty at the prices of his friend ', 
tiielr friendship wae at an end." Mr. Fox rose to r6p]y to this declaration of Burke, 
iMii fiw some moments he was unable to utter a word, so aflbcted was he at the re- 
membrance of their intimacy, and at the stern decree which had terminated it. He 
wept, even to sobbing ; and while he spoke of the ties which had been severed, there 
was scarcely a dry eye in the hall. 

The House of Commons never ^two«no«1 •wottio» ai a ^ k m—tac. 
WARREN HASTIjrGS. 

There was a man whom all the world admired for the versatility of his genius, for 
the strength of his patriotism, and the almost unrivalled splendor of his eloquence. 
At the trial of Warren Hastings-^the sublimest spectacle a court of justice ever pre- 
8ented*-^Ais man was among the foremost in zeal and power of oratory for the con- 
viction of the guilty offender. He had a fHend whose services had kept him from , 
diagrace, if not from the debtor's prison. His fViend died, and he designed to attend 
his fhneral. But the statesman was so prone to habits of un punctuality, that he did 
BOt arsive till alter the solemn service had been performed ! He was not to be 
cheated out of a Ihneral however, and he persuaded the accommodating clergyman to 
repeat the ceremony. He then went to an inn near by, and drank the *' cup of mem- 
ory" to hiib fHend till he became drunk ! That man was Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

HUMAir FOLLY. 

It is surprising to see with what tenacity men cling to the fleeting things of earth. 
Th^re is not a passion which they have not spent their latest breath in attempting to 
gratify. Th^ more sordid and sensual the desire, the more earnestly and persever- 
ingly do they seek to satisfy it. They tramp the eartJb as though it were no more 
than the stage of a mimic theatre for children, instead of being, as it is, the great 
arena where the conflict between sin and the soul of man b fought, eternal life being 
the stake. 
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OLIVXR CKOMWSLL. 

Oliver Cromweli was a prodigy. Born of hnmble parentage, he knew nothing of 
the blandishments of palaces and courts, and therefore he trampled upon them and 
spurned them from his sight. It is wonderful to see with what resoluteness and vigor 
he tore away the barriers which unnumbered generations had looked upon ar sacred, 
and with what boldness he brought forward new schemes for the control of a tumul- 
tuous people. In the face of all the reverence for kings and kingly power which was 
felt at that day, " I would as soon,'* cried Cromwell, " put my sword through the heart 
of the king as that of any other man.** 

He was a staunch Presbyterian, and could not brook the least approach to Popery. 
In one of his journeys, he stopped at Yorkminster. «* What are these .?" inquired he 
as he saw a dozen silver statues in the niches of the chapter house—** what are these ?" 
" The twelve apostles," answered the trembling dean. "Take them down, and coin 
them into money,'* replied Cromwell, ** that they may go about, doing good, like their 
Master." 



Original. 
OUR COUNTRY. A PRA6MBKT. 

BY MISS L. 9. HAI^I.. 

Amkrica it rich in brighter store 
Than pearl and diamond, coronet and j 
Than beds of golden dust and silver on 
Than pomp and royalty and diadcn. 
Sbc has her own otear sky and healthfsi^i 
Her towering mountains and her veidaBt plain— 
Her wide-spread prairies and her forest trees — 
Her wild flowers and her fields of fruit and grain > 
* Hers is the wealth of a luxUrfous soil, 
And will and energy for honest toil. 

And Nature hath bees lavirii of her treaswe^ 
In fitting up with focb unwonted' care, 
So many scenes of pnre and quiet pleasure- 
So many teinples meet for song and prayer. 
Fnll many a fount she from her cup hath filled 
With healing beverage for the sick, and fainting, 
Ancf like an artist most profoundly skill'd 
In science, architecture, music, painting, 
Hath left her image on her own creations, 
And poured profusely out her free libations, 
And ranked our country high among the nations. 
Aye, wonders that would glad the olden world. 
Are her own sure memorials planted here ; 
And Troth and Freedom have their iag unfurled. 
And Piety's boon is hers— a selfless t^ar. 

Yet better things than these, my cherished home. 
Shall from oblivion's dark abyss redeem thee, 
10* 
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For thou hatt^ gathered in thy peaceful dome, 

Wtrm hearts and cultured minds that well beseem thee. 

Thou hast great names upon thy page enrolled, 

And noma unwritten that shall sweetly shine— . 

Aye, those of whom the world shall not be told—. 

Thou hast them treasured in thy spacious shrine. 

Land of my love, thou hast the faith that prays, 
And humble hearU that weep thy sad transgressions. 
And tuneful worshippers, and hesTen-Uught lays. 
And power to more the Arm that moves the nations. 
America is rich in better stpre 
Than this world's wisdom and its shining ore. 



Original. 
DEATHBED SCENES. No. III. 

BT REV. J. D. BRIDGE. 

Some years since, there lived in Northampton, Mass., a young gentleman of noble 
person and appearance. He possessed a vigoroas. and cultivated mind, and conld 
grasp, and by a singular power of analysis, speedily comprehend, almost any subject. 
Dignity and superiority distinguished all his movements ; and no one ,could be in his 
company half an hour without being conscious of the natural weight of his character. 
He was bland and courteoAs, affable and benevolent, and never appeared happier than 
when ministering to the amusement and happiness of his fellows. He was every way 
qualified to be a leader in society ; and, indeed, such were his natural endowments 
tiiat it seemed impossiWe for him to move in any of the circles of life without being 
considered the director of the company's affairs by a* spontaneous and unanimous 
suffrage. 

Toung BoBWortli, for that was his name, was^ esteemed and loved, and was looked 
upon as one of the worthiest young men in town ; and it was predicted he would, in 
ripened years, occupy a commanding position in the community. His prospects were 

)}f|g)it for though he was not rich, yet he possessed a competency ', and as for his 

** imaginary" wantp, he was too much of a philosopher to care for their gratification. 
He knew that diligence and frugality, blended with a well-bottomed liberality, would 
secure bim against all the emergencies of futurity : and the sordid covetousness of the 
miser he despised. 

Many a young lady would have been gratified could she have received the special 
attentions of Mr. Bosworth j but though he respected and ever admired a virtuous 
woman, yet he had given his heart to Julia M., a modest, unpretending girl, of in- 
flexible virtue, deep and uniform piety, who, in return for the favor of his affections, 
had surrendered to him her own. 

Up to this period of his life, though he was strictly moral, Mr. B. was not a Chris- 
tian in the experimental sense of the term,^nor did he claim to be. He feared God as 
an alien, but not as a child. He intended; like all others, at some future day, to be a 
Christian by experience, profession and practice ; but in a gracious hoiur, he was in- 
duced to change his intention from future to present time — to ** seek first the king- 
dom of Heaven," and^ all other enjoyments only in subordination to its claims. He 
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earnestly and perseveringij sought the pardon of his sins in the blood of the Savior, 
and obtained, through grace, a most satisfactory evidence of his acceptance with God. 
His native virtues and excellencies now shone with a new and richer lustre — the 
source of his benevolence was purified — the vigor and energy of his soul was more 
piously directed — his compassion was increased a thousandfold — he was a " new man." 

'* Religion never was designed to make one's pleasures Ze«5," or to diminish the 
commiseration and philanthropy of the soul ; yea, rather, it increases these celestial 
virtues, sometimes almost to an insupportable extent. Whose heart melts sooner at 
human wo, or any other, than the Christian's ? And who rises earlier, or sits up later, 
to dispense gratuitously to the abject children of want the blessings of relief and sus- 
tenance, than the child of grace ? No one, verily. Religion gives us •* tears for oth-» 
ers' wo, and patience for our own.'* The Christian " weeps with those who weep'* 
with as much spontaneousness of soul as he "rejoices with those who rejoice." Nor 
are these different and alternate emotions wrung from his heart by the hand of omnip- 
otent sympathy ; but they flow witli the ready ease of ceaseless habitude. It b suffi- 
cient for the real Christian to know there is wretchedness he can alleviate,' or woe« 
he can mitigate, sorrows he can dissipate, or sufferings he can annihilate, or calami- 
ties which he can avert. He lingers not to controvert any point with " flesh and 
blood," but takes to himself wings — wings of compassion — and flies, as an angel of 
mercy, o*er all the sweeping distance on which floats a shadow of the night of afflic- 
tion ! nor will he rest until he has tratelled to the outermost limit of his ability to do 
good by inspiring hope and imparting consolation. 

Such a Christian was young Bosworth ! — vigilant, ardent, untiring in his efforts to 
«« do good of every possible sort to the souls and bodies of men." He looked out upon 
the world and saw it a chaos of wretchedness ! He looked into the Bible and read the 
character and destiny of man as a violator of the law of God ! He read the dreadful 
sentence of banishment from God, and felt the horror of its import — so far as a Chris- 
tian can feel it. He read of redemption by Jesus Christ, and the feasibility of the 
conditions on which^it was proposed for man's acceptance : joy filled his heart, and 
rapture thrilled his soul ! Once more he read the command of Christ at the time of 
His ascension — " Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature" — 
and his relentings were kindled within him. He felt the inspiring touch of the Holy 
Spirit and longed to be inducted into the sacred office, that he might preach to sinners 
" Jesus and the resurrection." This benevolent desire he cherished ; it filled his bo- 
som; it became irrepressible; and in the name and strength of Abraham's God he 
went forth scarcely knowing whither he went ; but with him he carried the " tidings 
of great joy" to the people. 

In less than twenty months from the time of his public profession of religion he was 
clothed with the character and invested with the authority of a Christian minister ; 
and though conscious of much deficiency in qualification, and of the high responsibil- 
ities of the office, yet he was persuaded that application to his duties and communi- 
cated grace would make him useful — " a savor of life" to many. And he proved his 
persuasion well founded — showing himself, in a short period, " a workman that need- 
ed not to ^ ashamed." He was indefatigable in his labors, and successful too— devo- 
ting day and night to the work of urging men to repentance and good works. He 
spoke in tones of authority ; and yet in them could be discovered the mellowness of 
love. Wherever he went he was hailed as a messenger of peace, and by the combined 
power of his logic and eloquence stormed to overthrow the citadel of sin in many pla- 
ces, and in m,any hearts. When in the palpi t, and dweUing on some high argument, 
he went up step by step the different gradations of his subject, until he gained the 
summit, and really seemed to be surrounded by a halo of glory. He may have had 
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many equals — superiora he had but few. He was an excellent minister of the Cross ! 
I neTer can forget him. The days I have spent in his society are committed in trust 
to my memory, and they cannot be forgotten. They were profitable, happy days ; and 
around them I love to linger in my contemplations of the past. Heaven is now the 
home of the man and minister who thus won my admiration, and secured by his good* 
ness my heart's warmest affection: for in the brightness of his days, and in the midst 
of his moral conflict. Death sounded his last and long retreat from the battle field 
where he had. already achieved splendid victories, and put to fligrht many of the foes 
of virtue and religion. 

In the course of three years, this young and faithflil servaat of Ood finished his 
task, ended his ministry, and entered nnto his rest 

Consumption marked him for a victim full fifteen months before he resigned his 
charge ; and many alarming symptoms warned him of hit fate. A hoarse and deep- 
seated cough, prophesied to him in no equivocal language, of his coming doom ; but , 
unappalled by these menaces of the King of Terrors, he went forward, resolving to- 
gether, * 

** To Ity his cbarg« and body down, 
And cease at once to work and UveV 

If he wished to live, it was only to be useful, and to enjoy the society of his loved 
consort. But, to use his own language : " God could do without hirA in the church," 
and as for Julia, Heaven would be her. Protector. I)isease made rapid inroads upon 
his constitution, nor could human skill avert the impeding stroke ! The shades of his 
dying hour thickened upon the horizon, and himself and anxious friends saw them 
coming on apace. He then bade the earthly temple of his Savior adieu, and went 
up to his chamber to die ! 

All men feel that dying is solemn, yea, terribje business, and they shrink from it 
with instinctive dread; and so it is, unrepentant and unforgiven of our Maker. But, 
standing on the firm foundation of hope in Christ, and humbly ^etrospecting a well- 
spent life, and adoring the grace which has preserved us from the follies of the world, 
we may boldly confront the monarch of the tomb, and bid defiance to his deadliest 
power. If, Christians, v 

" Death ahall not destroy our comfort- 
Christ shall guard as through the gloom ; 
Down be *1J send some shining convoy 
To escort our spirits home.*' 

Yes, home to the spirit-land — home to the saints' abode — their everlasting inheritance 
in Heaven. Hence, my much loved friend feared not to die. He lingered many 
weeks a patient sufferer, looking daily for his release. A Saturday night before his 
demise", I visited him : but lo ! how changed his visage ! " A mortal paJeness on his 
cheek ;" but Heaven filled his soul. I spoke to him about his departure. He replied 
with confidence — his words were full of immortal hope. I retired to rest, b||t for my 
fricndy there was no more rest in this world. Early in the morning he called me to 
his bedside and asked me what I thought of an apparent change which had come over 
him during the night. I saw that death had well nigh done his work, and replied, 
that I thought ere our day of rest on earth should pass, he would rest with the saints 
in Heaven. He responded — "/ think so too.*^ Oh ! what triumphant resignation 
filled his snul, and shone forth in his countenance ! Being asked what message ha 
had to send to an aged lady — a relative — he replied : " Telf her that I die in the hope 
of a hJissful imtnortality/'' And now came the trial — the last struggle — the farewell 
of death. There were present, an only brother, two lovely and loving sisters, a most 
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teiuier and affeeiiomBte wife, and an infant son. This formed the group of relative!, 
(his parents had ahready gone to the graTe,) assembled to witness the death of a 
Christian hero. But who can point the sublime interest of the hour ? Nature here 
asserted her right of dominion, and unlocked the troubled fountains of human sym- 
pathy, anguish, and wo. Must the husband, the lather, the young minister of the 
sanctuary, die ? Yes, he thust die ; and be stepped into the ** swellings of Jordan,'' 
loath, indeed, ta leaye kia fond friends behind, but the conflict in his heaving bosbm 
was o'er, and he waved hia trembling hand in token of victory, and as a signal of his 
final departure. Now the ♦* weary wheels of life stood still j" pulsation had ceased; 
the spirit had fled. My Christian brother had ascended on high, to 

** Jerusalem, the saints abode— 
The city of the Jiving God.'' 

Peace to his memory ! and glorious he his everlasting rest ! He fell a martyr to 
his work, and early went to Heaven. 

"There no sigh of memory swclleth, 
Thefe no tear of misery dweUeth, 

Hearts will bleed aad break no more ; 
Past is all the cold worM's scoitaing, 
Gone the night, and broke the morning, 
With seraphic day adorning 

Life's glad waves and golden shore." 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF KAPIpLANI. 

Who was Kapiolani ? Her name was little known among the great and noble on 
earth ; but ** her feoord ia on high." 

Ki^iokuii waa born wpott the island of Hawaii, very near to the spot where Captain 
Cook was murdered. She was a descendant of one of the leading families under the 
ancient kings of the ialand, and subsequently became the wifb of a chief. 

H&K. HBATHEIT CHARACTER. 

The first missi^aariea found her intemperate, dissolute and degraded. There waa 
scarcely a mote degraded person on the islands than Kapiolani. She gave herself up 
to every species of vice. She possessed, however, a very inquisitive and remarkably 
well-balanced mind. 

HSR FIRST KKOWLEPGR OF THE GOSPEL AFD ITS RESULTS. 

She was thrown, in the providence of Grod, near to the missionaries, while on a visit 
to the island of Maui. With wonderful facility her mind seemed to perceive the truth 
aad superiority of the new religion. And fVom that time to the hour of her death, 
she was the unwavering friend and patron of the missionaries. Through her influ- 
ence a atati0n was *oon establisted upon Hawaii. And although the post occupied 
was at least sixteen miliss from her eeeidence, yet she, hli'r husband, and their train, 
repeatedly went that distance to bear the preaching of the Gospel. And what has 
been the result ? The church collected in this district now numbers more than one 
thousand members in regular standing. And these are the church members whose 
labors and sacarflces to build a house of God were described in the May number of the 
*i Dtayspring." The average attendance on the Sabbath is now fourteen hundred. 

CBAIVGE IN THREE TEARS. 

Go back now and lo6k at Kapiolani, in less than three 3rears afler she had for the 
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first time heard the Gospel. ** She is in erery respect perfeetiy morftl ; she always 
appears in a neat dress ; has in many respects adopted the customs of refined society; 
and is, in her whole character, raised so iar above the generality of the nation, that 
one can hardly avoid the belief that she was educated among an enlightened people." 
But the change was not outward merely. 

HXR SPIKITVALITT. 

<* I love to go to the house of €rod," she said to her paster, <« for there I forget all 
about this world. When among the chiefs I hear so ranch said about money, and 
cloth, and land, and ships, and bargains, that it makes me sick, and I wish to go where 
I can hear about God, and Christ, and heaven, this cures all my sickness, and I never 
get tired of it." In the same conversation, she asked her^pastor with great earnest- 
ness, whether he did not think she had two souls ; she said, it seems to me that I have 
one' good soul and one bad one. One says, God is very good, and it loves God and 
prays to him, and love« Jesus Christ, and loves preaching, and loves to talk about 
good things. The other one says, it does no good to pray to God, and go to meeting, 
and keep the Sabbath. 

HIR DSSCEITT IHTO THR VOLCAITO. 

Not far from this time, an event occurred, peculiarly illustrative of her character. 
Kapiolani descended into the great Tolcano of Hawaii. In order to appreciate this 
act, let the reader remember, that she, in common with all her countrymen, had en- 
tertained the most superstitious fears of this volcano ; that it was firmly believed to 
be the residence of Pele, a most vindictive and cruel goddess, who destroyed every 
one that offended her ; that this volcano, which is indeed one of the most frightful in 
the world, was never approached without fear and trembling by the natives, and never 
without a peace-offering to the terrible goddess who resided there, that no native was 
ever known to venture down into the crater ; and that the mind of Kapiolani had but 
just awakened to the darkness of her nation. Cer these things be considered, and 
what demonstration does it afford of the power of the gospel, that a heathen woman 
should determine to show her utter disbelief of the existence of Pele, and her freedom 
from all superstitions fear, by boldly descending into the crater, and that too in spite 
of all the entreaties and resistance of her friends. 

THK IS3UE ON WHICH SHE FLACED THE ATTEMPT. 

" If I am destroyed," she exclaimed to the multitudes who entreated her to forbear, 
" then you may all believe in Pele ; but if I am not, then you must all turn to the 
palapala" (gospel). Placing the matter on this ground, she boldly approached the 
crater. As she drew near, the man whose business it was to feed Pele, by thjrowtng 
berries into the crater, begged her to proceed no farther. •* What," said she, ** will fce 
the harm ?" " You will die by Pele." She answered, " I shall not die by your god- 
that fire was kindled by my God." Onward she went. 

THE VOLCANO A PLACE OF PRATER. 

Having descended several hundred feet into the crater, she united with her attend- 
ants in prayer to the true God. What a scene ! Below them rolled th* ^ery billows 
of the volcano— above and around them were the blackened and nigged sides of the 
crater, echoing to the voice of prayer ! Having ended her devotions, she ate the ber- 
ries consecrated to Pele, and threw stones into the crater. The result was as might 
be expected. They proclaimed Pele destitute of power. 

HER PROGRESS IN PIBTT. 

In 1825, she was admitted to the church, and the same year established among the 
people a missionary society, which contributed the past year fifty dollars in aid of the 
mission. In 1826, the missionaries bear the following testimony to her worth. 

" No woman in the islands has so fully given herself up to the influence and the 
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obedience of the gospel. She hu a steady, firm, decided attachment to the gospel. 
Her house is fitted up in a very decent style, and is kept neat and comfortable, and 
her hands are daily employed in some useful work." 

Kapiolani died May 5, 1841, and at this date, more than fifteen years afler the pre- 
ceding testimony was given, the missionaries write, '* Her end was one of peace, and 
decided evidence that your missionaries have not labored in vain. Her life was a con- 
tinual evidenqe of the elevating and purifyimg effects of the gospel.*' 

To this Christian life, closed by so triumphant a death, let the opposer of missions 
come, for an answer to his obstacles, and the faint-hearted in the cause for motives to 
encouragement. 



TEMALES IN STRIA. 



The weak-minded Syrian females are not attentive to personal cleanliness ; and 
their apparel is precisely such as the apostle recommended that Christian fe- 
males should avoid; while the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit is thrown 
wholly out of the account. They have no books, and no means of moral or 
intellectual improvement. It is considered a disgrace for a female to know how to 
read and write, and a serious obstacle to her marriage, which is the principal object of 
the patents' hearts. This abhorrence of learning in females, exists most strongly in 
the higher classes. Neairly every pupil in our school is ^ery indigent. Of God's 
word they know and understand nothing ; for a girl is taken to church perhaps but 
once a year, where nothing is seen among the women but talking and trifiing ; of 
course, she attaches no solemnity to the worship of God^ No sweet domestic circle , 
of father, mother, brother and sister, all .capable of promoting mutual cheerfulness and 
improvement, greets her in her own house. I do not mean to imply that there exists 
no family affection among them, for this tie is often very strong ; but it has no foun- 
dation in respect, and is not employed to promote elevation of character. The men 
bH and smoke their pipes in one apartment, while in another the women cluster upon 
the floor, and with loud and vociferous voices gossip with their neighbors. The very 
language of the females is of a lower order than that of the men ) which renders it 
almost impossible for them to comprehend spiritual and abstract subjects, when first 
presented to their minds. I know not how often, when I have att^pted to converse 
with them, tl^y have acknowledged that they did not understand me, or have inter- 
rupted me by alluding to some mode or article of dress, or something quite as foolish. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Smith. 



OUR ENGRAVING. 



Our engraving this month represents the parting scene of Charles I. and his family, 
just prior to his execution. 

In our next, we shall give OUT readers a historical tale, founded on the closing 
scenes in that monarch's life. 
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me, O, that's the pearl for me, 0, that's the pearl for me 




2. The orown that decks the monarch 

Is not the crown for me ; 
It dazzles but a moment. 

Its brightness soon will flee ; 
But there's a crown prepared above 

For all who walk in humble love^ 
Forever bright 'twill be. 

O, that's the crown for me, &c 



8 The road that many travel 
Is not the road for me; 
It leads to death and sorrow, 

In it I waold not be; 
But there 's a road that leads to 6od» 
It's marked by Christ's most precious blood: 
The passage here is free. 
O, that's the roacUbr me, &c. 



4* The hope that sinners cherish 

Is not the hope for me; 
Most surely will they perish. 

Unless mm sin made free; 
But there's a hope which rests in God, 

And leads the soul to keep his word 
And sinful pleasures flee. 

0, that's the hope for jne, &c. 
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THE LADY'S PEARL. 



DECEMBER, 1842. 

"' *■ — '.r ' " ' ' ' " * * 

Ot)ginal. 
THE MAIDEN'd t^SATtt. 

I* 

A bRSAM of glrthtwpd lofBlin eiff » ■* ah o grttw 
In the bland inflveoce of her father'f Bmite 

Like a young lily tending with the dew 
And glistening with the sunshine all the while^ 

And well the rougjh Squire loved her, for she threw 
Over the gloom of his ai&cestral pile 

The light of her fair presence, like a beam 

Of uoonligftt on its moat's encircling stiean. 

Bn>wn-lofckedlik6 Raphael's Mary, ho\r slie moV^ 

In her young beiiuty rovndhim, with a tone 
Which to his old «ar seemed ttiat voiee be loT ^s d ** 
The low sweet wdgmIs of hii l4Hig4dit one !-» 
And, when her hean wa» p^, and, tufteprdTo^ 
' Revelled' in joy te cbiUttnod «a}$ knowa, 
The old man blessed her, for he saw onee «mim 
The pmile^tfae look her buried member wortt. 

IIL 
There came a change at last-HuK>lher's 6ye 

In its dark vehemence questiined with her own, 
A etrong faaM cl^Mied on faers^i-an eaamest sigfr 

Shook a ptoai boeom whem the viail had sfioiiie. 
And the dMp ^eilM of HMBhoed biealtMng ni^ 

Fell on her ear like nrasit^silfOT t<taie>«^ 
Pride, Valor, ChsBiui^ alT ker fboCstoet east $ 
Beaaty'8jlniko«rofttimDpli^-«fi«ittlaM! ' 

* Vide ** LetterB from TkftbfMte/^hf^^AAs^xMiaky pug* IK 
11 
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IV. 
YoQOg loTe ii always sweet, for it unclosef 

The fates of a new Paradise bestrown 
With the fair flowers of fkncy like the roses 

Upon the shrine of Yemen's worship thrown— 
A dreamy spot whereon the heart reposes 

Treasuring its gems— a look— a smile«— a tone-' 
And weating in the soft Toluptuons air 
The tissue of the Fntnre, strangely fair. 

V. 
Lovely, and loving oft the twain were Men 

In their glad wanderings where the earth was bright 
With dew like diamonds on each blade of green, 

And morning breezes swung the heath*bell on the height : 
And by the Derwent's waters they woald lean, 

Their dark eyes kindling in each other's light 
While the voice trembled and the cheek blushed warm 
With the fond pressure of each folded arm. 

VI. 

Time passed : and then, a sorrowful farewell 1— 
Parting the dark locks f>om her lover's brow, 

She kissed it ere the heavy helmet fell 
Upon its polished beauty : ** And wilt thou 

Think of me still when Fame of thee shall tell. 
And Pride and Beauty in thy presence bow 7"— 

Yet with his words of passion in her ear. 

Sadly she smiled at her own doubtful fear. ' 

VII. 
Thus were they parted — ^and with straining eye 

Through the green vista of her casement's vine 
She saw the pennon of his troop flash by, 

Lance, plume and morion in the gay sunshine, 
And the loud bugle winding clear and high, 

Calling to blood as to the flow of wine — 
Brightly and briefly passed that pageant on— - 
The bugle's note grew fainter— it was gone \ 

vm. 

The love of woman is a lingiering thing, 

Deep in its idol's presence it may seem. 
But deeper far when thought can only bring 

That idol's form in some impassioned dream, 
Ay^, to its faith the heart will closer cling 

When absence mocks its fervor, and the stream 
Of weary years eflace.8 not one token 
Of love once felt, or kindly words once spoken. 

• IX. 

These steal before her in the twilight hush 
Of her lone musings, she can hear and bless 

The tones which were her music, and the blush 
Will mantle on her cheek, as if the press 

Of loved and ardent lips had ealled that gush 
Of the heart's current to their warm caress, 

And sleep itself is but a new revealing 

Of Memory's moonlight o'er her world of feeling. • 
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X. 

He came not back,— and yet her love retained 
Ita constant fenror — though her heart grew cold 

Afl one by one the changing aeatona waned, 
And the long year of abtence waxed old. 

While fearfnl talee of battles lost or gained 
To her pained ear the careless herald told^- 

Vague tales of horror, undefined and dim, 

Alas— none told her sickening heart of him ! 

' XL 
T was evening— and the Autumn sun weiit down 

To his cloud-pillow, and the darkened sky 
Cast down a sadden twilight, and the moan 

Of the chill wind went sorrowAilly by, 
To her it sounded with a dirge-like tone 

As from the lattice bent her tearful eye. 
Watching the shadowed pathway where his plume 
Last trembled through the oak-tree's heaty gloom. 

Xlt. 
It came again '.—with solemn step and slow 

That warrior-band before her tision passed, 
With trailing-flag and bugle-notes of wo 

And a dark bier with shroudings overcast,— 
HU sword upon it, and hi» plume of snow 

Shivered and raffled in the evening blast. 
Which shook the pall, and roused the sleeper's brow : 
The long black locks waved loosely to and firo ! 

XIII. 
One glance embraced that dark and shadowy bier, 

Her next fell on the pathway bleak and bare— 
The mournful music died upon her ear. 
The phantom fhneral melted into air ! 
, She sat in silence, like embodied Fear 

Fixed by the icy presence of Despair, 
With such a brow and eye as might beseem 
The troubled horror of a maniac's dream. 

XIV. 
The morning found her spectre-like and cold — 

Her sad heart slowly dying day by day — 
And when at last the wandering soldier told 

Her lover's fate, she felt no new dismay, 
Spoke not, nor wept, but silently controlled 

The agony which wasted life away. 
Even as the canker wastes the fragile blossom 
While veiled and folded in its withering bosom. 

XV. 

The quiet grave— the long dream of the dead, 
Sorrow's last hope and blessing-— these are hers— 

Affliction hath no pillow for its head 
So calm, so holy as the sepulchre's ; 

For there the dew like mourners' tears is shed. 
And sighs breathe o'er it in each breeze that stirs 

The flowers which bloom and shed their fVagrant breath 

Like the freed sdul above the waste of death ! 
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Origbul. 
THE MARTYR KING. 

A tKXTCH. 

Ill a tapestried hall, magnificent in its proportions, gorgeously rich in its archi- 
teetnre, emblazoned with^the prond armorial bearings of the Kings of England, and 
dazzling to the ejes of beholders from its rich draperies and splendid ornaments of 
gold and silver, sat a fine-looking personage buried in profound thought. His elbow 
rested on the table, his head was supported by his right hand, while every feature of 
his really handsome face seemed animated by the di£fereiit passions at work in their 
owner's breast. At last, a gentleman usher entered the hi^, and, approaching the 
table, said, with a most obsequious bow and deferential tone, 
'* Sire, a deputation from the house of peers wait your commands." • 
*^Let them come,'* was the laconic answer; and the speaker resumed his air of 
perplexed gravity. 

Soon* after, attended by several gentlemen ushers^ some half dozen richly-dressed 
personages entered the hall, and, coming near its gloomy oecopant, presented him a 
petition in the name of the house of peers; the purport of whtcfa was, that they had 
understood it to be his majesty's intention to dissolve parliament, that much important 
business remained Unfinished, and that the house of peers, from its devotion to the 
interests of his majesty, felt that it had some claim upon his favor, and, pleading that 
claim, the petitioners concluded by begging him to permit the parliament to sit some- 
time longer. 

The King, for King it was, had listened to their harangue with evident impatience; 
no sooner had they concluded their address, thau hastily rising^ with haughty firm- 
ness, he replied, 
«* Not a moment longer !" 

Desceiiding the dais, he hastily lefl the apartment. Parliaraetit was immediately 
dissolved. 

Such was Charles I., when in the zenith of his kingly power. Naturally mild, 
amiable and courteous, he acted tyrannically only because his false notipns of mo- 
narchical prerogative made him exquisitely sensitive in' respect to every thing that 
threatened to interfere with it. That sensitiveness frequently brought him into un- 
happy collision with his parliament ; in the struggle, he demanded for the crown a 
degree of power and deference which the growing liberality of the times refused. 
Regarding his crown and all its prerogatives as a sacred gift bequeathed to him by hia 
ancestors, he resolved to contest his imagined rights to their utmost limit; henQe,he 
often acted the tyrant, not from any innate love of tyranuy, but from the influence of 
false p^ciples. For a while, he succeeded. Parliaments were called and dissolved 
at will ; a star chamber was established ; taxes were levied at the royal will. But 
Charles was not formed to be a tyrant, and he fbll in the struggle between liberal and 
aristocratic principles. 

Pass we over, then, the turbulent scenes of his unhappy life. Let us throw a reil 
upon those civil commotions that inundated the soil of Britain with the best blood of 
her sons, and which ended, alas, not in liberty, but in transferring the^scepter of power 
fVom the feeble hands of the royal Charles into those of the butcher of Huntingdon, 
the puritanic Cromwell — a change, which gave the people of England a PnoTscTon 
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instead of a Kiiro ; but grranted them no inore real freedom. We have seen the King 
dissolve a parUament, now let us see a parliament deitroj a King. 

He was charged with treason; the proof— hit being found in arms against his pax- 
liament-was easy, and King Charles was sentenced to death. The ignominy a^d 
insult offered him on his trial did not destroy his dignity of manner, nor ruffle his 
royal spirit. He could be excited, and hasty in his speech at the obstinacy of a par- 
liament; but he was calm as sleep when tentenced to death— stern as a warrior at a 
breach of privilege, but mild as a dove, when insulted by ignorance and base-born 
meanness. 

Passing to his trial, a dastardly soldier spat in his face. 

"Poor souls," said the King, calmly wiping away the insult, "they would serve 
their own generals so for sixpence !'* 

Another soldier, more generous than his miserable comrade, moved with sympathy 
at the sight of majesty in distress, besought a benediction from heaven to rest on his 
head. His brutal officer struck him to the ground. The King heard the offence and 
saw the blow. 

" Methinks," said he, " that the punishment exceeds the offence." 
The Queen was happily abroad in these dangerous times, but Charles met two of 
his children before his death. It was a most touching sight, for Charles was an af 
fectionate father. He took his little son upon his knee, and said, 

•• Now, child, they will cut off thy father's head !" The little duke looked stead 
fkstly in his father's iace. " Mark, child, what I say : they wiM cut off my head ! and 
perhaps make thee a King ; but, mark what I say, thou must not be a King as long 
as thy brothers, Charies and James, are alive. They will cut off thy brothers* heads 
when they can catch them, and thy bead too they will cut off at last ! Therefore, I 
charge thee, do not be made a King by them." 
The boy sighed deeply, and replied, 
" I will be torn in pieces first !" 

The King's eyes filled with tears, he embraced his fkmily, and lefl then»— for evet. 
The noise of hammers resounded round Whitehall all night. It was the workmen 
erecting his scaffold ; still he slept soundly. When he stood upon the sombre, velvet- 
covered stage, with all the gloomy apparatus of death around him, his good friend, 
Bishop Juxon, said, 

** There is, sir, but one stage more, which, though turbulent and troublesome, is a 
very short one. It will soon carry you a great way ; it will carry you from earth to 
heaven ; and there you shall find to your great joy, the prize to which you hasten,, a 
crown of glory !" 

" I go," replied Charles, "from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown ; where no 
disturbance can have place !" 

A bowing 6f the head upon the block ; one stroke of the axe, and Charles, the 
Marttr King, was dead ! 

Poor Charles ! He was more unfortunate than guilty, more mistaken than mali- 
cious. Had he lived in s^tled times, had his education been such as to have inspired 
him with the true idea of human rights, instead of dying on the scaffold^ he would 
have been one of the brightest ornaments of the British throne, and the pages of her 
history would not have been stained with the story of the execntioA of the Martyr 
Kiifo ! W. 



If human reason does not rule human passion, human passion will rule human 
reason. 
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Sromihi London SmftridlMttgaaim. 
l:NDtJRINa AFFECTION, 

»tWEt. J.T»tt*fl. 

** Go to tbj darling, faUe one i go ! 

And gaze enraptured 6n'her charms ', 
Sink on her breast of meltiilg snow, 
And cosrt ber fond Inwiriant tt^. 

if umnir'agaiB tiie irdcnt ToW, 

That minsles hope with fond desire 5 
Now paint the lover's wish — ^and now 

BefaoM m wo-^won wife expire, 

Who, wTiCn lier deaWst Ttopes Were ^Mn^, 

And tbou wert guilty passion^ slave, 
Mourned o'er thy errors as her own, 

And sought to hide them in the grave." — Anon, 

XasRB are circumstances which not un&eqi|ent1jr throw a h^o of beatU^ anmnd 
ike most unlovely spot* in our iraaginatioB ; or wWch .give to beauty iiwlf an m- 
pjesiing power, Buch m caneea its identity erer to stand before the mind's eye. 

I feel the correctness of this admission while I writeH. Yeais have not heea able 
I^Wear out the impreHsion ; nor have scenes^ of every grade and form, weakened the 
stasatioiis which cause my mind to turn mechanically to the yeriod and the s^t to 
wiuch I tefer. A gentle draw upon memory suffices to bring the minutiffi of n^ 
•** tale's particulars" into being, or to cause, by a process which philosophy cannot ex- 
plain, a kind of mental resuscitation of the buried feelings of departed years. 

My tale may, indeed, be denominated trite ; and much do I wish that such a ehvrge 
were less correct than it is : I should then have the advantage of affording more pleas- 
ure, although of a painful kind, and of enjoying myself more gratification, in the con- 
<TiotMni that fewer Incidents of tiie same painful character, were in -being, than are 
HOW knoWn to e«lfl»— 

.** But ^«rt avAits were wishes 

Good, though th^y be kindly expressed, 

Aad i^ as powerfully 7 Like a shadow 

Tb asfarviag maa, or petated fire 

To one whe fiwexes, or a limpid stream 

On canvass gliding, to one parched with thirst— 
' They seem to mock, and add to misery/' 

In consequence of a degree of indisposition under which I liras laboring, dfurilig Wtf 
yisit at a friend's, I was Induced t6 accept the preteii^g invitation of the gentleiban 
and his chaining family, to prolong my stay at his hospiUble habiUtioa, beyond the 
•period I had intefi^d. In order \o afibrd me an Opportunity of viewing tiie surround- 
ing country, and, at the same time, advantage my health, he proposed, after we had 
»tt&en breakfkst one mommg, a ride on horseback to the parsonage-hoose of a neaC 
Vrflage, a few miles distant. I had befbre heard of the veuerdble person who resided 
ihere and felt glad that utt o^portuhi^ ^ras now ofiered ihe to be intiodnoed to his 
acquaintance. I accordingly expressed my readiness to join my friend in his ride. 

«»*«** The interesting and happy description of a country clergyman, 
which Goldsmith has given in his "Deserted Village," naturally entered my mindj 
In almost all its characteristic traiils, it kerned to find its eottiiterpart, Cr Ac^hniley in 
the person to whose brief history I was listeningr. 
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''A Bun lie wu to aU tk« f^atrj ^f*^ 
beaiitifWly applied, but happily the foflowingr line* did not— 

" And passing rich vitkffrty pouads a year." 
Yet etea this scanty atipend, liitte as it was, exceeds, by four tinieg tefi poouds, whftt 
too maay of thoi»e Who fill the same office should pd«sc*»-^oic pky-^oin^, fox-hunt. 
iiig, card-playhiip race of patronized incnmbents, or intmmberert, and pahoer- worms 
to our country. 

His stipend, of whom I WlrUe, did not reach the exoihitant sUta dttetts of thousands, 
Mr tens of hundreds, a year; «Bd yet it Was rafficient, not only to plaee him (a« all 
who fill the ministerial office should be ^aced) above ittiKiety of mind concerning the 
tfaingii of this wotW, but enabled him to exhibit, practically, the spirit applied to such 
hy the apostle— *«.giy^i to hoapitality.*' 

Presently the tower of the Tillage cbttrcb i^peaired to fiae firom o«t a thick cluster 
of majestic trees, by which it was rarrounded. Soon we gained the entrance to the 
▼iUage ; Mid as we rode ^ong, I imagined I could discover the influence of the pimis 
piitor, even in the appearance of the people and tilings which I noticed ; and, men* 
tally, I exclaimed, ** O, that all the ministers of the sanctuary in our land, were of the 
same description ! then would murmuring and dissatisfaction cease ; the sacred (^oe 
would no longer be the butt of ridicule, or the theme of profane execration; then 
'God, even our own God, would bless us,* and all the people would turn unto him.'* 

This soliloquy would, perhaps, have been extended, bad not a quick turn in the road 
(^ged our view ; for suddenly to our sight— 

" The village preacher's modest mansion rose/' 

It was a neat, thatched building, of anti-babel elevation, its loftiest apartments being 
16 airy chambers. Upon every part of it, comfort and contentment seemed visibly 
impressed. It stood back about thirty yards from the road-side ; a graveled pathway 
ran along the whole width of the building, to a distance of somewhat more than four 
feet from the windows. From the center of this path, and leading directly from the 
door-way to the little palisade-formed gate, was another of similar dimension ; while 
the intermediate space on either side was laid out tastefblly in flower-beds. On the . 
south side of the dwelling wete a few acres of pasture land, in which the supplies of 
his dairy fed and fattened ; and in a comer cf it were accommodations for his cow 
and a little galloway. 

Having dismounted and secured our horses. We walked up to the house, and re« 
ceiyed a courteous salutation from Mfs. Goodall, the worthy lady of the vicar. 

Shortly after we had taken our seats, Mr. Gobdall himself appeared ; and never 
shall 1 forget his form. It now stands before my imagination, with only a little less 
riridneiis than that which actual vision could create. Tears seemed to have produced 
a slight change in his manly form, from an erect posture, and had silvered over his 
head with thinly scattered hairs, white as the blossoms of the hawthorn. His eye, 
that index of the soul, still retained its powers of silent eloquence, and threw over a 
countenance of uncommon urbanity a lustre of intelligence, such as that organ, when 
good, seldom fails to impart. 

We were received by him with the courtesy of a gentleman, and the openness of a 
friend. A variety of interesting conversation concerning the sfgns of the times, the 
providence of God, and the glory and extent of bis khigdom in 6le irorld, engaged 
Qa for awhile ; in all which matters Mrs. Goodall took m sensible and modest pa#t. 
After partaking of some refreshment, Mr. Goodall rer^ politely conducted me to hit 
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■tudy. Here again I waa indulged with a wsarey of a choice and well-selected libraiy, 
principally made up of the works of some of our most celebrated theologians^ both of 
ancient and modem date. 

Shakspeare, in his pithy description of the movements of time, declares, that with 
•ome it ** gallops withal." At the period in question, I found that with others;, besidet 
those the great bard has mentioned, time sometimes ** gallops." With regret I per- 
ceived the hour had fully come when it became necessary I should say farewell to 
one, whose fellow I shall not often meet again on earth. The good old man walked 
with us, through an angle of his paddock, to our horses, and then, with an affection- 
ate pressure of the hand, and a kind invitation to visit him again, he commended us 
to the blessing of his Master, and left us to pursue bur ride homewards. « « « • 

A few months after my visit to the parsonage, I was spending a cheerful hour with 
a gentleman of my acquaintance, when the estimable Mr. Goodall became the leading 
subject of our conversation. Now the object of my solicitude ap^peared likely to be 
gained, my hopes were afresh excited, and, after I had proposed a lew general qwes- 
tions on the subject, I found that my expectations were not more flattering than solid. 
I soon obtained all the information I wished, which not only interested my own mind 
very deeply, but furnished me with the means through which I now give the se^el 
of my tale. 

Upwards of eighteen years had passed away, prior to ray visit to Mr. Croodalls 
happy residence, since, in accordance with the convictions of his conscience, he had 
given up a cure which he held in another part of the country, and came to reside on 
the spot where the claims upon his services appeared the strongest. At this period, 
his family consisted of one son and three lovely daughters. Death had, however, a 
few months before, entered his domestic circle, and torn away from his arms the wife 
of his youth — the amiable mother of his beloved children. The management of so 
important a charge he felt would exceed his ability, and distract his attention from the 
weighty obligations connected with his ministerial duties ; and hence, at a proper 
time, he entered a second time into the marriage state, with the excellent lady I had 
once the pleasure to meet. 

Years had passed away since Mr. Goodall's second union, and manhood began to 
brace the limbs of his son, while his daughters advanced fast towards womanhood, 
with every advantage which personal attractions and a liberal education could give. 

As in tlie family of the " Vicar of Wakefield" there was an Olivia, so was there 
also in this. She was the youngest of the three, and, perhaps, the most lovely. But 
many a casket of pre-eminent beauty exists, whose furniture is of the most homely 
character. Here it was not so. Fair as was the person of Olivia Goodall, the adorn- 
ing of her mind was equally fair. She either was not aware of her external attrac- 
tions, or she thought with Solomon-^^^ Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain ; but 
a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised." Her affectionate disposition, 
and pious simplicity, endeared her to an entensive circle. , 

Twenty summer suns had passed over her head, and her heart had never known a 
more tender emotion than friendship could inspire, excepting what she had felt to- 
wards God, and her family connections ; but her reign of peace and freedom expired 
nearly with her teens. A pressing invitation from one of her sisters, who had already 
been sometime married, and was sealed respectably in London, drew her from the 
sylvan scenes of a quiet country life, to the glare and bustle of one of the most capti- 
vating cities in the world. To state what were her feelings during the hurry of pre- 
paration, or at the period of her departure, would be mere speculation ; these things, 
and others, connected with her journey to town, are easily supplied by the most mor- 
bid imagination. It will, therefore, be sufficient to my purpose to state, that counsel, 
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auch as pietj, exjierieace, and affection might be supposed to offer, was given by her 
venerable sire^ and received l^ the amiable Olivia with devout attention ; and that, 
after four and twenty hours' travelling, she reached the gay and busy metropolis of 
her country, and shortly aAer felt herself pressed to the bosom of her beloved sister. 
Sincere in all her professions, and artless as innocence eould make her, Olivia 
jodged of others by her own guileless nature ; and hence, too soon fell a victim to 
crafty deception, and villany, of a rank, but too cmnmon, kind. 

Among a number of nespeotaUe fiimilies, whom she visited in company with her 
sister, was a Mr. Freeport's, a gentleman whose character and connections rendered 
attch acquaintance desirable. But in every earthly advMitage there i^ something ta 
mar and deteriorate. It was so here. The wifb of Mr. Freeport was as opposite to 
himself as contrariety of character could make ker. If the decided piety of her hus- 
band was not a matter of open dislike and ridicule, it was merely tolerated by her. 
Her public profession, indeed, resembled his } but her private eondvct too plainly de- 
monstrated, that hers was profession without principle. Boisterous in her temper, 
vain in her pursuits, and dressy in )ier person^ she was the bane of her husbandV 
peaee, and the destroyer of her own and her family's h^piness. Two sons wer4 aH 
the children they had, who, under proper training, might have become ornamenis to 
sbeiety, and blessings to their oonneotionB. But who does not know the influence ot 
a mother's conduct ? Who is not aware of the awful oapabili^es of which she is pos* 
sussed, and the consequent responsibility attacking to such a character ? The rmn or 
preservation of her offspring, principally, as an instrument, rests with herself. 

It was fashionable for Addison, Johnson, Ste^, Knox, and others of their day, who 
were distinguished as essayists, to hold up, by satire, to reproof, the unnatural conduct 
of mothers who deserted their children in infancy, by turning them over to a nurse, 
and, in afler life, consigning them to the care of tntors and governesses. But a worse, 
if possible, course of conduct has led me thus to diverge a little f^om my tale. Who 
can but tremble for those whose cruelty is not sufficiently exercised by leaving their 
children to pursue the course their own depraved nature may point out, but who, abet- 
tmg them in their practices, fturnish them with the means, yet more effectually to' 
carry otit into faring acts their enmity towards God ^ Such is, in too maiiy instances, 
the case with mothers new ', and such was the case with Mrs. Freeport in reference 
to her two sons. Unknown to her husband and fViends, she furnished them Vith 
sums as their wishes desired, to plunge into every kind of gayety and excess, at the 
tiieatre, the ball-room, and the card-table. As, however, this line of conduct was pur- 
sued in seevet, an external proflsssion was still maintained by the youths, to the de- 
ception of Uieir father and others. 

Such had long been, and such continued to be, the state of affairs at Mr. Freeport'» 
when OKvia and her sister visited them. However much the feelings of Marcus, the 
eldest son of Mr. Freeport, might have been deadened by his pursuits of folly, be wad 
not insensible to the charms of the lovely Olivia ; and yet they were too vitiated to feel 
the pure and holy passion, to which only, with propriety, the epithet love is applied. 
Every interview increased what was considered his afifeotion towards her. The art- 
less Olivia saw, and judging by what she saw, approved, and approving, loved— yed, 
^e returned an almost idolizing passion for a base and worthless counterfeit. The- 
proposals of young Freeport were listened to, the character of the worthy fkther was 
Ibrwarded to Mr. Qoodall, his consent was obtained, and, in about nine months ftom 
leaving the parsonage, the happy Olivia Qoodall returned from it again to London, 
expecting to be the happy Mrs. Freeport. 

Every thing famished presumptive. evidence to her, that she should realize, at least. 
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«8 much of happiness as usually is known bj the happy in the rowried s^te. She 
was united to the man of her affections, for her heart was wholly his ', their circum- 
stances in life were more than merely easy, and her husband was kin^ and attentive. 
But the sunny bow of her joy was eranescent, as is frequently the pageant which 
adorns the heavens after the falling of a summer shower. Unkindnese succeeded to 
inattention, and^ that was followed by partial desertion : home, for bim, appeared to 
have no charms ; and religion, no attractions : stiU the affisctionate Olivia neither felt 
nor expressed any diminution in her regards. She loved him with all the ardor of a 
woman's love — than which nothing is more lasting, nothing more strong. She even 
displayed increasing affection, as her husband's declined ', and sought, by devoted 
kindness, to make his home the most delightful spot whidi earth could present, and 
to bind it and herself to him. But her efforts were vain, and she wept, unreprovingly, 
over what she could not remedy. 

Four, years she had been a wife, and now two lovely children claimed and enjoyed 
her diligent and affectionate care. These became her chief earthly comfort ; to train 
their infant minds to knowledge and piety, engaged all the spare time from other con- 
cerns which now pressed heavily upon her, and which, from their nature, shouM have 
been attended to by her husband. Still no murmur escaped her, no upbraiding word 
fell on the ear of iiim she still loved ; much less did any intimation to her friends fur- 
nish materials for conjecture,. even that she was not happy. No ! her own bosom, and 
the ear of God, were the repository of the secret of her sufferings, which to her were 
■acred. 

" She never told her wo^ 
But let concealment, like a worm f (he bad, 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pio^d in thought ; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
' She- sat like Patieace on a monument, 

Smiling at grief 

It was no unfrequent things now, for Olivia to be left alone, with tXk the weight of 
business on her hands, for a week or two together. He who had played the hypocrite 
already to such perfection, had not lost the ability to support that character still : in 
fact, he played it not — it was his own. Olivia, unsuspecting as ever, for still she 
loved him with the strength of first love, and hence the glaring inconsistencies in his 
conduct passed off unnoticed by her — gave full credence to every tale he told. Sonoe- 
times, an unexpected circumstance connected with business was feigned, to call him 
to the country, in one direction, sometimes in another ; on such occasions, she dis^ 
played all the tender affection of a wife, by hastening, with an assiduity which few 
could have surpassed, to prepare for his departure ; and then, with her oWn hands^ 
packed his portmanteau, lest any comfort should be forgotten — with all the devotion 
of a young lover, she bade him adieu,, while he hasted to the scenes which he loved» 
and such as I forbear to mention. « 

Once already bad the profligacy of Marcus Freeport involved him in embarras9> 
ment. The marriage portion of Olivia was expended, and additional help was indis- 
pensable ; for, without it, publicity would be given to the state of his affairs. In this 
dilemma, the confiding, devoted wife, believing that misfortune, as stated by her hus- 
band, was the cause, so represented the case to her pious father, and he, relying on 
the staten^nt of his beloved child, promptly remitted th6 sum required. This affair 
had passed away, when, one fine evening, Olivia was sitting with her beloved Marcus^ 
as she fondly called her husband ; the children were gamboling around them, and 
happiness once' again seemed entering their habitation. Indeed, the kind-hearted 
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Olivia aiwajs telt happj when Marcus was with. her. She was now gazing on him 
in a rapture of affection, when a gentleman was announced, inquiring for Mr. Free- 
port; the servant was desired to introduce him ; he entered, and, afler a brief apology 
for his intrusion, exhibited a writ, by virtue of which he claimed Mr. Marcus Freeport 
for his prisoner. Olivia shrieked, sprailg with a convulsive bound to the side of her 
husband, as if to protect him, and fainted at his feet. Returning consciousness pre- 
sented her affrighted children weeping over -her, who, with the servant, alone re- 
mained. Her husband was immured within the strong walls of a prison, n 

During one of the days which her husbatid had devoted to pleasure, he journeyed 

ith a female of fascinating appearance. The appearance of Mr. Freeport was per- 
fectly gentlemanly. Struck with the beauty and accomplishments of his fair com- 
panion, he resolved to carry off the prifee which was thus presented ; and henoe, as- 
suming an air and consequence perfectly natUiquey he appeared before her la ctfura^ 
geax et Ulustre Captain George Frederick Stanley. 

The beautiful Miss Maria Louisa Nevell, afler a courtship of a few weeks, was led 
to the altar, and became the deceived bride of an accomplished villain. In two weeks 
he abandoned her. 

A few days only passed, and the publio papers told a tale which Olivia would never 
have told. Her pious and venerable father read the heart-sickening statement^ and 
jnstantly sent such condolence as his child's circumstances required, accompanied by 
a request, that she would retire with her family to his parental abode, and make his 
house her home. She declined. Her heart still was his, whQ had basely spurned the 
purest, strongest affection. Her determination was fixed, and she awaited the issue 
of his trial. 

The morning of the day arrived — ^the case was opened — his marriage with Olivitt 
was proved. It only remained to substantiate his second mtirHage to make out a case 
of bigamy. To the " glorious uncertainty of the law,*' however, he was indebted for 
a verdict, which, although in his favor in reference to his freedom, removed not from 
his character the blot with which it was stained. The marriage, indeed, was elearly 
proved, as far as the ceremony went ; but that was rendered invalid by the omission 
of one of the lady's given names, and he was discharged. Even yet, with the fond- 
Bess of a wife who deserved a better husband, Olivia loved him ; and, on the day of 
his acquittal, waited for him at the door of his prison, and, receiving him to her bosom, 
conveyed him, in a carriage she had prepared for the purpose, to their habitiLtion. 

The wound, however, which such infamy had inflicted upon the peace of the aged 
Mr. Goodall, ^owed him down to the earth. " I have," he replied to a friend who 
paid him a visit shortly afler, ** I have been poorly sometime, and this last affair has 
been the breaking up of my constitution." He continued for a while to perform the 
duties of his office ; but, at length the village bell, .which had for so long a period 
called his flock to receive the word at his lips, summoned the weeping villagers to 
follow to the grave the remains of their faithful and beloved minister. Olivia, too, 
like some scathed flower beat down beneath a desolating storm before its beauty had 
declined, sunk under the loss of her venerable parent, and the continued unkindness 
of her husband, whom still she loved with the unabated ardor of strong affection, and 
whose crimes she still sought to hide from popular observation. 

As the heavy hand of death pressed upon her heart, and the feeble pulse of life beat 

slower and yet more slow, she prayed for him ; and while her redeemed spirit passed 

, gently away, and the whispered '•^farewdV^ issued from her lips, her closing eye gazed 

fondly on him ; and even in death, the placid smile which sat upon her face, sf emed 

t o express what she had, during life, so powerfully displayed— xirDvitiN6 aff1:ctiok } 
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MOENING IN AtJTUMN. 

nr RiT/cHAftLM w> DEirisoir. 

Ths Summer is endod, the harvest is past, 
The dark) cbitly clouds are afloat on the bia«t ^ 
*the flowers, with the birds once among them, ace fled> 
And the leaves of the forest lie scattered and dead. 

OoiMygawfireo^thiflwtBdow! What paintDM are heri 
Tn deek shioaM Aat«UBB, wind^irged to its bieri 
What limnings of gloiy t ^ is earth in new Uoom*^ 
^he «id year entwining a wreath fb; its toml^ 

Eoek abroad on the landscape ! The stream as it rol]s> 
Spreads a mirror of tints to the woodlands and knolls $ 
And tile braachei that bend from the banks on its side^ 
Ave Btre^g a ganneBi of leaMb «» the ttdb. 

The sun rises bathed in an ocean pf bloody 
^ Throwing deep waves of crimson on mountain and flood ) 
And the light of its disc fiefcely gleams through the treeS) 
Like ai toftez of fire swept and torn by the breese. 
• 
The woods, as if bUs&Bgy teas wild in the Aif) 
Tho' unteufthed by a flame, and no tmofee-wfealh is 
They glow like the bush- where the patriarch trod, 
When unsandalled he stood in the presence of God. 

The miafS) as they soar from Ae meadows a#ay> 
BuUd a path cm the hills for the loeoming day ) 
The incense of earth offered up to the light, 
As if coBua to redeem from the thraldom of night 

0, beauteous Autumn ! why speak we in sighs, 
WhenthUs on life^ path thy ripe mornings arise 7 
W^y sing we in sadness^-wfay Write we in tears, 
As thy marph of decay 'imd ottr beidg appears t 

Of the fniHage of being t hail thee the typ&-«^ 
For the shell must fall off that the fhiit may be ripe i . 
The body must perish, and mix with the clod. 
That the soul may be ripened, and garnered to God. 
Newton, Ms, 



THB MARKED B RID B. 

Ot aH the stratagems resorted to by female ittgennity to o)»|^ i^faiisbte iMB^MUMli 
we know of none so ezttaotdmafy as tiut of the French U4x i9t<> pem ^i^ Diat btt 
head resembled a '* Death's headv^^ From the ttumerons lovers, who iii ^onseqoenee 
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of the immense wealth she was reputed to possess, aspired to the honor of her hand, 
in spite of the terrors of her face, there were received no less than seven hundred and 
nineteen letters. She showed to a person who was in her confidence, twenty-five or 
thirty, which she received fVom Belgium, written hy well-known characters, who said 
they would never revolt, though she would prove the most hideous object in the 
world. They were disposed to flatter, caress, and wed the plague itself, if they could 
procure abundance of gold. All their letters «he left unanswered ; but to a few who 
solicited her hand in gallant style, she was generous enough to or(|er her secretary to 
return her thanks. 

The mind of the young lady did not tend to union in consequence of the above in- 
vitations ; yet her heart was not insensible. In the brilliant circles in which she 
moved, and contersed constantly in a mask, she distinguished a young man of noble 
and interesting countenance, whose mind had been well cultivated. He had a fortune 
which placed him above interested views. This young man, on his part, was so much 
charmed with the graces and delicate sentiments, which the young lady with the in- 
visible features, displayed in her conversation, that he at length declared that all his 
happiness depended on a union. She did not deny the impression he had made on 
her, nor conceal the pleasure she could feel in acceding to his proposals, but expressed 
to him, at the same time, the dread that he would repent on beholding her face, which 
she described to.be that of death, in its most terrific form. She urged him to beware 
of rashness, and consider well, whether l^e could bear the wretched disappointment 
he might incur. 

" Well, well," said the young man, " accept my hand, and never unmask to any 
but the eyes of your husband." 

** I consent," replied she, " but remember that I shall not survive the appearance of 
alright and disgust, and perhaps contempt, you may feel afler marriage^" 

** I shall not shrink from the proof: it is your heart, and not your figure, I love." 

"In eight days," said the lady, "you shall be satisfied." 

They prepared for marriage, and notwithstanding the refusal of the generous young 
man to accept a million in bank bills, she settled all her property upon him, 

" If you have not courage enough to suffer for your companion," said she, " I shall 
at least be consoled by the reflection, that I have enriched him whom I love, and he 
will perhaps drop a tear to my memory." 

Returning from the altar, she threw herself on her knees before her spouse, and 
placed her hand upon her mask. What a situation for a husband ! His heart pal- 
pitated — his face turned pale— the mask fell — he beheld an angel of beauty ! She 
then exclaimed affectionately, 

" You have not deserved deformity ; you meet the love of beauty." 

The happy couple left Paris the next day, for Livonia, where the great property of 
ihe lady was axiutAed^—Londsn paper. 



CAT.A COMBS OF ST. AGNES. 

Ah extract from a private letter, written by a distinguished American vtist now in 
Europe, is published in a late number of the Churchman. It describes his visit to the 
Catacombs of St. Agnes, near Rome. 

You have read that the early Christians of Rome were subjected to a series of vio- 
lent persecutions, particularly under the reigns of Severus, Decius, and Valerian; 
when Ireneus, Victor, Fabianus, Cyprian, and others of great eminence, as well as 

13 
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innumerable private Christians, received the crown of martyrdom. These cataconnhft 
tre the places in which they interred their dead ; and in the time of those dreadful 
persecutions, sought refuge. For a lon^ time, indeed, the ceremonies of their reli^on 
were performed in these dark and subterranean chambers which had been used for 
sepulture. 

. The Campagna of Rome is formed almost entirely of volcanic ashes, which is called 
Puzzolana, and Tufo Rock, which appears of the same material, but hardened into soft 
kind of stone ; in this latter the excavations of the catacombs were made. Into the 
catacohibs we descended from a vineyard two miles outside the walls of Rome, by a 
flight of steps ; (the catacombs are now being opened, and rubbish, &c., removed. 
The padre who accompanied us has the superintendence of the work ;) we then en- 
tered narrow excavated passages extending and ramifying in every direction; in the 
sides of these passages are cells excavated, some large enough for a human body to be 
laid in, others for several bodies, and many smaller ones for children. Here we saw 
the mouldering remains of those whose great-grandfathers saw the apostles. Many of 
the bodies (of course the bones only,) rest as they were laid sixteen hundred years 
ago. Many of them are now fast mouldering away, since th6 admission of the air, 
and the marble slabs or tiles which closed their cells have been removed ; each of 
their cells (which are ranged one above another, and within a foot or two of each other 
in every part of the catacombs) were closed after the body was deposited, and a piece 
of marble, or more generally several large tiles were used for the purpose, sealed up 
with cement, so that the air could not enter, and this accounts in some measure for 
the perfect preservation of the bones. 

Many of these have been taken down, yet some of the cells are sealed up, and re- 
main just as they were at first, and the mortar that was used appears as if it had only 
been spread a few weeks ago ; the marks af the trowel are as fresh as ever, and in 
this mortar, inscribed while it was yet wet, is frequently to be found the name of the 
individual interred there, and the words (in pace) in peace, or sleep in peace — an epi- 
taph simple, but in those times of trial and tribulation, wonderfully expressive. There 
•are the bodies of many of the early martyrs ; they are known by having a small lamp 
*t their feet, inserted in the mortar whilst wet, and a small vase or vial at the head ; 
this vial contained their own blood, which it was the custom of the surviving friends 
to obtain from the body, and preserve in this manner j some of the lamps remain, but 
ithe vials have been removed — but the impression in the mortar in which they w^re 
set yet remains. There are also impressions of the coins of the time in which the 
bodies were interred ; by these the date of the interment is known. We remained in 
this city of the dead two hours, walking at least an hour and a half of the time. There 
must be thousands of bodies. The extent of the catacombs is not yet known. In 
these gloomy regions the early Christians took refhge in times of persecution, and the 
mind if overwhelmed with the multitude of associations that arise. We asdended; 
the sun was ahining gloriously, and the mountains that surround Campagna looked 
•bright and calm, as they did when the dead thousands sleeping beneath our feet 
gazed upon them. 



When I appeared like the world, in Babylonish garments, I had its esteem, and 
knew not how to part with it. But when I showed by my appearance, that T consid- 
ered myself as a stranger and a fbreigner, none can know, but by trying it, what an 
influence it has on the whole conduct, and what a fence it is to keep us from sinking 
into the spirit of the world. I'or there is no medium : they who are conformed to the 
fashions customs and maxims of the world, must embrace its spirit.— .Wr^. Fletpher. 



WOBSBIP MARY. — WOKBBIP CHRIST. — AbTICE. 
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Original. 
WORSHIP MARY! 

BT WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 

" Ob ! 't is a sweet and lovely sight 

To see a band of children gather. 
And round the altar all in white, 

Bow, angel-like, to God their Father. 

AH thoughts subdued^ and bridled glee, 

Their very look is still and wary, 
As^oining in the Litany, 

They breathe the holy name of Mart. 

So kneel, dear child, and raise thy voice 

To her, to take thee to her keeping 3 
That thou with her mayst yet rejoice. 

Pure when awake, and pure when sleeping.'' 

Roman CatkoUe HjfnvM—Ltmdon EdiHon, 



WORSHIP CHRIST! 

" It is written. Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and. Him onlt shalt thou serve.'' 

8t. Luke, iv. 8. 



O rather bring the sacred songs 
To Jesus Christ, thine elder brother j 

Nor homage that to him belongs^ 
Yield, in thy folly, to another. 

For why should Childhood's pleasant voice, 
Whose tones Great Mature makes to vary 

So musically sweet, rejoice 
In Litanies to Holy Mart ! 

Can a weak woman, whose own sin 
Required the wondrous bath of healing, 

Thee from temptation's sorcery win— 
Or hear in heaven her vot'ry kneeling? 

Or, is the Virgin Mother's care. 
Thy daily bounteous table spreading 1 

Or does her eye detect the snare [ing ? 

Screened by the flowers where thou art tread- 



Will her ascended spirit bend 

From battlements, while thou art sleeping. 
And leave high service to attend 

The helpless child whom God is keeping t 

Or will she, in thy dying hour. 

Spread o'er thee her maternal pinion, 
And shield thee from the grave's strong power, 

And bid thee shout o'er hell's proud minion? 
> 
O no ! — " the sweet and lovely sight" 

Is, to see holy children gather 
( Washed in the Savior's crimson white,) 

In prayer around their common Father : 

To breathe His name, His kindly aid 
Invoke to guide where footsteps falter y— 

Safe, only safe ''when foes invade," 
In Christ's own arms, at His own dtar. 



ApvicE TO MARRIED WOMEN. — A decent country woman came one market day, and 
begged to speak with me. She told me, with an air of secrecy, that her husband be- 
haved unkindly to her, and sought the company of other women ; and that knowing 
me to be a wise man, I could tell what would cure him. The cure was common — I 
thought to prescribe for it without losing my reputation as a conjurer. " The remedy 
is simple," said I : " always treat your husband with a smile." The woman thanked 
me, dropped a courtesy and went away. A few months afler, she came again, bring* 
ing a couple of fine fowls. She told me with great satisfaction, that I had cured her 
husband > and begged my acceptance of the fowls in return. I was pleased with the 
success of my prescription, but refused the fee. 
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Original. 

MAHTOE; OR, THE DANGER AND THE ESCAPE. 

The town of Norwalk, Conn., was first purchased of the natives about the year 
1640, only twenty years after the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth rock. It was 
at that time inhabited by a branch of the Mohegan or Pequot Tndians, who, at the set- 
tlement of the town, returned again to the main body of the tribe, in what is now the 
eastern part of the State. There was one little Indian girl, however, left behind. 
This was done at the urgent request of one of the settlers, named B^nton, who, having 
but one child, a son, desired to adopt this girl, and rear her as his own. She con- 
sented to remain with him ) and saw her family and firiends depart for the land of their 
fathers without apparent grief, though, after they had well gone, she went away by 
herself awhile, and wept. It was not strange, for Mahtoe was young, a mere child, 
only seven years old, and almost a stranger to her newly-found friends. She soon be- 
came quite reconciled, however, to her new mode of life ; and when she had become 
somewhat acquainted with the language of the English, none ever appeared happier 
or more amiable than the little Indian girl. She was soon a great favorite with the 
whole company of settlen, and was ever welcomed to their houses with perfect 
cordiality. 

Ten years passed away, and still Mahtoe remained with the family of Mr. Benton, 
to whom she had been very strongly attached. But what a change had those ten 
years wrought in her ! Instead of the slender girl, she was now the well-formed wo- 
man. Tall, but delicately moulded, she was active as the young deer, and almost as 
coy and timid. She seemed to have lost many of the characteristics of her race by 
her intercourse so long and uninterrupted with a civilized people : and why should 
she not .'' For ten years had she been instructed in the same knowledge, and with as 
much care and labor, as the children of the English. She loved and respected her 
friends and protectors, and it was but natural that their manners and character should 
be agreeably, and, as far as possible, imitated. So, by the time she was seventeen, 
there was scarcely a more lady-like personage in the whole settlement than was Mah- 
toe, the Indian girl. Oh, it would have afforded you pleasure to have seen her dark 
eyes sparkling with the bright hopes of youth — to hear her sweet voice breaking out 
in the rude music of the times, and to watch her as she trij>ped gaily over the green 
grass — now bounding like the panther — now climbing rocks that the wild goat would 
almost fear to tread — now paddling the frail canoe along the beautiful little river that 
weltered the village. 

I have said Mahtoe was coy : so she was in company of the young men of the town. 
There was one exception, however, for she was but little reserved in the presence of 
George Benton, her brother by adoption. As she had learned to call him, so she 
seemed to consider him, a brother ; and never were brother and sister more affection- 
ate than they, though the wide world were looked over to find them. Affectionate ! 
Ah, they little thought how deep were the sources of that regard, till at length it 
broke upon them in an instant. 

At Unquowa, a few miles to the ndrtheast of the settlement, resided another branch 
of the same tribe to which those who had left Norwalk belonged. It chanced one day 
in September, when Mahtoe, as I have said before, was seventeen, that a young In- 
dian from Unquowa saw her as she was sitting on a tall hill that rises up on the east- 
ern side of the river. She sat under the shade of a large tree that threw its spreading 
branches far and wide around. She was weaving a most elegant little basket of 
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Wicker work, for she had not forgotten the employments of her younger years, nor the 
language which was her own ; but amid all the accomplishments of civilized life, the 
still retained a regard for many of her old customs and pastimes. The view, ftom the 
position whe^p she sat, was beautiful. To the west, the Valley of Norwalk, with iti 
winding stream, its meadows, and its trees, whose foliage was variegated by all the 
tints of the rainbow ; to the east and north, the fbrest, all untouched, just as it came 
from the Almighty's hand ; to the south, the sparkling waters of the sound, and the 
long island beyond, dim and blue in the distance — all this was before her eye, and its 
surpassing beauty was appreciated. And as Mahtoe gazed upon the face of nature, 
so rich, so calculated to inspire one with feelings of admiration, of love, of benevo- 
lence, the pure spirit within her manifested through her eyes its happiness, and she 
looked more lovely than ever. The young hunter saw her, and admired — t will not 
say he loved, for love is a plant of slower growth. But he was struck with her beauty, 
and stood and gazed, unobserved himself, till Mahtoe, her work being finished, arose 
to return to her home. Tontawae placed himself before her, and addressed her in his 
own tongue. 

" Will the maiden not stay awhile, that Tontawae may gaze on her beauty ? It 
maketh his heart glad to look on so fair a creature." 

" It is time for Mahtoe to return," replied the maiden. " See, the hill is already 
between the sun and the river, and the tree shadows are long ; my brother awaits me 
at home." 

" Tontawae loves the maiden. He would make her his wife ; he yvill hunt for her 
all the day. Mahtoe shall never want." 

Her face grew pale at his words ; and though she knew not why, her heart sickened 
at the thought of becoming his wife. Need I ask whose image was graven on her 
heart at that moment ? Surely not her brother's? Ah, George, you are loved by a 
pure soul. 

" It cannot be,'* said Mahtoe firmly, " the youth is a stranger, and seeks in vain for 
Mahtoe's heart. But he is welcome to our tent; will h.e eat with us to-night.'^'* and 
she stepped aside to pass by him on her way home. 

Without further parley, the young hunter grasped her in his sinewy arn^s,and bore 
her away in the opposite direction. She screamed, but it was too far from the jtettle- 
ment, and no one heard her cry. Tontawae carried her in his arms awhile, and then, 
setting her on her feet, compelled her to walk by his side, holding her tightly by the 
band, till they arrived at Unquowa. 

When Mahtoe returned not home at sunset, George, who was always uneasy if she 
was long absent from his sight, walked out to meet her. Though he knew not where 
she bad been during the afternoon, he chanced to go directly to the hill where she 
had been at work. And as he came to the tree, and saw the basket she had made, 
which had fallen from her hands in the struggle to escape from her eaptor, he knew 
not what to think of it. The basket was of her workmanship, for no other fingers in 
the village could weave one like that. He looked about and saw the trail of heavy 
feet, but they were not hers. He called her by name — he searched all around, but 
she neither aijswered nor came at his calling. He returned to the settlement. No 
one had seen her or heard any thing concerning her. This certainly began to Jfcook 
alarming, for the sun had sometime been down, and the darkness was already coming , 
on. Mahtoe had never stayed so long away j and why had she left her basket that 
»he had been at so much pains \n making ? There roust be violence ; |)ut who woa\4 
injure Mahtoe ? The affair was incomprehensible. 

All that night and the next day, did they search for the lost, maiden, but nothing 
was discovered that afforded any clue to the mysiexj of faer^a^sence. Unfortunately ^ 
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no one had seen her when so rudely borne away by the stranger youth, and the idea 
of violence from any of her own people was not for a moment curtained. So they 
■ought in the forest and the river, climbed the hills and crossed the valleys, and tra- 
versed the wh<^e region round about, but of course in vain, jmd at last they gave her 
up for dead. ^ ' / 

. I^ the meantime, the poor girl was exposed to a sevefe trial, from which, however, 
she came out most gloriously. licr captor, the day after he had taken her to his tent, 
finding entreaty useless, boldly threatened her with death, if she longer refused to 
yield to his brutal purpose. Death or dishonor— which preferred the high-minded 
Mahtoe ? I need not tell. Both were sufficiently terrible to a young and happy thing 
like her, but death was nothing to the loss of a pure conscience, and to a fame sullied 
among inen. Still there was one hope of escape, and it was not forgotten, for as Ton- 
tawae approached the despairing victim of his 'passion, his unhallowed desire kindling 
up in his eyes till they glowed like fire, she snatched suddenly his tomahawk from his 
girdle, and, like .a stag at bay, turning on her enemy, with the unwonted strength and 
courage of desperation, with a single blow she felled her persecutor to the earth. It 
was a bold deed, and she knew it too, for if discovered by his people before she could 
make good her escape, the most fearful tortures awaited her. She was discovered, 
for the deed was hardly done when a stout warrior of the tribe entered the tent. With 
a bound Mahtoe sprang through the door, and in an instant her light form was flying 
across the plain with the speed of the wind. Fruitless the effort, for her pursuer was 
stronger far than she. He overtook her at length, and brought her back to the village,' 
and called out the tribe to witness the death of the ill-fated young warrjor who was 
even then ebbing out his life. 

Mahtoe must die to-morrow. The relatives of the deceased demand blood for blood. 
There will be a solemn dance, a funeral dirge, and then the dry faggots will burn and 
crackle, the greedy flames will dry up the sources of life, and the fair maiden will go 
to the land of spirits. And there will be savage triumph and rejoicing over her suf- 
ferings, and feasting and revelry will conclude the dreadful scene. The girl knows 
this — how bears she it.^ She is firm as the rock, for the spirit of twenty ancestral 
chiefs nerves her heart j and she will sleep soundly to-night, and rise early on the 
morrow, to watch the sun for the last time peep above the horizon. * 

It is already midnight; the maiden sleeps. Not a muscle moves; not a sound do 
those sweet lips utter. Her slumber is quiet, for all is undisturbed within. A few 
bear-skins spread on the ground form her only couch, but in her infancy she oflen 
rested on such. At the door of the tent lies a stalwart Indian, the same who had pur- 
sued her when she attempted to escape. Why sleeps he so soundly ? Has he unwit- 
tingly partaken of some drug that dulls his senses and causes him to slumber at his 
sentry post.' It must be, for he hears not the door of the tent open. A girlish form 
steps over his huge body, and gliding to the side of the unconscious Mahtoe, softly 
whispers in her ear. The maiden starts up, but does not cry out, for Indian blood 
runs in her veins, and Indian cunning and caution are her benefactors now. The 
two— the girl and the woman, for Mahtoe's character has grown with the occasion, 
and she has laid aside the girlish character forever — the two approach the door, step 
lightly across the guard, who still sleeps soundly on, the door closes after them, and 
they are gone amid the darkness of the night. Well done, Mahtoe ; bravely, nobly 
done, my little Nona, and well shalt thou be rewarded for this. Fly swiftly, nor pause 
for weariness, for a long and toilsome journey is before you. Let not the howling of 
the wolf, nor the cry of the panther terrify you, for there are worse enemies behind. 
The night is dark, and your path rough and difficult, but yonder bright star shall be 
yoi^r guide, and shall cheer you on till the morning dawns. 

did guide them,, and cheer them, and when the sum bjorst foitlik in the morning, 
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the ten miles that separ&tedUnquowa from the settlem^t at Norwalk had been passed, 
and the fugitives stood p^-nting at the door of Mahtoe's friends. She was soon locked 
in the arms of her brother George, bu4 she nerer called him brother after that. The 
little Nona could not of coarse return to her tribe, hut she soon was far happier than 
she ever - ' ' ' ' en with them, for Mahtoe became her teacher, and well did she 
profit by the lessons she received. She soon became as great a favorite in the settle- 
ment as Mahtoe herself, and like her was afterwards united to a young man of the 
place, who was envied by all who were seeking a wife. Some of the most wealthy 
ftnd respectable families in the town still boast their descent from one or the other of 
those two Indian girls. Norwalky ^ug.j 1842. 



Origiaa). 
THE MOTHER'S PRAYER OVER HER DYING CHILD. 

BT MRS. C. THERESA CLARK. 

'* I asked for him long life, and God hath given life eternal ! " 

Not for myself, Heart-Searcher ! not for me ! 

But for the Boy in restless slvmb^r lying, 
The gift of years, high-consecrate to The&*- 

1 craved in thy dread presence, Love^ undjing ! 

I have besought Thee, thus, before Thine altar! 
To Thee mine offering of price, was brought ;' 
' There breathed the promises, that shall not fklter. 
With the foil yearnings of a mother fVanght^ 

This is the way, and Thine " the truth and life/' 

No shadow dimmed my vision in that hour, 
Inconstant Man, with faults, and frailties rife. 

Sees, not as Thou see'st, God of changeless power J 

I thoQght to keep him in Thy temple ever, 

Unsuilied, dedicate to Heaven above ; 
But if Thou will'st, the golden cord must sever. 

Thy will, oh. Father ! all Thy v^W be done I 

E'en now a sign on His white brow doth hover, * 
Remember mercy ! oh, Thoa « Strong to Save !" 

Wilt Thou take him, who spared not friend and lover ? 
Oh ! shield the Widow's Hope, fVom the dark grave '. 

Fearful the change ! — my son ! my son! I call thee ! 

Past that sharp anguish, wilt thou not revive ? 
'T is dove t earth's bondage never more shall thrall thee ! 

Ye bending seraphs, your blest charge receive ! 

»«##♦#»»#»# 

Again, oh ! Chastener I do I kneel before Thee ! 

The casket yet remains— the gem is fled ; 
'T is grief that frensies— pardon I implore Thee, 

The murmimns mourner, o'er her Early Dead i 
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And shall ( say too soon, my plea was granted 1 
Too soon ! my Bird of Joy bath winged hiB way, 

To Ihoae bright liTing siroatos, of which I paatcd— » 
He might drink deep 7 iny aovl doth aoawer, nay ! 

For by the faith which doth inspire the spirit, 
Of Thy just judgments I will not complain; 

For such as he, the Kingdom shall inherit, 
And my brief loaa, is his eternal gain ! 
Springfield, Mass., 1«42. 



MONUMENT TO BURNS'S HIGHLAND MARY. 

It was not without some fear of di8ft|»f>oititment that we availed onraelyefl of an 
invitation to examine a design intended to embody the feelings and wishes of the ad- 
mirers of this interesting though melancholy episode in the life of Scotland's poet. 
Our fears were speedily and agreeably dispelled on beholding the design, itself the 
result of a combination of talent rarely to be found united, but in every respect wor- 
thy of so interesting an object and so powerful an alliance. It consists of an ele- 
gantly proportioned racmolithic obelisk and pedestal, simplp^mA^tuitefully ornamented, 
designed by Mr. Kemp, the well;kBOwn architect for the monument to Sir Walter 
Scott. The pedestal is enriched on three sides by pannels •ottl]^tured in basso relievo, 
from the chisel of Mr. Alexander H. Ritchie, Fisher Row, a young artist of brilliant 
promise, and a pupil of Thorwalsden, wh'dst the fourth side is occupied by a simple 
tablet, containing an inscription from the esteemed pen of the celebrated Delta. Of 
the sculpture it is not easy to convey to our readers an adequate idea ; the principal 
and pannel represents the solemn pledge of the lovers At their parting on the banks of 
the Ayr ; the female is an elegant and classical embodiment of rustic sweetness, sim- 
plicity, and grace ; the expression of the head in particular, is replete with lovely fas- 
cination — the figure and action at once speak sincerity, unaffected modesty, implicit 
confidence, and devoted attachment. The bard himself is delineated with that ener- 
getic earnestness so characteristic of his compositions, and a gravity of deportment, 
especially suited to the solemnity of that parting scene so toacbingly depicted by his 
own words : 

" 'Wi* mony a vow and lock't embrace^ 

Our parting was fu' tender : 
And pledgtBg aft to meet again, 

We tore ourselves asunder.^' 



There is no affectation here j neither gewgaws nor trifling frippery in attitude, ac- 
tion nor drapery , he stands erect and independent, proudly conscious of moral worth 
and self-reliance, an embodied image of his own n6Me sentiment : 



" The rank ia bat the guinea's si 
The man 's the goud for •' that" 

There is, however, an accompanying tenderness of expression, beautifullj suited to 
the circumstances of the scene, tuA justly appropriated to the most sensitive admirer 
of female purity and lov^iness. Of the suitable beaUty of the inscription by Delta, it 
is fortunately in our power to produce the best evidence by presenting a copy ; it is 
worthy alike of the object, and of the accomplished^ author's well-earned reputation : 
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Erected 

In memory 

of 

Mart Campbbuu, 

Whose youth, beauty and innocence. 

Won the heart 

and 

Inspired the immortal muse 

of 

Robert Burns, 

With those strains which are unsurpassed 

For moral dignity 

and 
Depth of pathos. 
Her Mortal Remains 
Have lain unnoticed in this spot 
For half a century ; 
Yet 
" The fame of her name " 
Has pervaded the civilized world, 
And the tears of millions have beefn shed 
For the untimely fate 
of 
Highland Mart. 
The result of the* whole design is a tribute wqrthy of the united exertion of the 
gifted individuals who have contributed, each in his peculiar department, to the ac- 
complishment of so gratifying an object. When erected it will be one of the moat 
attractive and interesting features of which Greenocl& can boast Edinburgh 0b9^ 
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HUGH PETERS. 

Hugh Peters was once a minister in Salem, l^assachusetts, where he was much 
honored and beloved. Going to England, he contributed greatly to the success of 
Cromwell's revolution, by preaching to the soldiers in the revolutionary army. At 
the restoration, he was selected as one of the victims to appease the vengeance of roy- 
alty. " His arraignment, his trial, and his execution were scenes of wanton injustice. 
He was allowed no counsel ; indeed, his death was resolv,ed upon beforehand, though 
even false witnesses did not substantiate the specific charges, urged against him. His 
last thoughts reverted to Massachusetts. * Go home to New England, and trust God 
there,' was his final counsel to his daughter. 

*'*' At the gallows, he was compelled to wait while the body of his friend Cooke, 
who had just been hanged, was cut down and quartered before his eyes. 

*' * How like you this ?' cried the executioner, rubbing his bloody hands. 

" * I thank God,' replied the martyr, * 1 am aot terrified at it : you may do your worst.* 

*' To his friends he said, * Weep not for me— my heart is full of comfort ;' and he 
smiled as he mftde himself ready to leave the world." 

COWPSR. 

Cowper, Bishop of Lincoln, had been eight years collecting materials for a large 
work he intended to write. His wife was displeased at his constant devotion to study, 
and pretending to fear that he would destroy himself by his excessive mental labor, 
she one day burned all his notes. It cost the good bishop eight years' more labor tp 
restore them, and yet he never uttered an unkind word to his wife upon the subject. 
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Original. 
MARY, QUEEN OP SCOTS. 

Br MBS. BLAICE. 

When we contemplate the charltcter, accompliskments, and high-born expectatioDs, 
together with the misfortunes and untimely death of Mary Stuart, or as she is more 
commonly calldl, Mary, Queen of Scots, we are forcibly reminded of the wayward- 
ness of fortune, and the emptiness of all humaa titles. Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
not only daughter of James V ., King of Scotland, but she was also grand-daughter of 
Henry, the seventh King of England, her motheir being his (Henry's) eldest daughter 
Margaret, and of course, sister to Henry VUI. of England, which blood relationship 
made Mary, Queen of Scots, own cousin to Mary and Eliz^ibeth, Queens of England. 
Elizabeth being on the throne of England at the time of the fatal battle of Langside 
near Glasgow, where Mary was completely defeated, and compelled to fly her coun- 
try, it is not at all surprising that she fled southward to the borders of England, 
borne on by the confident hope that her cousin Elizabeth would shield her from the 
horrors which threatened to fall upon her devoted head. But how sadly was she dis- 
appointed^how fully was she mb.de to realize how vain a thing it is to trust in man, 
or to put confidence in prihfces. Queen Elizabeth felt no sympathy for the fallen 
Mary. Instead of affording her protection, she ordered her into confinement; and 
the gloomy walls of Tutbury Castle, instejad of the emblems of royalty, were made 
to surround the young and beautiful, though fallen Queen of Scotland. 

Now let us take a retrospective view of the eventful scenes through which Mary, 
by the vicissitudes of fortune was called to pass in the brief ^pace of eight short 
years ; and who, that has a feeling heart, or is a lover of virtue, can trace these scenes 
without weeping oVer the frailty of human nature ; while they silently thank the 
great Dispenser of all events, that theirs i»a more humble, and of course, a more se- 
cure path through this world of sin and temptation. Mary received from nature, 
gifts of the highest order ; she was possessed of great personal beauty and most win- 
ning manners. The powers of het mind were strong and comprehensive,, but her 
passions were equally strong. Mary, like many others, neglected to guard against 
the dangerous propensities of the heart with firmness of principle. This sad neglect 
was the procuring cause of all her subsequent misery. The uncontrolled passions of 
her heart led her to commit crimes which roused the just indignation of her subjects. 
They rebelled against her, and she was obliged to flee her country. Yet we must 
make some allowance on account of the degenerating influences by which she had 
been surrounded while at the court of France. At an early age, in the bloom of 
youth and innocence, before her habits of acting and thinking had been suflBciently 
matured by time and reflection to resist the contaminating effects of a licentious court, 
like that of France in the sixteenth centufy, she married Francis, thp Dauphin of 
France, and took up her abode with him at the French court. Here the beauty of her 
person and the charms of her address and conversation rendered her one of the most 
pleasing of women. Here she quaffed copious draughts from the poisonous cup of 
flattery; here the early simplicity of her nature was lost in the vortex of fashion; 
here were fostered those habits of self-indulgence which were destined ere long 
to bring her lofty head down upon the block of the executioner. Francis died and 
left her a widow at the age of nineteen. After his death, finding her residence in 
France rather uncomfortable, she returned to Scotland. On her return, her Scottish 
subjects hailed her with much satisfaction ; and had she continued to guard the throne 
by a life of irreproachable morality, it is not at all probable that her subjects would 
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ever have risen in rebellion against her.. Soon afler her return to Scotland she mar- 
ried the Earl of Darnley. Being dazzled by the pleasing exterior of her new lover, 
she entirely forgot to look into ^e aGconipIi8hnient9 of his mind. Damley was a 
weak and ignorant man, violent and variable in his enterprises. She soon began to 
ccmvert her admiration into disgust. There was then at her court, one David Rizsio, 
the son of a musician at Turin, himself a musician, whom Mary rashly took into her 
confidence, and bestowed on him many distinguished marks of her partiality. This 
enraged the jealously of Darnley ; he consulted with some lords of his party ; they, 
in company with him went $o the Queen's apartment, where they found the Countess 
of Argyle, Rezzip, and some others, supping- with the Queen. They dragged the 
wretched Razzio to an ante-chatnber, where they dispatched him with fifty-six wounds, 
the unhappy princess continuing her lamentations while they were perpetrating the 
horrid act. But when informed that he was dead, she dried up her tears, and said she 
would weep no more, but think of revenge. She 'therefore concealed her. resentment 
firom Darnley, and so far imposed upon him as to regain his confidence. He being in 
poor health at this time,jihe fitted up an apartment for him in a solitary house at some 
distance, called the Kirk of Field, where ^e /said he would not be disturbed by the 
noise and bustle attendfint en the Palace of Holyroed house. Here one night, the 
house together with the body of Darnley was blown up. As Bothwell had a short 
tame before been taken into the Queen's fayor, suspicion fell upon him as being the 
perpetrator of the dreadful deed ; the Queen was also suspected of being privy to it j 
yet this suspicion perhi^ would never have shaken the throne, had sh& not confirmed 
it by her precipitate and unjustifiable marriage with Bothwell, who was a married 
man, but who got ditorced from his wife for the purpose of marrying the Queen. 
But alas ! how dearly, like other wicked men, did he have to pay fop his crimes and 
his follies. The people rose in just indignation against him ; — he fled to Denmark, 
where he became a wKtched maniac and died about ten years afler the murder of 
Darnley, a poor horror-stricken being, in a loathsome prison in Denmark. Mary be 
ing a Catholic, while most of her subjects were Presbyterians, could not escape their 
indignation when thought guilty of such gross crimes. An association was fbrmed 
that took Mary prisoner. She was confined in the Castle of Loehlev^s, "where she 
suffered much from the severity of her keeper, and the upbraidings of her own guilty 
conscience. But even in a gloomy prison, her charms and her promi^s had such 
power over a young man by the name of G^eorge Douglass, that he contrived her es- 
cape. The news of her enlargement being spread abroad, a party of six thousand 
men were rallied to her standard, and then was fought the fiitai battie of Lengside, 
which forever decided the fate of Mary. Being, completely ^defeated, the only kope ^ 
that remained of saving her Ufe, was, to ma,ke }.er escape into ;Englarid. But ^EUs*- 
beth had ever looked oi^ Mary as a formidable rival, and was by nq <meaj|s disposed fee 
befriend her. After keeping her a ji^ii^i^r in suspense between hope and fear for 
the space of nineteen years^ s^nd signed a warrtot for her execution, and Mttry was 
beheaded in the forty-fiflh. year of her age, 1^^. > ■ ' 

Historians generally agi^e that ^cM^y, Queen of 8ceis, was not {Mieiuible to the 
laws of England; and that the part which Elizabeth acted towards Mary, being aii»-i 
gitive Queen, wha had fled to her for protection, was both cruel ai;id unlawfy. Yet: 
we know not but that Elizabell^ was an i^slmment in the hand of a just God, w^bo 
will by no means spare th^ guilty, of ezeeuting upon Mary, that sentence whiph she 
certainly deserved, if -she were accessory to the murder of her husband. .Let no one 
think he can commit sin and not be broi%ht into judgment, for his sin wUl surely find^ 
him out sooner or later, and unless repente^ of will rise up in judgment against him 
and call down the TengQWce of a holy Go^, who will not look <on sin with the least 
aHowance. - CarlUUi Sep^, iei2. 
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THE LADY'S PEARL. 



JANUARY, 1843. 

Original. 
AS GOOD AS ANY BODY. 

BT T. S. ARTHUR. 

•« Humble to her ! O no, indeed ! I am as good as she is, any day." 
•' The best are they who act the wisest, Margaret," was the calm, but earnest reply 
of Mrs. Wheatly 

^' I cannot say that I understand what you mean by that remark," the young lady 
said. 

*^ You say that you are as good as Mary Clarence. If so, your goodness will show 
itself in external acts that indicate a higher measure of wisdom than Mary possesses. 
Here i» a criterion by which to prove yourself. You are either better than Mary, or she 
is better than you, and it shall be to you a matter of no ordinary interest to ascertain, 
if possible, which has the pre-eminence." 

**You talk strangely, Mrs. Wheatly," Margaret Embury said, looking into .the face 
of her friend with something of surprise on her countenance. " I don*t see but that 
I am as good as any body I 've come of as good family, I know, as Mary Clarence, 
or any body else." 

•* Your parents, Margaret,' replied Mrs. Wheatly, " were excellent persons, and 
highly esteemed. I knew them well, and always looked upon them as liiy most val- 
ued friends. But, what they were, adds nothing to your worth. You are only to be 
valued by what you are. And as there are relative degrees of goodness, you must as 
necessarily fall below some as rise above others. But what do you mean by goodness, 
in the sense in which you use it? It would be well to understand that." 

'* I don't know, Mrs. Wheatly, that I can explain my meaning fully," Margaret 
said, in a tone somewhat changed and more subdued. *^ I meant, that I was as goo<l 
by nature as she was. That we were equals, and that, therefore, there was no reason 
why I should put myself in a position beneath her, or permit her to assume a position 
of supenority." 

** And it seemed to your mind, that, by going to her, confessing your fault, and seek- 
ing reconciliation, you would be acknowledging that you were beneath her .* Or, 
would, in other words, be humbling yourself to her.^" 

" Certainly it did ; and does now." 

" As I view things, Margaret," Mrs. Wheatly leplied, ,** you would, in that case, 
have been elevating yourself" 

«I cannot underitand how that could possibly be, Mrt. Wheatly." 
13 
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** In the effort to enable you to see this, then, let me first direct your mind to the 
emphatic declaration of the Lord when on earth — * Blessed are the peace makers!' 
He did not say that they were debased or humbled — ^but 'blessed.' To be a peace 
maker in the eyes of Him who made us, and whose infinite goodness and wisdom ena- 
bles Him to see all that is good and wise in his creatures, is to be elevated and blessed, 
instead of being debased and made unhappy. And in his example, how much of un- 
bounded goodness was manifested. Think of what he did to reconcile us unto himself, 
and eleyate us from a position in which we hat«d Him and despised and set at naught 
his precepts. Suppose He had lefl us to come to him. Suppose he had said, 'Let 
them come to me — I have done nothing.' Where would we now have been ? And, 
surely, if in thus seeking us out, he did not violate the divine goodness of his charac- 
ter, how can we violate the good that we think to be in us, by imitating his example ?" 

'* But there is one great difference in the cases," Margaret said, who had been lis- 
tening attentively. 

*' In what does that difference consist, Margaret V* 

'' It consists in this. In the Lord's coming upon earth, for the purpose of redeem- 
ing his creatures, he stood in the light of a faultless being seeking to reconcile to him- 
self, beings who were fallen, debased, and guilty of having grossly offended him. He 
was not humbling himself and putting himself below them, but actually bringing them 
rup to himself." 

»*Well?" 

" My case, as regards Mary, is very different. We are both to blame — and our con- 
dition is equal. The question then is, who shall first humble to the other .^ or in other 
^words, let the other triumph over her .^" 

" Ton put the case in a false light, Margaret." 

(«! don't think so." 

"I will try and make it apparent," Mrs. Wheatly said, in her mild way. "The 
•question, as I view it, should rather be this. Which shall first triumph over the evil 
in herself.** Which shall first put away from her own mind that which prevents a re- 
conciliation ? Cannot you see it in this light .^" 

" Not clearly." 

^ Then it is because you have permitted something evil and selfish to obscure your 
mind. But is there not at least the appearance of some truth in what I have justsaid^" 

" O yes. But it is only a glimmering of truth." 

«< Look at that feeble, glimmering light more steadily, Margaret, and, at the same 
time, let any idea of your own individual consequence recede from your mind. In 
doing so, I trust that you will be enabled to see the truth more clearly. Now, try and 
put yourself in Mary's place, and imagine how you would feel and act under the cir- 
cumstances. Tou have said some unkind words to her — think how they must cause 
her to f^el something of indignation towards you ; and do not blame her for such fil- 
ings any more than you blame yourself for the same. And do not require of her any 
more than you are willing to do yourself, for this would be injustice. Now, yon re- 
quire that she should first come and acknowledge her fault to you, although ydu coo- 
fess yourself equally to blame. If it is not really wrong for her to do this — ^it cannot 
be wrong for you to do the same. And, certainly, y<m would not require her to do s 
thing that you refuse to do, because it is wrong ?" 

'* I ought not to do so, certainly." 

" And yet you are doing so ; and endeavoring, by fklse reasonings, to oonvilice 
yourself that you are acting right. Now, as I view things, Margaret, it is truly mag- 
nanimous to confess a fault. Tou would think it so in another, I am sure, if another 
who had sinned iganist ydu, were to come and tell you her fkult. Would you not ?" 
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"Perhaps I woul<J." 

** Try then and separate your own pride of individual consequence altogether from 
the question that now occupies your mind, and endeavor to look at it in the li^ht of 
abstract good. You have always liked Mary, have you not?** 

** Always. — Even better than any of my young friends.'* 

" And because there is a misunderstanding between you — because an unkind word 
has been spoken by one, and repeated by the other, your pleasant intercourse is inter- 
rupted." 

" Yes. But she spoke the first unkind word.** 

*' Very well. And you spoke the second. So you stand on equal grounds.*' 

" Not exactly. She provoked me to speak unkindly to her.** 

" How r' 

•* By first uttering an unkind word." 

*' But why did she utter that unkind word." 

" Because she thought 1 had done something that I had not done." 

•* That was the reason, then ?" 

** Yes, that was the only reason." 

" Because she thought that you had done something that you had not done ?" 

"Yes." 

" Then she really thought that she had cause to be offended.?" 

"Oyes." 

•* And you knew that she had no cause ?" 

« Certainly I do." 

" And yet, instead of endeavoring to show her that she was mistaken, you flung 
back the T)ffence into her face. Now, Margaret, were you not as much, and even more 
to blame than she .?" 

To this question the young lady was silent, and her friend proceeded. 

" Notwithstanding all this, you fall back upon the idea that you are as good as she, 
or any body else, and, therefore, will not humble yourself to her — will not go to her 
and tell her that she was mistaken in what she had attributed to you, and thus seek 
to bring about a reconciliation. Do you not believe, that if you were to call, and see 
her, and say to her that she had misinterpreted the act that offended her, she would 
instantly apologize for what she said .'" 

" I am sure she would." 

" Then why not do so simfile and easy an act, when results so desirable will flow 
from it.'" 

" It is very easy to ask that question, Mrs. Wheatley," Margaret said, " a»d seems 
very easy to do all you propose. But I cannot see why Mary, who, upon reflection, 
must be convinced that she misunderstood me, cannot come to me and seek explana- 
tion. Why do you insist upon my going to her.'"* 

" Because I can make freer with you, in the first place, and in the second, because 
I think such an act would give you a power over yourself for good, which you have 
never yet had. A right action, if deliberately done from a conviction that it is right, 
even in opposition to our feelings, brings us into a new and better state of mind, in 
which we can see truth more clearly. In fact, elevates us, and gives us a broader 
Tiew of our true relation to society." 

To this Margaret did not reply. And Mrs. Wheatly, after the pause of a few mo- 
ments, proceeded. 

" The manner in which you have used t^ie words — ' as good as any body,* convinces 
me that your views in relation to goodness, are altogether perverted. A certain theo- 
logical writer, in speaking of heaven says — that the angels never reflect upon their 
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own goodness, never yalue themselves upon it, but do good to others from a love of 
benefitting them, while love flows into their minds from the Lord. Now the fact that 
you reflect upon yourself, and estimate yourself as being as good as other people, and 
in fact, if the truth were known, of being a little better than other people, shows that 
you are really not in good, but evil — for that which is truly good seeks to benefit oth- 
ers, while its opposite, or evil, seeks to benefit and gratify only selfish feelings. Be- 
sides, as all good is fVom the Lord, who is the infinite source of all that is good, the 
very fact of your valuing yourself upon your own supposed goodness, shows that you 
are either willing to appropriate to yourself as your own what does not really belong 
to you, or that you are calling that good which is in its very nature evil. The Lord, 
we are told, is kind to the unthankful. He maketh his sun to shine upon the evil and 
the goodj^and sendeth his rain upon the just and the unjust. If his nature be good- 
ness itself, and wisdom itself, then to act in a way opposite to that in which he acts, 
cannot be either wise or good. Does not this seem like a rational conclusion, Mar- 
garet.^'* 

" That it does seem rational, Mrs. Wheatly, I cannot deny. And more, I should 
be very glad if I co4ld act from so pure and unselfish a motive as you present ; but 
my nature all rises up against it, and opposes it." 

" Then that nature which opposes good must be evil. Is not that a legitimate con- 
clusion .?" 

"That it is, I cannot deny.'* 

"And does it not follow, then, that you have been building self-esteem and self- 
consequence upon an evil foundation.^" 

" I suppose it does.** 

" Then why not endeavor to put all these false and evil principles away, and act 
from the divine principle of forgiveness. Surely it is a far higher and nobler princi- 
ple.'* 

"I confess, that I now see it to be so. But I am pained to find within myself a 
strong repugnance to acting up to what now seems right in the clear light of ration- 
ality.'* 

"Perhaps if I explain to you the true nature of your present state of mind, you may 
be able to see which is your only course of action, and be induced resolutely to set 
your feet in the right path, and press onward without once looking back. I want you 
now to pay particular attention to what I say, and if you do not clearly comprehend 
me, to say so. In the first place, we have two faculties of mind, a will and an under- 
standing. The first embraces all that, we desire or love* — the second all that we think 
—or in other words, the first has reference to the affections, the other to the thoughts. 

" I cannot say that I do, perfectly, though I can imperfectly." 

" You are conscious, are you not, that, in regard to your action, you first desire, or 
will to do a thing, and afterwards think about how you shall do it.?" 

" O yes." 

" Well, the first action of the mind was from the will, the second from the under- 
standing. It is the understanding that sees the truth, and the will that apprehends 
good — for all truth has reference to the understanding or thought, and all good to the 
will or affection." 

* We do not concur with Mr. Arthur in his opinion that the aiTections and will are blended 
in the mental constitution as described in this conversation. With all deference to its author, 
we'hold fast to the more philosophical division of the mind into the intellect, the sennbilities, 
and the will. In this we are supported by the following paragraph from Upham's Mental Phi- 
losophy : " Whatever truly and appropriately belongs to the intellect has something peculiar and 
characteristic of it which shuts it out from the domain of the sensibilities ; and whatever has 
the nature of a volition has a position apart, both firom the intellectual and the sentient.'' — [Ed. 
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" I begin to understand you." 

" Well. As the will has specific reference to the love or affection of man, it is from 
the will that man acts, and the understanding that furnishes the means of action. Nat- 
urally, our will is perverted, by hereditary evil. Originally we loved only that which 
was good, but now we are inclined only to evil. Originally, the understanding saw 
ttbth even as the will desired good, and th« truth of the understanding and the good 
of the will acted as one. Now, the will loves that which is selfish and evil, and the 
understanding, by false reason, confirms the love of man in its evil, as you have been 
confirming yourself in your actions towards Mary. But, in the Divine economy, it 
has been provided that the understanding may be elevated into the light of Heaven, 
and thus see truth ; and when truth is thus seen, as you have been enabled to see it 
in the present instance, it is provided that man may, if he will, compel himself to act 
right. And it is by such a process that the evil will is regenerated, and elevated so 
as, in the end, to love good, and to act in unity with the understanding that perceives 
truth. This process, you will see, is not an easy one. But, surely, the end to be at- 
tained is worth all the effort it will require. Do you really comprehend what I have 
said, Margaret.''* 

'* I think that I do. But it seems impossible, that, by simply struggling to act from 
what my understanding se^s to be right, my will should be so changed as to love good» 
where it before loved evil." 

" The Lord has told us," Mrs. Wheatly said, " to cease to do evil, and learn to de 
well. Is it not plain, from this, that if we do as he has commanded us, that be will 
provide for the rest. That, if we cease to do evil, we shall most certainly learn to do 
well. We know also, that any evil that is indulged, grows stronger--of course, if op- 
posed it will grow weaker. We know, also, that the love of our Heavenly Father to- 
wards us is unbounded, and that, therefore, all that keeps us away froni him, is the 
indulgence in such things as are opposed to the infinite goodness of his nature. Let 
us only, then, try to shun all evil desires, and omit all evil actions as sins against him^ 
and he will draw nigh unto us, and flow into our good desires, and fill them with a 
power to oppose evil, that will be all prevailing." 

•' I think that I see it all clear enough now,' ' Margaret said, in a serious tone. "And 
I see it to be plainly my duty to go to Mary, and seek a reconciliatioM. I see also^ 
that I have, in me, evils enough to humble *all the selfish pride that has kept me away 
from her." 

«* Act then, Margaret, from your understanding of truth. Compfel yourself to do so,, 
if necessary, and your reward will be tenfold in a happy consciousness of having done 
right." 

At the time that this conversation was going on, Mary Clarence was sitting, in her 
own room above, and in tears. Bitterly had she repented the hasty and unkind words, 
and bitterly did she reproach herself for having used them. While thus musing, in a 
repentant mood, over the event just alluded to, a young friend called into see her. 

" You are certainly not fretting yourself over that little misunderstanding of yours 
with Margaret Embury," she said, as soon as she was seated. 
" I mtfst confess that it troubles me a good deal," was the reply. 
" Well, I would n't let it trouble me, linow. It was all her fault. Any how, she 
is a most provoking kind of a girl, and I never did like her." 

" I think differently," was Mary's reply. " I think that it was all my fault. I do 
not believe, now, that she had the least idea of hurting my feeli%s when I permitted 
myself to get angry with and speak unkind words to her. Nor can I blame her for 
being offended at my conduct." 

•13* 
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*' Now, I think just the other way, Mary. I saw what the did, and heard what she 
said, and I thought then, as I think now, that she meant to insult you, as she did. I 
never had any patience with her in my life. She thinks herself a great deal better 
than any body else, and, therefore, has not the least regard for other people's feelings." 

" I am sure I cannot tdl whether she so esteems herself or not,** Mary replied. " I 
have seen nothing in her conduct to make me think that she does. But even suppose 
that she were thus self-conceited, that would not alter the nature of my act; for I felt 
unkindly, and therefoi^ spoke unkindly." 

" Well, you can do as you please, Mary, but I know what I would do were I in 
your place.** 

" What would you do r asked Mary. 

" Why, I would never have any thing more to do with her as long as T lived.** 

" So far from that,'* replied Mary Clarence, ^* I have pretty well made up my mind 
to go and see Margaret, and confess to her my fault." 

" Why, Mary ! I am astonished at you ! Tou are as good as she is, and not half so 
much to blame. Let her come to you, if she wants to be reconciled.*' 

" But I do not know that she will come to me.** 

" Then let her stay away. But do n't demean yourself so mueh as to apologize to 
her, when siie should apologize to you." > 

But no appeals to her self-love, no false reasonings, could <;loud or pervert Mary's 
clear sense of duty. She not only saw that she had been wrong, but she felt that the 
had done wrong, and the pain of mind occasioned by this oonsciousness, quickened 
her resolution to make an early movement towards a reconciliation. 

It was about an hour afler her false friend had retired, that Mary Clarence com- 
menced dressing herself to go out. 

" The quicker a right action is done the better," she said herself, as she fully made 
up her mind to go and see Margaret Embury. ^* I must see Margaret, and the sooner 
the better. But how will she receive me ?" 

This question caused her to pause, and stand, fc» some moments, in deep abstrac- 
tion of mind. At length she said, half aloud, 

** With that I have nothing to do now. Let me do my duty, and leave the result to 
the wise Disposer of events." 

She then proceeded calmly to the contpletion of her arrangements for going out 
As she entered the parlor, dressed for her visit, she heard the bell ring. 

** Some visitor," she said, laying off her bonnet, and seating herself to await the en- 
trance of any one who might be announced. 

" Is Mary in ?" she heard a familiar voice ask, as the servant opened the door. But 
familiar as it was, she could not, at the moment, tell to whom it belonged. 

In a moment or two afler, the parlor door was opened, and Margaret Embury came 
in with a hesitating step. 

"O, Margaret! Is it you?" exclaimed Mary, springing forward and seizing her 
hand. " fiow glad I am to see you ! Just as you rung the bell, I came down dressed 
to go and see you, and ask you to forgive me for what I said to you yesterday." 

As it may be supposed, the struggle with Margaret had been a severe one. At ev- 
ery step in her preparation to come and see Mary, did her pride oppose her, and ob- 
scure her perceptions of duty. But she resolutely persevered in acting out the princi- 
ple of opposing what was evil in herself. In so doing, her feelings were, of course,! 
good deal excited. When she rung the bell at the door of her estranged friend, her 
hand trembled exceeoingly. She did not know how she would be received. Perhaps 
a cold repulse would meet her conscientious overtures for a reconciliation. Thus she 
thought — thus she felt as she came into the presence of Mary Clatence. How differ- 
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ent the reception from any thing she had ever dared to hope ! It melted her down ; 
the tears gushed from her eyes, as she grasped the hand of her friend, and she could 
only murmur — 

** Let me be forgiven, as I, from my very heart, forgive you." 

From that hour their friendship was sealed— i-sealed in the bond of self-sacrificing 
principle. From that hour, in which good triumphed over evil, the character of both 
took a higher tone, and Margaret, especially, was enabled to see clearly, and to act 
from the perception, that she was only better than others in just so far as she preferred 
others to herself. And afler awhile she was able to see and acknowledge the still 
higher truth, that no good which she felt or did, was her own, but the Lord's, and that, 
if for good action there was any glory, that glory belonged to Him, who was the Foun- 
tain of all good and truth. 



Original. 
THE VOICE OF NIGHT. 

BT MRS. C. ORNE. 

Thou radiant sun, O hasten away, 

That.l may be weaving my vestments grey — 

The brilliant west waits the gates to unfold, 

Where thy couch is spread ready with purple and gold. 

The green vine has drooped 'aeath thy danling eye, 
And thy beams they have faded the rose's dyej 
Already it folds its fair leaves for the dew, 
Which 1, from my starry wings silently strew. 

I come to awaken the cool, rustling gale, 
That has slumbered all day in the flowery vale, 
And send it abroad all baln^ and free, 
To swell the white sail on the dark, axure sea. 

I sigh for the nightingale's soft song of love, 

Floating sweetly and clear through the shadowy grove, 

And 1 pine to repose in my favorite bower, 

Where breathes forth its perfume, each night-blooming flower. 

I long to look up to the stars in the sky. 
That timid retire at the glance of thine eye,— 
To behold in its brightness, the inoon's holy beam, 
Sleep quiet and calm on the broad silver stream. 

Where wave the dark boughs of the greenwood tree, 
With bosoms all mirth and faces all glee. 
Already have gathered my sweet little fays, 
To dance in the light of her tremulous rays. 

The captive in the far-away stranger land. 
Sighs to see me wave my dark, shadowy wand, 
ThatTiis unchained spirit in dreams may roam, 
And revisit the scenes of his beautiful home. 
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That he may sit at his door in the sunset time, 
Where entwining the rose and the woodbine climb, 
And behold on the lawn his children at play, 
And list their sweet laaghter so free and so gay. 

Then hasten away, thou radiant sun. 

That I may be weaving my vestments dun, — 

The brilliant west waits its gates to unfold, 

Where thy couch is spread ready with purple and gold. 



Selected. 
THRILLING SCENE IN A SWISS COTTAGE. 

MoNTAUBAir, March 21, 1842. 

It was about three o*clock in the afternoon, I returned home, fatigued with the 
visit I had made to a school in my parish, when I met at my door the physician. Dr. 
B., who had come hastily back to the city. I asked him if he had been called to any 
of my parishioners, 

"Yes," said he; "I wish to tell you that your consolations are greatly needed in 
the house of Abraham P." 

" But how so ?•* I replied ; " I saw Abraham P. well a few days ago. Is his niece 
Henrietta sick, that sprightly, agreeable girl ? Alas, youth is no security against dis- 
ease and death." 

" No, Mr. Pastor, Henrietta is not sick, but her mother, the sister of Abraham P. 
It seems that this woman, long separated from her brother, returned to his house, and 
I believe the brother is displeased with her coming. She is in a hopeless state of dis- 
ease : she has a cancer in the stomach — a frequent disease among women subject to 
strong emotions. The journey has increased the evil ; I left the sick woman in al- 
most an agony, and now it is your ministry that her state needs ; for myself, I can do 
no more. Further I suspect, sir, there is y>me frightful mystery connected with this 
sickness. When I arrived, the sick person was groaning upon her bed of pain; her 
daughter Henrietta, was crying in the kitchen by the side of her uncle Abraham, 
who, seated before the fire, seemed roughly to repel the tears and supplications of the 
poor child. He rose quickly on my entrance, and followed me in silence to the door 
of the chamber where the sick person lay ; he did not say a single word during my 
whole visit; and the* dying woman seemed to feel a convulsive shudder, every time 
she met the severe and contemptuous look of her brother. I do not understand it, 
and I am surprised to find such things in a peasant*s house." 

"Doctor," I replied, "I do not share your surprise; for myself, I am deeply af- 
fected at the sick bed of the poor oftener than in the sumptuous house of the rich man ; 
for the rich man tries to the last to maintain that respect for worldly decorum which 
restrains the expression of his dying thoughts, his hopes and fears in his last agony. 
But gqod-by ; it is late, and 1 must hasten ; it is a mile and half to Abraham P.'s 
house, and the weather is bad." 

We separated. Soon I climbed the hill behind which lay the house I was to visit. 
It was in the month of January. Large flakes of snow fell lightly upon the ground, 
and from time to time the cold wind blew up the folds of my cloak. Night approached. 

It was one of those days which create gloom. By a sort of instinct of the soul, I 
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had, without being able to tell the reason, an anxiety of mind which made me antici- 
pate something unpleasant. I met no one in the road. No noise in the fields; no 
singing birds; life seemed "everywhere extinct. When I was at the top of the hill 
the wind became more violent, and blew in my face like ice. My walk was a con- 
tinual struggle. I could see nothing two steps before me. Suddenly, near the top 
of the hill, a man's voice was heiurd through the snow-storm : " Good day, good day ! 
Oh, it is you, Mr. Pastor. I was just going to the city, when little Henrietta at Abra- 
ham P.'s requested me to call upon you as I passed, and beg you to come and see 
them, for they are very unhappy." 

I reached at length the door of the cottage, and shaking off the snow from my 
cloak, entered. 

The noise of the door which I opened was not heard in the house, but was drowned 
by the howling of the tempest without, and within by the voice of the man uttering 
loud threats and reproache% I stopped a moment, in order not to break in upon this 
painful scene, of which I inew not the cause. I heard also the sobs and groans of 
the young girl ; but the man's voice rose louder and louder in threats and rage. 
Every word came distinctly to my ear; it was Abraham P., who was heaping upon 
his sister the weight of his anger. 

He said to her : " Miserable woman, do you know that this house into which you 
have brought the Divine vengeance, was witness of the virtues of our father and 
mother, whose name you are unworthy to bear ? Do you know, wretched girl, that 
here they died, exhibiting till their last sig^, grief for having given birth to such a 
depraved creature as you ? Ah, at the moment of their death, they were still ready 
to have pardoned you, if only, besotted woman, you had returned to them with tears 
of penitence. But no, no ; you knew they were about to die ; and you did not aban- 
don your shameful life to come to them and ask their forgiveness. They might have 
expired at your door, and at that very moment you would have refused to leave your 
infamous pleasures to help them. Why have you come here ? Why have you come 
to bring disgrace and ruin into the house of those who were your parents, and upon 
the head of this young girl, your own daughter, whom I vainly wished to snatch from 
infamy ? Oh, there is an Avenger in heaven. Go, listen — listen only to the voice 
of the Avenger. How be seems to shake the roof of the cottage, because I have re- 
ceived you under it." 

To these frightful words a silence of a minute or two succeeded, during which the 
wind, as if to accomplish the wicked threats of her angry brother, shook the walls of 
the old house. All at once a piercing, agonizing cry drowned the tempest, and chilled 
me with horror. I rushed into the chamber whence the cry issued. 

Never, never shall I forget this scene which exceeded all that imagination could 
conceivef Ah, truth has horrors unknown to the writers of romance. A dim lamp 
lighted the chamber. A woman, with arms extended, her eyes fixed and wild, her 
body half erect, seemed ready to jump out of the bed. Young Henrietta lay prostrate, 
her head upon the ground, and grasped with both hands one of the bed posts. Abra- 
ham P., who was standing, had retreated a few steps, at my sudden entrance into the 
chamber. He was ashamed of himself, disturbed at my presence, alarmed at what he 
had done, and what might happen. For he was not a bad man ; but the scandalous 
sets of his sister had soured his mind : the consequence was frequent violent disputes, 
and at this moment, driven to extremities by the presence of his sister and by the re- 
collection of her ill conduct towards their parents, he had uttered the harsh words I 
heard on my arrival. It is well known that domestic quarrels produce deep and du- 
rable hatreds among our peasantry, who think all the world of their family interests 
and incidents. 
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Abraham P. was alone conscious of my presence; the young girl seemed lifeless; 
and the sick woman, in the excess of her grief and terror, occasioned by the frightful 
threats of her brother, could see nothing, hear nothing, though her eyes were open 
and seemed even intently gazing upon, some horrible scene which could only be seen 
by the eye of her mind. 

I approached without speaking. My form, movements, nothing attracted the atten- 
lion of the sick person. She kept the same posture, the same motionless attitude, as 
if she had been suddenly struck by lightning ! I kept behind her, in order to prevent 
her falling, when the nervous fit should be over. The deep silence which succeeded, 
the expectation of an approaching and dreadful change chilled my frame even more 
than the north wind on the hill. But soon the consciousness of my situation, and the 
thought of my duties roused me. I recollected that I had to fulfil the ministcy of peace 
and reconciliation for the unhappy people. God gave me strength and courage to 
perform my duty. 

Gradually the nerves of the sick woman relaxed, a conrulsive trembling seized her ; 
she fell almost lifeless in my arms. Abraham P. had hid his face in his hands, be- 
lieving that his sister's last moments had come; remorse doubtless stung his bosom; 
he felt that he had killed her. I thought too that she had expired. No sign of breath- 
ing appeared in the sick woman ; her eyes were shut, and her countenance was of a 
livid paleness. Was not this death ? 

No, thank God, the wretched woman still lived. I held one of her hands in mine, 
and I felt, after a few moments, a faint pulse. I leaned near her ear, and I said to 
her in a low voice, the words of the Lord : " Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. The Son of man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.** 

At these words, youn » Henrietta raised herself, and took me by the hand with a sup- 
plicating gesture ; I showed her in silence she had nothing to do but to pray. The 
sick person, who had doubtless heard my words, falowly lifted her eye-lids, closed 
them, then opened her eyes again, and gradually her countenance expressed return- 
ing reason. 

** Doctor,** she whispered, (for she thought I was the physician,) "heal me ; oh! I 
beseech you, heal me.** 

" I am not the doctor,** I replied mildly ; " I am the minister of Him who doth not 
wish the death of a sinner, but his conversion and life." 

** No, no,** she cried with feverish earnestness, " I must be healed ; I am too great 
a sinner ; I wish my life to be prolonged that I may atone for my past sins. Oh ! I 
conjure you,** she continued in a heart-rending tone, "you do know something that 
will cure me, do n't you ? Henrietta, my child, go, look in my clothes : is there not 
a little money to buy some medicine ? Cursed money ! no, I am cursed !** 

I was going to speak ; but with new force, reaching out her hands with difficulty, 
she exclaimed, " Heal me, heal me, doctor ; by and by I will listen to the pastor; but 
now, a remedy — ob, a remedy !'* 

She fell back upon her pillow, and uttered deep groans ; it seemed that she felt at 
this moment that her cries were in vain, and that death was near. 

I was moved with pity for the unhappy woman, and I desired with all my heart to 
impart peace to her soul. I availed myself of this lucid interval to speak to the sick 
person in as strong and encouraging terms as possible, of the uselessness of such 
wishes as she expressed to be healed. I tried to make her understand that she must 
seek immediately and ask God a new spirit, a new heart, a new life, a new hope. The 
Lord deigned to bless me at this solemn hour, and to put into my mouth words full of 
power and love. I unfolded to the dying woman the secrets of a life to come, the as- 
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snrance of €k>d's forgiyeness in Christ for the penitent soul. I related to her the his- 
tory of Mary Magdalene, and the victory of the Saviour over death and sin. I prayed 
with her. My heart was filled with compassion : I felt that the Father of mercies was 
with me, and the holy religion of Christ crucified appeared to me in a totally new 
view; it was lijfe the rising sun which scatters the daVkness hefore his face. 

While I spoke, the sick woman, long motionless, made an effort, but in vain, to sup- 
port herself upon her elbow. She looked at me and raised her eyes to heaven. From 
time to time she repeated in a low voice, as if speaking to herself: " Is it possible I 
my Grod, is it possible ! Oh ! if those who plunged me into ruin knew this ! if they 
maderstood these things while there is time !" But all at once in seeking for mine, 
her eye caught that of her brother. Then, it seemed that every salutary impulse was 
lost. Anxiety, distraction of mmd, despair, were again depicted in her face ; she re- 
lapsed into delirium. 

I fislt as if my heart would break, and God inspired me with a good thought. I 
took Abraham F. by the hand, and said to him : ** Will you be less merciful than He 
firom whom alone we can expect mercy?" 

The poor man was overcome ; he suffered himself to be led to his sister ; he touch- 
ed her saying : "May God forgive thee as I forgive thee !** And he burst into tears. 

I looked for the daughter, and led her to her mother. Henrietta embraced her, 
shedding floods of tears, and said to her, " My mother, my mother, God will forgive 
tbee." 

Her brother's forgiveness, and the words of the young girl produced the liveliert 
impression upon the sick person, and she seemed to understand that God would par- 
don her. "It is true!" she said, reaching her hand to her daughter; "it is then 
true !*' and her face beamed with a heavenly expression. She was no more a degra- 
ded and polluted woman; she was changed in a moment. She did not speak again. 
Her eyes turned upwards, were gradually quenched in death. The last struggle last- 
ed about an hour, and when she expired, the same smile of joy and hope played still 
upon her livid lips. 

When I left the cottage of Abraham P., it was ten o'clock at night. The sky had 
become serene, innumerable stars twinkled in the firmament, and I gave thanks to 
God from the bottom of my heart. Accept, &c. [JV. Y. Observer, 
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This unfortunate girl, or heroine, which ever the reader chooses to call her, was a 
native of the little hamlet of Domremi, on the border of Lorraine, in France. Her 
father was a peasant : her early life was spent in the unfeminine employment of ostler 
at a country inn. But though of humble occupation she was handsome in person, 
and what is yet a far higher commendation, of spotless reputation. 

While engaged in these humiliating duties her heart beat high with intense desire 
to benefit her country. France was then in a state of vassalage to England. The 
rampant lion careered proudly ov^ the fleur-de-luce on the ramparts of Paris, and of 
many a fair town beside. Touched with the woes of her country, the ardent maid 
suffered her imagination to be fired with the idea of effecting its deliverance. By 
night and by day the deliverance of France from its English invaders was the theme 
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of her meditations : until it became the 6rm conviction of her breast that she was the 
destined instrument of Heaven to accomplish its redemption. 

Animated by this conyic1j/on, she sought an interview with the young French king. 
After surmounting paanj obstacles, she succeeded in gaining the royal presence. 
There, her earnestness, her enthusiasm, and probably the hope that some favorable 
effect might be produced by her agency, conspired to gain the approbation of the 
Court. With all due solemnity her claims to a divine mission were laid before an ec- 
clesiastical tribunal. That grave body declared in her favor ; hope lit up the bosom 
of despairing France, and Joan was hailed as the favored messenger of Heaven, sent 
to aid the nation in its extremity. 

She had offered to raise the siege of Orleans, and to conduct the King to Rheims, 
to be crowned in solemn triumph ; exploits that seemed alike visionary and improba- 
ble, since Orleans was reduced to the utmost distress by a large army of English, and 
Rheims was held by English troops in the midst of a country under the same juris- 
diction. 

Armed cap-a-pie, mounted on a fiery war charger, with a consecrated banner in her 
hand,^on which the Supreme Being was represented grasping the earth, and surroun- 
ded with fleur-de-luces, Joan appeared at the head of the French troops. A general 
enthusiasm took possession of her army, a universal panic robbed her British oppo- 
nenU of their courage — the siege was raised, Orleans was delivered. 

Nothing could exceed the rapture of the French at this unexpected change in their 
prospects. Nothing was talked of through the nation but the * Maid of Orleans,' who, 
from being the unknown maid of a village inn, was thus suddenly elevated to the 
highest place in a nation's esteem, and to companionship with the proudest nobility 
of a chivalrous and brave nation. 

The journey of Charles to Rheims was more like the triumphal progress of a pop- 
ular monarch in time of peace, than like the march of one, who a few weeks before 
trembled for his crown. The dispirited English made no resistance ; the loyalty of 
the French broke out in enthusiastic acts and expressions of devotion to their mon- 
arch ; the towns qn the route opened their gates to receive him, and the people of 
Rheims sent their keys forward to beg his acceptance of this token of their subjection. 
It was a proud day for Joan, when the royal party gathered in the magnificent Ca- 
thedral of Rheims. 

** The Chivalry of France their proud heads bowing 

In martial vassalage ! wblle midst that ring 

And shadowed by ancestral tombs, a king 

Received his birthright's crown. * » * 
* * * But who, alone 

And unapproached, beside the altar stone, 

With the white banner, forth like sunshine streaming, 

And the gold helm through clouds of fragrance gleaming, 

Silent and radiant stood 7 * * • 

* * * That slight form! 

Was that the leader through the battle storm ? 

Had the soft light in that adoring eye 

Guided the warrior where the swords flashed high ? 

T was so, even so ! and thou the shepherd's child, 

Joanne, the lowly dreamer of the wild ! 

Never before, and never since that hour 

Hath woman mantled with victorious power, 

Stood forth as thou beside the shrine didst stand, 

Holy amidst the knighthood of the land, 
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And beautiful with joy and ^ith renown, 

Lift thy white banner o'er the olden crown 

Ransomed for France by thee." 
The coronation day of Charles at Rheimef was the last of Joan's triumphs. She 
should have' retired from the battle field after that event. She wished lo leave the 
destinies of France in the hands of their natural protectors, but the generals of the 
Royal army would not consent. She again took the field, and successfully threw her- 
self into the besieged town of Compeigne. The next day she headed a sortie, was 
forsaken by her troops in a fierce struggle, and fell a noble prey into the hands of the 
English. 

Henceforth the star of the Maid of Orleans was buried in a night of misfortune. 
An Ecclesiastical Court pronounced her guilty of blasphemy, magic and heresy. She 
was sentenced to the stake, and on the fourteenth day of Jun^, 1431, this remarkable 
woman was burned in the market place of Rouen : a fate she certainly did not merit, 
and the barbarity of which reflects equally upon the courage and generosity of the 
English murderers. 



THE LAPLANDERS. 



With the most limited means of enjoyment, the Laplanders are apparently the hap- 
piest people in Europe. They can never have a Bxed home, around which they may 
gather the comforts of life. They have no gardens, no.grain, no fruits, not even in 
their long glaring summer — which is almost an incessant day, are they blessed with 
the sight of a richly verdant landscape. Their barren soil and ungenial climate, al- 
ternating between the dreary winter prospects of unlimited snow fields, and the scanty 
sameness of the arid summer, forbid all this. Yet no people, not even the Swiss, love 
their native land so ardently as these poor step-children of nature. They live in tents, 
summer and winter, and — except fish — the reindeer furnishes their whole subsistence. 
It gives them food, raiment and dwellings, and forms their only wealth and pride. 
Some Lapps have as many as two thousand of these useful animals. They live chiefly 
on moss, and when they have exhausted the supply in their neighborhood, they snufi^ 
up the wind, and start off in search of fresh pasturage. The owners have nothing to 
do but to strike their tents, pack up their goods and their little ones, and follow them. 
In this way they lead about their patient, good natured masters, at all seasons, some- 
times remaining six or eight weeks in one spot, and sometimes not as many days. 
Having so little to occupy and entertain them- in their way of life, the Lapps are driv- 
en to domestic habits, and their family attachments, like their national predilections, 
are tender and strong. They speak with a kind of fond pride of the northern lights 
that illumine the darkness of their polar winter, of the perpetual day that brightens 
their summer, and of the fleetness and sagacity of their matchless reindeer. 

. One of their greatest pleasures is story telling. A large circle will collect in a tent, 
half buried, perhaps, in the winter's snow, and seated on skins spread on the ground, 
each of the ring, in turn, relates an adventure, a legend, or a historical event. In 
this way they receive and impart much curious ii)formation, and become more intelli- 
gent than one would suppose, from the appearance of their rude camps and uncouth 
dresses. This community of tastes, interests and amusements, strengthens in a won- 
deriul degree tiieir social feelings. Nothing can detach a Lapp from his family, and 
they pine if even for a shert time they are kept from their beloved encampment. 
' 14 
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A noble Swede, who was trayellin^r in Lapland, wished to engage a messenger to 
go to a certain point dn the Gulf of Bothnia and there await some papers which he 
expected to be forwarded at about that period to the point in question.' He offered a 
reward about equal to ten reindeer for every week his messenger was awaj. This 
was a magnificent temptation to a poor Lapp, and an active, honest young man, who, 
with his father-in-law, two children and wife, lived near the then quarters of the trav- 
eller, was persuaded by the father-in-law — to whom the promised accession of wealth 
had peculiar charms — to undertake the journey. When he went home to communi- 
cate the proposed arrangement to his wife, the Swede — who was perfectly at home in 
the deer-skin winter costume and rough dialect of Lapland, went with him to sustain 
his resolution, and seating himself on a large stone near the tent, held himself ready 
- to smooth down every obstacle in the way of a speedy departure. It was in February, 
. and the journey was to be performed mostly on foot, in snow-shoes — a boat like a 
skate six feet long^ with which a Laplander will travel 60 miles a day or more, with 
; as much ease as an European will walk 20 on his best roads. 

A true Lapp never thinks of washing himself or his clothes, therefore a change of 

' raiment had not to be thought of, and his snow-shoes lay ready for use before him, so 

' our messenger had but to explain the business to his pretty wife, ask her for some 

;. smoked venison, and say ^eweU. The old man took upon himself the explanation, 

; and relying much on the auxiliary promises of the Swede, he called out his daughter 

Ralla, and told her of the proposed expedition. Ralla turned pale at the thought of 

four or five weeks separation from her husband^ but without saying a word in reply to 

the brilliant ofiers of the Swede, turned back to the infant encased like a mummy in 

^ a bark cradle in her arms, and her child clinging to her garments. 

«( Do you love reindeer more than these children, Olaf?" she demanded of her hus- 
: band ; " if not, why do you leave us to die in your absence .^" 

*< But he is not going to be away long," interposed the Swede ; '^ he will be back in 
■ a few weeks with beautiful beads for your neck, and a rich silver ornament for your 
head." 

** Do not gOy Olaf," said she, " we will love you more than reindeer can, and the 
sight of your eyes is better than all the beads in Sweden." 

The father protested, and the Swede reasoned, but Ralla turned the face of her child 
towards its father, and declared its spirit and hers would " follow him, and die in the 
tracks of his snow-shoes." 

Olaf was a true and tender-hearted Laplander, and could not resist the appeal. He 
renounced the ambitious dream of a herd of reindeer all his own, and with many ex- 
pressions of gratitude to the Swedish gentleman, declined his offer. — Baird's traveU. 



Selected. ,, ? 

THE ESCAPE OF THE COINERS. ' 

Thx story to which we shall now advert, has the double value of being toM, we 
presume, on Mr. Ward's personal knowledge, and of illustrating the extraordinary 
ehanges on whicb human life is sometimes suffered to depend. The circumstances 
occurred to the well known Sir Evan Nepean, when in the Home Department. The 
popular version of the story had been that he was warned by a vision, to save the 
Kves of three or four men condemned to die, but reprieved, and who but for the vis- 
ion, wovld have perished, through the Under-Secretary's neglect in forwardtng the 
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reprieve. On Sir Evan's being subsequently asked how far this story was true, hit 
answer was, " The narrative romances a little ; but what it alludes to was the most 
extraordinary thing that ever happened to me.** The simple facts, as told by myself, 
are these : One night during his office as Under-Secretary, he felt the most unaccoun- 
table Wakefulness that could be imagined ; he was in perfect health, and dined early, 
and had nothing whatever on his mind to keep him awake. Still he found all his at* 
tempts to sleep impossible, and from eleven till two in the morning had never closed 
an eye. At length, weary df this struggle, and as the twilight was breaking, (it waa 
in summer,) he determined to try what would be the effect of a walk in the park. 
There he saw nothing but the sleepy sentinels. But, in his walk, happening to pass 
the Home Office several times, he thought of letting himself in with his key, though 
without any particular object. The book of entries of the day before still lay on the 
table, and through sheer listlessness, he opened it. The first thing that he saw ap- 
palled him : " A reprieve to be sent to York for the coiners ordered for execution.** 
The execution had been appointed for the next day. It struck him that he had re- 
ceived no return to his order to send the reprieve. He searched the " minutes ;*' he 
could not find it there. In alarm he went to the house of the chief clerk, who lived 
in Downing street, knocked him up (it was then past three,) and asked him if he 
knew any thing of the reprieve being sent. In greater alarm, the chief clerk "could 
not remember." ' 

'* You are scarcely awake,** said Sir Etan : " recollect yourself: it must have been 
sent.** 

The chief clerk said that he now recollected he had sent it to the clerk of the Crown, 
whose business it was to forward it to York. 

M Good,** said Sir Evan. *^ But have you his receipt and certificate that it has gone ?" 

"No.** 

" Then come with me to his house ; we must find him, it'is so early.** 

It was then four; and the Clerk of the Crown lived in Chancery lane. There waa 
no hackney coach to be seen ; and they almost ran. They were just in time. The 
Clerk of the Crown had a country-house, and meaning to have a long holiday, he was 
at that moment stepping into his gig to go to his villa. Astonished at the visit of the 
Under-Secretary of State, at such an hour, he was still more so at his business. 

" Heavens !'* cried he, "the reprieve is locked up in my desk!** It was brought. 
Sir Evan sent to the Post Office for the truest and fleetest express. The reprieve 
reached York next morning, just at the moment the unhappy men were ascending the 
cart. 

With Sir Evan Nepean, we fully agree in regarding this little narrative as one of 
the 'taost extraordinary that we have ever heard. We shall go further even than he 
acknowledged, and say that, to us it bears striking evidences of what we should con- 
ceive a superior interposition. It is true, no ghost appears, nor any prompting voice 
audible ; yet the result depended upon so long a succession of chances, and each of 
these chances was at once so improbable and so necessary, that we are almost com- 
pelled to regard the whole as matter of an influence not to be attributed to man. If 
the first link of the chain might pass for a common occurrence, as undoubtedly fits of 
wakefnlness will happen without any discoverable ground in the state of either body 
or mind, still, what could be less in the common course of things than that a man thus 
waking should take it into his head to get up and take a walk in the Park at two in 
the morning ? Yet, if he had, like others, contented himself with taking a walk round 
his chamber, or enjoying the cool at his window, not one of the succeeding events 
would have occurred, and the men must have been sacrificed. Or if, when he took 
his walk, he bad been content of getting rid of the feverishness of the night, and re- 
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turned to his bed, the chain would have been broken : for, what was more out of the 
natural course of events than that, at two in the mornings the idea should come into 
the head of any ^man to go to his office and sit down in the lonely rooms of his de- 
partment, for no purpose of business or pleasure, but simply from not knowing what 
to do with himself? Or if, when he had let hipiself into these solitary rooms, the book 
of entries had not laid on the table , (and this we presume to have been among the 
chances, as we can scarcely suppose books of this official importance to be generally 
lefl to their fate among the servants and messengers of th^ office ',) or the entry, in- 
stead of being on the first page that opened to his eye, had been on any other, even 
the second, as he never might have taken the trouble of turning the page ; or if he 
and the chief clerk had been five minutes later at the Clerk of the Crown's house, 
and instead of finding him at the moment of getting into his carriage, had been com- 
pelled to incur the delay of bringing him back from the country, all the preceding 
events would have been useless. The people would have died at York, for even as it 
was, there was not a moment to spare ; th§y were stopped on the very verge of exe- 
cution. 

The remarkable feature of the whole is, that the chain might have been snapped at 
every link, and that every link was equally important. In the calculation of the pro- 
bability of any one of these occurrences, a mathematician would find the chances very 
hard against it; but the calculation would be prodigiously raised against the probabil- 
ity of the whole. If it be asked, whether a sufficient groumi for his ijpiterposition is 
to be discovered in saving the lives of a few wretched culprits, who probably returned 
to their wicked trade as soon as they escaped, and only plunged themselves into deep- 
er iniquity — the answer is, that it is not for us, in our. ignorance, to mete out the value 
•fa human life, however criminal in the eyes of Heaven. But there was another in- 

\ terest concerned, and one of evidemt value. If those coiners had been hung. Sir Evan 
Napean could scarcely have escaped utter ruin : popular wrath would have flared out 
against him from one end of ^ country to another ; he would have been charged 
with their murder ! No mai^nder such circumstances could have retained the office 
a week. We have seenXcircumstance of the same nature, but of a much lighter 
color, drive a IsttecJ^^judicial officer of London from his office in a moment. No 
minister cau2<l have ventured to screen him ; office in England would have been shut 
upon hin^br life. He would probably have been driven to hide his head in some for- 
eign jimntry, even if some angry parliamentary rebuke had not broke his heart. Yet 
thus all who know the subsequent services of Sir Evan Napean as Secretary of the 
Admirality, during the long period of our naval glory in the, revolutionary war, know 
that a humane, honest and intelligent man would have been lost to himself and his 

' country. The actual neglect was the Crown Clerk's, but it wcwild have been thrown 
back from the inferior on the principal, according to the manner of popular justice ; 
and, doubtless, if Sir Evan had made the inquiry the night before, which he made in 
his waking hour in the morning, the reprieve would not have suffered the hazards of 
delay. The inadvertance, slight as it was, would have been his ruin. Here then, at 
least, the "dignus vindice nodus," the sufficient reason, the want of which was plead- 
ed with such efiect in the crowd of popular narratives, was fully furnished. We can 
scarcely conceive a more satisfactory ground for an interference with the course of 
nature,— J?y Author Ve Ver^. 
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Original. 
WILLIAM PENN. 

Most of the noble minded men who settled the United States, took possesaion of 
their colonies with arms in their hands; ready to defend themselves if attacked. Wil- 
liam Penn and his Quakers took words of love, aiid refused the armaments of war. 
What was the result ? Fierce Indian wars disturbed the tranquillitj of other eolonieSy 
trat the Quakers never lost a drop of blood bj Indian ag ^rression. Such is the letti- 
moBj of History to the safety of pacific measures. 

William Penn's first '« grand treaty " with the Indians was made under a large elio^ 
tree at Shakamazon, near Philadelphia. ^* Imagime the chiefs of the savage commu- 
nities, of noble shape and grave demeanor assembled in council without arms ; the o\& 
men sit in a half-moon upon the ground ; tlie middle aged are in a like figure at a lit- 
tle distance behind them ; the young foresters form a third semi-circle in the rear^ 
Before ttiem stands William Penn, graceful in the summer of life, in dress scarce dis- 
tinguished by a belt, surrounded by a few Friends, chiefly young men.*' Hear him 
ipeak ! •* We meet," he says, " on the broad pathway <of faith and good will ; no ad* 
vantage shall be taken on either side, but all shall be openness and love. I will not 
eall you children; for parents sometimes chide their children too severely; nor broth- 
ers only ; for brothers differ. The friendship between me and you I will not com- 
pare to a chain ; for that the rains might rust, or the falling tree might break. We 
^ the same as if one man's body were to be divided into two parts; we are all one* 
flesh and blood." 

How did the simple children of the forest receive this touching appeal ? They re- 
nounced their revenge ; received Penn in sincerity ; and with hearty friendship they 
gave the belt of wampum. " We will live," said they, " in love with William Penn 
and his children, as long as the moon and the sun shall endure." They '^returned to> 
their wigwams, kept the history of the covenant by strings of wampum, and long af- 
terwards in their cabins would count over the shells, on a clean piece ^of bark, and re- 
call to their own memory and repeat to their children, or to the stranger, the words- 
of William Penn." 



Selected. 
CHAPTER OF EXTRACTS. 

THE MARRJAOK COVEKAHT. 

0»B of the best illustrations of the marriage covenant which we recollect to havo* 
teen is found in a small slip of paper which has just fallen into our hands. On one 
side is a communicatioD, of two lines, from a gentleman to his wife ; and on the other 
side is another communication from the lady to her husband, containing the same 
number of lines. The paper is of an exceedingly fine texture ; and it is impossible to 
destroy the writing on one side, without destroying that on the other. They cannot 
be diTorced. — Dr, Luekejf. 

BSAOTY. 

Lrr me see a female possessing the beauty of a meek and modest deportment— ef 
an eye that bespeaks intelligence and purity within— of the lips that speak no guile f 

14» 
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let me see in her a kind, benevolent disposition, a heart that can sympathize wUh dis- 
tress; and I will never ask for the beauty that dwells in ruby lips, or the flowing tres- 
ses, or snowy hands, or the forty other et ceteras upon which eur poets have harped 
for so many ages. Those fade when fouefaed by the hand of time, but these ever-en- 
during qualities of the heart will outlive the reign of those, and grow brighter and 
fresher, as the ages of eternity roll away. 

RELIGIOUS WISDOM. 

If there was no life afler this, and we had no expectation beyond this world, tbe 
wisest thing we could do would be to enjoy as much of the present contentment of 
this world as we could make ourselves masters of. But if we be designed for immor- 
tality, and shall be unspeakably, happy or intolerably miserable in another world, ac- 
cording as we demeaned ourselves in this life ; then certainly it is reasonable that we 
should take the greatest care of the longest duration, and be content to dispense with 
some present conveniences for an eternal felicity, and be willing to labor and take 
pains for a little while that we ntay be happy forever. And this is accounted pru- 
dence in the account of the wisest men to part with a little in present for a far greater 
future advantage. — Archbishop Tillatson. 



Original. ^ 
BENEVOLENCE. 

AN ALLEGORY. 



Heaven has' a virgin daughter whose very name is a talisman ; the light of her 
countenance is as the sunshine, and whose tears are like the magic streams that gush 
forth from the famed fountain of perpetual youth. The twin-sister of Love : she had 
her birth in the mind of Beneficence. Her dwelling is the universe; her chosen 
haunts are the places of sighs and sorrows, of wailings and afflictions. When the 
world was young she was, as it grew older she still was, and now when it is gray with 
age she still is, the same beautiful being as when the first day of creation broke from 
the chain of old night, and shook off her unseemly shroud of chaotic confusion. Had 
you been there on the morning of that infant day you might have seen her walking 
forth in her beauty, making the impress of her own self upon every object of creation 
as it came fresh from the plastic hand of God. On the out-^stretched Heaven she 
wrote her name, and set her seal upon the day-god's forehead. She placed her signet 
ring upon the finger, of the moon, and a wreath of light upon the brow of every star. 
In the dividing of the waters from the land, hers was a conspicuous part. She formed 
the caverns of the deep, arid gathered the waters there. She congregrated the dew- 
drops, guided them to the valleys, and pointed them on their way. She dug channels 
for the rivers, and bade them speed to their far off dwellings in the ocean caves. At 
her command the hills stood up, and the mountains rose. You may see her device 
upon every rock, pebble and grain of sand. Her glory is seen in every blade of gftuis, 
and forest tree ; in the changing of the seasons, summer, winter, seed time and har- 
vest. She reveals herself wonderfully ii> the conditional phenomena of nature. For 
instance, the earthquake, the tornado, the storm, the thunder, afnd on the other band, 
the Heaven-spanning rainbow, and the beautiful streamers that dance at midnight in 
the snowy courts of Odin's northern palaces ; in the organizatioii of the animate crca- 
on and its adaptation to surrounding circumstances. 
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In one word, she baf engraven her signature in letters of liviqg light upon the tab- 
let of both the celestial and terrestrial worlds. Not only has the physical creation felt 
her influence, but also the intellectual and the moral. She has to do with all science, 
with all morality and religion, tempering the fbrmer and making it subservient to the 
wants and peace of man, and shedding around the latter a halo of glory. Her voice 
is heard in the councils of Heaven. When man had sinned, and there was no eye to 
pity, and no arm to save him,andVhen it was asked how he should be redeemed, and 
angels caught the question, and whispered it along the lines of Heaven, her prompt- 
ings induced the Father's son to take upon himself the wondrous work. And when 
he came to earth, and walked among men, she was his constant attendant. She went 
with him to the hill of death, saw him die, then called to her aid Joseph of Arima- 
thea, and laid her Lord in the new-made tomb. But when the Savior had accom- 
plished his mission, and gone back to his Father, she lingered in the tents of men not^ 
to injure, to wound, to destroy, but to cheer the disconsolate, to comfort the mourner, 
warm up and reanimate the dying, to bless the world. On her glorious mission, she 
went forth visiting every division of the globe, making the desert rejoice and blossom 
as the rose, and the thirsty land to break forth in springs of water. . She spread her 
sails upon the deep, and went to bless the far-off isles. 

Wherever there was want and suffering, she sought to be. A poor man, lame and 
blind, passed the street ; the boys insulted him and pelted him with stones, while 
heartless men looked and laughed and mocked ; she took him by the hand, soothed 
his sorrows, and led him to a place of safety. An honest beggar asking alms, had 
been spurned from a rich man's door ; he leaned upon the wicket gate of yonder cot- 
tage, faint and hungry ; she met him there and gave him bread. By the highway side 
there lay a weary traveller, thirsty and (iy\ng ; she gave him drink, and revived his 
drooping spirits. A gray old man went out upon a cold winter's day, with naught to 
shelter him from the chill blasts, but a few tattered rags. She wrapped around him 
her own cloak, and bade him go in peace. A prisoner sighed in a dark dungeon; she 
sought him there, spoke kind words of consolation, ministered to his wants, received 
his blessing, and turned away in tears. In a lone hovel there lay a sick and dying 
mother, and by her side a starving babe ; she pillowed the aching head, and bathed 
the fainting brow ; bent over her till she died, then took the infant babe and reared it 
as her own. 

A bondman groaned beneath the weight of his oppressions and his chains ; she 
threw off his burden, broke his chains, and bade him stand erect in the image of his 
God. A poor Indian lamented the loss of his ancestral burying-grounds and homes ; 
she sent him the gospel, and pointed him to a better land than the supposed hunting 
grounds of his departed sires. A dweller in tlie region and shadow of death cried out 
for light and life ; she gave him the day-spring from bn high, and bade him look and 
live. A field of battle was strewn with the dead and dying; she made a thousand 
graves, buried the dead, staunched the bleeding wounds of the surviving few, and bore 
them to her hospitable mansion. And thus she went abroad, and thus she bjessed the 
world, diffusing the light of her countenance, and spreading her benign influences, 
wherever there was a heart to feel, or a mind to think. So far I have delineated her 
character and deeds ; more I will not, need not say. Her character needs no blan- 
dishment, for hers is a living fame. I vill not eulogize her, for she needs no eulogy ; 
hers is a deathless name. But who is this wonderful being, this paragon of perfec- 
tion. Her name is Benevolence. 
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Original. 

, f 
COLUMBIA'S BARD. 

WRITTEil Olf SKEIIfO A LIKENESS OF BRTAITT. 
BT MRS. JAIfK E. LOCKE. 

LoN o jears have paised tincfe I have seei tby ftce. 
And care and wo on mine have led their trace, 
Till those 1 knew in early life, butaeem 
The rapturing phantoms of a cherished dream. 
But here upon the picture do I scan. 
The student, scholar, poet, nay the man : 
For thou wast once familiar — not thy name, 
As daily read upon the page of fame, 
■* r^or yet thy written language gushing free 

From out thy heart's deep fount of poetry, 
Wh^re inspiration of thy boj hood's days, 
In rich simplicity thy manhood lays 
Breath freely forth, and gracefully prolong, 
So rapture is the homage to thy song. 
And thine the master lyre, thy country's boast, 
Whose tones thrill every heart from inland to the coast. 

Thou wast femiliar as the friendly guest 
Of those 1 loved, in bonds paternal blest : 
How many a time the parent ^of has rung 
With thy fond welcome, and the echo clung 
To hearts that cherished thee, whose later lot 
Has been but sad vicissitude, forgot 
Perchance by thee, 'mid toil for glory—strife— 
And the deep worship that has crowned thy life. 
No, not forgotten all, so would 'st thou be 
Unworthy of the olive decking thee j 
But lost amid the murmuring of the crowd, 
Whose cheering words of adulation loud 
Have choked the tenderer echoes of past yean, 
And oft obsequious stayed regretful tears : 
So mid the tossing of the ocean wayes, 
Is lost the bird that there its pinions laves. 
But when the beavings of the billows cease. 
And all is hushed in quiet and in pence, 
There rocks the minstrel of the lashing sea. 
Whose home in storm or calm is there eternally. 

Who could renounce the voices of his youth, 
In volume fervor and each cadence truth. 
And for a fading laureate bow him down, 
Had ne'er like thee worn worthily the poet's crown. 

The poet has a soul for every time, 
That freezes not or chills, whate'er the clime ; 
The gushing fount within his heart of hearts, - 
Of poetry and song, that upward starts, 
In bubbling streams to sparkle thro' the land. 
Is moved by magic of no jewelled wand ; 
Bat fills and flows, by every hill and plaki, 
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And leaps and murmurs in Eoiian strain, 
Where the soft whispering of his early loves, 
Kissed every flower and hushed the forest groves. 
The sward is greenest where his childhood pUyed, 
The air is softest 'neath its roof-tree shade. 
And loftiest stand the solitary hills 
Whence gushed in gladness those pure limpid rills, 
That washed his tiny feet in childhood's glee. 
And filled the unfurrowed palm as leaping free. 
Or bathed the dimpled hand in joyous ecstasy. 
The flowers that sprung beneath his sister's hand. 
Were fairest flowers in all his native land -, 
Or those that bloomed the woody vale along, 
And first gave inspiration to his song. 
Are lovelier far through all succeeding time. 
Than the broad blooming flower of India's clime, 
Bursting in midnight watch of wondering eyes. 
As meteor flashing from the nether skies. 
The earliest time, the most regretful past, 
And earliest friends more cherished than the last. 

How yearns his heart, beneath the fond caress. 
And later smiles of those whom titles bless. 
Perchance of crowned heads, (for mitre stoops 
To mind, and plume on helmet droops. 
As the soft lyre and snowy robe pass by. 
As 'twere a gifled spirit from on high j) 
How yearns he thus the toil-worn hand to grasp. 
Or form ungemmed again, once free to clasp. 
Of those who oil his household board had cheered, 
Ere death or change had lefl the void he feared. 

Thou wast my elder much, I, but the child. 
Dandled upon thy knee in frolic wild, 
When first I knew thee in the merry throng— 
And learned to love the master of the song,— 
Of sisters, brothers, parents, severed now 
By death or distance, seal upon whose brow 
I may not lift or read— so too of thine 
Who joined the group I sing, circiing fond friendship's shrine. 

My senior much, companion thou of those 
Who sang my nursery hymns, soothing my woes ; 
Yet soon ourselves on tlie same stage we find. 
In the same drama each a part assigned. 
Thine played — how well-~encored— the audience charmed, 
Mine — nearly finished, yet whose heart has 't warmed. 

Thy birthplace now perchance the stranger's care. 
To me a saddening charm will ever wear j ' « 

For oflen there when thou wast far away, ' 

Gathering green laurels for thine elder day, 
Beneath the roof that early sheltered thee. 
Have I the fleeting hours in converse free, 
And merry tale enjoyed, with those allied 
To thee in closest bonds, thy crown their pride. 
Their theme full oil, the sisters of thy love- 
Too gentle one for earth transferred above, 
While the rich music of thy tenderest lay 
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Will e'er immortalite on eerth her stay. 
Etch spot there hallowed by thy Orphean lyre, 
The meadow end the hill, the gravet of tire, 
Of kindred, tnd of friend, tt ttill htrd by, 
That ancient mtntion gate they quiet lie ; 
The wandering brook that netr it gently flowt, 
The wild-flower on itt bank, the rustic rote 
. That lifts itt blottofna to the window pane, 
Shaking the morning dew or dropa of rain 
From its fresh burtting buds, the vine 
That draped itt gambrel roof, at tacred thrine 
Bedecking, these back to my memory come, 
Laden with treaturet firom my childhood't home, 
At hidden thingt rise on the tempest blast, 
Uptorn from earth and tell of fViendthipt patt ; 
While here 1 gaze upon thy pictured flice. 
And on the graven linet thy cherished features trace. 

How tcattered they thote tilent patht who trod $ 
Some walk Heaven't ttreett« the early called of God, 
Ere blight or mildew on their beauty fell } 
Some in tbeir waning time paased Jordan't swe^I, 
Long mourned and wept and hymned with trembling lyre, 
And stricken love sweeping the plaintive wire. 
Some in that El Dorado of our land. 
From prairied vale inhale the breezes bland 3 
While foreign dews have lighted on thy head. 
And foreign winds their balmy influence spread, 
Round thee as long thy wandering footsteps trod, 
The toil where proudly waves a monarch's rod. 
Thut rite they to my vision one and all, 
At erst I taw them in the festive hall, 
In quiet converse, or in fireside glee, 
Or in the patht of nature roving free. 
Blest be the picture that can thus recall 
The scenes, the friends of youth long buried all, 
Beneath the mind't dark robbith, that can ttand 
The guardian of memory in every land $ 
And blest the friendship in whote heart it may 
Have brightly glowed, to feel not here decay. 

T' have known thee Bryant in thy morning prime, 
Unhackneyed by the world, unscathed by time, 
Unvarnished by earth't foolith tophittry 
That binds the mind as fetters do the free, 
Unshackled by ambition, gospel grace, 
Deniet, by virtue of the highest place, 
Assumed by one till others freely braid. 
The wreath of fadelett bayt around hit head. 
Is joyous in the memory of the past, 
And from its page to fade, in life, the last. 

Thus to have known our nation's Poet well, 
Were in the future pleasant theme to tell ; 
Nay, honor, when the leafy wreath he wears, 
Is gemmed and circled by Columbia's stars, 
And when compelled by death to cast it down. 
The meed returned shall deck our country*8 crown. 
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MOUNT ZION. 

** Zion— thrice happy plice, 
Adorned with woBdrottf graee ; 
And wtllt of strength embrace thee round/' 

This was the largest of the four hills upon which Jerusalem was built. It waa 
situated in the south part of the city, and was included within the walls. A large 
portion of it is now outside. It was upon this mountain that the strong castle stood 
which David took from the Jebusites. Here, too, he built his palace, and made great 
fortifications. It was defended by bulwarks and towers on every side. *^ Walk about 
Zion, and go round about her; tell the towers thereof, mark well her bulwarks, and 
consider her palaces." These were ** the strongholds of Zion ;" and so strong were 
they that it was thought the lame and blind could defend them. When Zion was thus 
fortified and covered with palaces and towers, the word of the Lord went forth against 
it by the prophet, and he declared that ** Zion should be' ploughed as a field.'* Her 
fortifications were so jnany, and her bulwarks so strong, that' that assertion seemed 
impossible, and no doubt the men who feared not God lauglied him to scorn as he de- 
livered the fearfhl message. But the word of the Lord has beeri fulfiUed. Jerusalem 
has been made heaps, *id Zion is now ploughed as a field. 

The poor Arabs sow their grain from year to year, little thinking, as they urge Uicir 
oxen over the soil, that they are fulfilling the word of the Lord uttered thousands of 
years ago. The palaces of David, the castles and towers which defended it, with all 
the strongholds which defied the enemy, are now no more. " The daughter of Zion 
is made desolate, and all her ways do mourn because none come to her solemn feasts.'* 
As you walk over this ground where David and Solomon reigned, and where the long 
list of kings were buried, and mark the sad change which has passed upon the place, 
you must feel the force of the truth that the word of the Lord is sure. The awful 
threatnings which he declares, that he will execute. Zion was -dear to him. He put 
honor upon it, and defbndea it for his servant David's sake. But he warned his peo> 
pie that their sins would find them out, and they would be driven from their strong* 
holds and scattered through the world. That word has been accomplished. They 
are gone, but Zion remains ; while they have been driven like chaff before the wind, 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, this hill still stands as evidence of the unfailing 
word of God. They who disobey and despise God like Israel, shall be scattered and 
punished like Israel ; while they who trust in the Lord and obey His word, ^< shall be 
like Mount Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth forever.'* 

Zion is frequently spoken of in the Bible. It sometimes refers to Mount Zion,- but 
more generally to the spiritual churc^ of God. It is said that *^ the ransomed of the 
iMtd. shall return and come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon .their heads.** 
This does not mean that all Christians shall be gathered together upon Mount Zion 
at Jerusalem, for that would be impossible, but that all th^ redeemed of t|ie Lord shall 
be united together in the spiritual Zion on earth and in heaven. Let us then turn 
from the earthly ^on which now lies in ruins, to the spiritual Zion, the living church 
of God. There let us record our names and take up our abode, for blessed is the man 
whose name shall be written with Israel, and who has an inheritance with the sons of 
Zion. There is salvation, and we are invited to come and take it. Let us go, for we 
have not to meet the awful curse of the law, which condemns us to hell, but the pre* 
eious blood of Jesus; we have not to come to Mount Sinai, but Mount Zion->-the city 
of the living God — the heavenly Jerusalem — and to an innumerable company of an- 
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gels, to the general assembly and church of the first-bom which are written in heayen, 
and to God, the Judge of all, and to Jesus, the gracious Mediator." 

In ZioB let me dwell, 

The Savior let me tell, 

Who stTed B^ mmU from beU— 
Jatot the Lamb. 

There may I find a plaee, 
Through rich abounding grace, 
And look upon his face^* 
Jesus the Lamb. 



A KOBLE WIDOW. — DuHng the reign of terror in Ireland, in 1798, a circunurtance 
occurred, which in the days of Sparta would have immortalized the heroine ; it is al- 
mof t unknown — no pen has ever traced the story. We pause not to inqaire into the 
principles that influenced her; suffice it,4hat, iU'Common with the most of her stamp, 
sh^ beheld the struggle as one in which liberty warred with tjrranny. Her only son 
had been taken in the act of rebellion, and was condemned by martial law, to death ; 
she followed the officer, on whose word his life depended, to |M place of execution, 
and besought him to spare the widow's stay ; she knelt, in the agony of her soul, and 
clasped his knees, while her eyes, with the glare of a maniac, fell on the child beside 
him. The judge was inexorable ; the transgressor must die. But taking advantage 
of the occasion, he offered life to the culprit on condition of his discoverhig the mem- < 
bera of the association with which he was connected. The son wavered; the mother i 
rose from her position of humiliation, and exclaimed, '*My child, my child, if you do, 
the heaviest eurse of your mother shall fall upon you, and the milk of her bosom shall 
be poisoned in your veins." He was executed : the pride of her soul enabled her to 
behold it without a tear ; she returned to her home ; the support of her declining 
years had fallen ; the tie that bound her to life had given ^ay, and the evening of the 
day that saw her lonely and forsaken, left her at rest for ever. 



loLB DAUOHTBRS. — It is, says Mrs. Ellis, a most painful spectacle in (kroilies, where 
the mothet is the drudge,* to see the ^daughters elegantly dressed, reclining at their 
efise, with their drawing, their music, their fancy-work, and their reading ; beguiling 
themselves of the lapse of hours, days and weeks, and never dreaming of their re* 
sponsibilities ; but as a necessary consequence of the neglect of duty, growing weary 
of their useless lives, laying hold of every newly ifavented stimulant to rous^ their 
drooping ene^es, and bhuning their fate when they dare not blame their God, for 
having placed them where they are. 

These individuals will often tell you with an air of affected compassion — ^for who 
can believe it real. ^ that **poor dear mamma is working herself to death." Tet no 
sooner do you propose that they should assist her, than they declare she is quite in 
her element — in short, that she would never be happy if she had onlv half as much 
to do. 



Where true religion has prevented one crime, fklse religions have afforded a pretext 
for a thovsand. 



THE LADY'S PEARL. 



FEBRUARY, 1843. 

Original. 
THE CONTRAST; OR, THE BLUE MANTILLA. 

BT MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 

Charles Milnor and Edward Crayton were for many years joint partners in a 
mercantile house in Philadelphia, where they accumaiated an immense fortune.-^ 
When they closed their business, Mr. Milnor retired idKmt two miles from ^e city, and 
ok possession of a beautiful villa. He had married in early life, an amiable, piom 
ad judicious woman, one whom he had loved from his youth, and a striking similar* 
vy of taste existing between them, rendered every object they pursned botii pleasant 
and delightful. Heaven had blessed them with three lovely children, Charles, Alice, 
and Augusta, who shared equally in their parents' affections. They were educated by 
their mother, a person of superior mind and finished education. Their servants were 
faithful, and but seldom exchanged, owing to the prudent management of Mrs. MiIhor« 
whose knowledge of housewifery, and whose good sense enabled her to judge cor- 
rectly respecting them; her system^btic lurrailgements afforded them many leisure 
hours for their own benefit, without iiyury to her domestic concerns. Theirs was a 
happy family, whose chief source of delight emanated from their own hearts, which 
were fountains of contentment, and the little tributary streams that flowed from them 
fertilized every spot they visited. 

The family of Mr. Cray ton were directly the revefse. The woman he had choseti 
as the companioA of his life, was indeed a most beautiful woman, but vain and illiter- 
ate. Her ruling passion was deep, and she, to gratify her taste, would sacrifice every 
better feeling, and almost every object that stood in the way of its gratification. Mr. 
Crayton was himself fond of parade and show, and exceedingly proud of his wife^ 
who, sensible of her complete influen<:e over him, by her management and tact ac- 
complished every undertaking. Extravagant in the highest degree, her ambition knetr 
no bounds ; every new and fashionahle article was eagerly sought after until obtained, 
when the gratification ceased with the possession. The more exorbitawt the price, 
the more congenial to her taste foj? dispUy, until Mr. Crajrton saw when too late to 
restrain her, the evil result of his indifference to her extravagance. 

The last article she had fixed her eye upon, wa4 « iplendid blue mantilla, prized at 
two hundred dollars, which she was determined ,to procure ; the extreme brilliancy of 
the color rendering it an object of deep interest, as One becoming her complexion ; and 
for the first time in his life, her husband was resolved aot to pmrehase. 

Their children, Agnes, Isabella, and George, were very handsome, but ungovemed^ 
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and restrained. They were seldom the companions of their mother, whose bosom 
should have formed their center of attraction, a receptacle of all that to them was de- 
lightful and pleasing ; whose smiles should have been their meed of reward, and whose 
kiss should have sealed every enjoyment. They were placed under a governess and 
foreign teachers, who were more anxious to obtain a handsome support than to bend 
the young twigs committed to 'their trainings as should be most beneficial to their pa- 
tents and the world. Thus these sweet children were left to the guidance of their 
own wills without that restraint which would have rendered them agreeable to all. 

Mr. Crayton beheld with mingled emotions the situation of his family. His ex- 
penses were enormous ; a continued routine of fashionable life engrossed every mo- 
ment of time ; and not until he felt his own health in a measure shattered, did he 
awake fully to his situation. He pitied, while he admired his beautiful wife, the vic- 
tim of folly and dissipation, whose charms kindled a conflagration no less destructiv* 
to his and his children's happiness, than Helen's of old, when the ancient city of song 
was laid in ruins by her unparalleled beauty. Ardently attached to his children, much 
did he wish for an alteration in their mode of living. He called occasionally on his 
friend Mr. Milnor, and was struck with the order and regularity of his family, and 
wished Mrs. Cra3rton and the children to have more frequent interviews with them, 
hoping his wife might be led to imitate what she could not but admire in Mrs. Milnor, 
and the children be prompted to obedience by the amiable deportment of the little 
Milnors : — Although Mr. Milnor and Mr. Crayton were daily together, their families 
were for a long time strangers to each other. 

A sister of Mr. Crayton *s married under the most cheering prospects, but her hopes 
were soon cut off by the death of her husband ; and in giving birth to a daughter, she 
expired ; requesting her brother to take charge of her little Emiele, who from that 
hour became a member of his family. Although surrounded by her cousins who were 
of the same age as herself, she was lonely, and sighed for something she kneW not 
what. She delighted to sit alone and gaze upon the clear blue sky, and fancied each 
beautifully fringed cloud as it floated in the liquid air, the abode of her parents ; and 
i^when oppressed with a sense of her desolation, she would reach out her dimpled hands 
as if to implore their blessing, while tears, like the pure drops upon the blushing rose 
fell fast from her soul-lit eyes. She loved to ramble amid the flowers and rear their 
slender forms, and was never so happy as when nursing the little slips committed to 
her care by her cousin, who seldom gave their attention to them, leaving like their 
mother, the cultivation of all that is lovely to the gardener and nature. Mr. Crayton 
on his return home one day, expressed to his wife his desire, that she, with the chil- 
dren should call on Mrs. Milnor^ 

" Why, if she wishes my acquaintance, does she not call on me ? But I can guess 

she is such a home body, and has so little intercourse with the world, she is quite out 
of the way of making or receiving calls from fashionable people.'* 

♦* You are quite mistaken in your opinion, Mrs. Crayton," said her husband. « I 
have been there a number of times lately, and am anxious you should call upon her. 
I will order the carriage and go." 

«' Well, you can if you please, but I shall remain at home. I do not like to be dic- 
tated when, and where, and how I shall go." 

" I do not know wherein I have dictated. Name your time, and we will go when 
you say." 

" I have been waiting these two hours for the money I asked you for this morning." 

« Why really, my dear, I thought you had given up that foolish project." 

*• No indeed I have not; and if I am not there by eleven o'clock, the mantilla will 
be sold, as it ww to be kept no longer for me. Have you the money ?" 
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Mr. Cray ton shrugged up his shoulders, and commenced humming the tune he «!• 
ways did when he felt determined not to comply with a request of his wife. 

*• Oh, do, mama, go," said Agnes. 

♦* Oh, yes, do," responded Isabella. 

" AnJ let me hold the whip, papa," said George. 

" Life is all a sunny dream/' 
sung Mr. Crayton, walking up aad down the room, stepping occasionally to view 
himself in a large mirror. 

«* Do go, mama," said the children. "Father, will you ?" 

" Certainly if your mother wishes." 

•* Well, papa, if you will just drive down to Coney's, and let mother get the man- 
tilla, and me a whip, and Agnes and Isabella and Emiele'each, one of those em- 
broidered boxes sold at the fair, she will go." 

** Only hear those sweet coazers," said his wife, putting her hand in her husband's 
arm, being determined to get the mantilla, she promenaded the room with him to the 
great delight of the little oires who followed them. " What a dear little group of 
lore," said Mrs. Crayton. " Come, husband, please us all, and give me the bill I 
hare asked you for, and you will hare the sweet consciousness of knowing you have 
znade us all happy." 

** Oh, do, papa,** cried the children ; <^ it is a beautiful morning, and we want a 
ride very much." 

Mr. Crayton stood for a moment, when, placing his pocket-book in Mrs. Crayten's 
hand, he yielded to what he did not intend to, with the desire it might eventually 
do good. 

** Oh, this is really very good, very kind." Then calling for her hat and shawl, and 
ordering the children to be ready on their return, Mrs. Crayton gave her band to her 
husband, and putting on her sweetest smiles, asked him " if she did not look happy ?" 

Mr. Crayton, with a sigh, replied, " Yes, would it but last — had I any hopes the 
mantilla would satisfy you ; but, as it has ever been the case, this article wilt only 
make way for another." 

** Oh, fie, Mr. Crayton, why do you wish to check my vivacity ? when you know 
how very nervous I am. I am almost tempted to be angry with you," dnd she cast 
her eyes with so much tact upon the ground, that her husband, fbaring a torrent of 
meanless words, called aloud for the carriage. * « » « 

** Tour most obedient, Mrs. Crayton ; you have come just in time," said the wily 
tradesman ) " five minutes more, and the mantilla would have been sold. Th&re are 
three ladies now waiting for it." 

** How very fortunate, my dear," said Mrs. Crayton, turning to her husband, her 
spirits reviving at the idea of being the purchaser. " I think you said the mantilla 
was two hundred dollars, or I might have it for that, provided I took the other articles ' 
I priced ; the pocket-handkerchief thirty, the cap fifteen, and six yards of lace fifty, 
which makes two hundred and ninety-five. You can take these bills, and hand me 
the remainder." 

** Thank you, madam, thank you, but had you not better look at this piece of dark 
satin f It is partly engaged, I allow," whispering her, "but it is such a good fit for 
the mantilla, and so becoming to your complexion," holding it up and letting the rich 
folds fall over her white hands, her taper fingers just peeping from beneath, so as to 
show the contrast ; " partly engaged, I allow, but you have been such a constant cus- 
tomer of mine, that I really feel bound to let you have it if yOu wish." 

Mrs. Crayton took up the goods and examined it. It was indeed beautiful, and so 
•oft as not to be susceptible of a pressure. 
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*' There is but one like it in town, and that I sold to Judge Laurens's lady. It was 
not quite as nice as this, and I was fearful she would discover it, for she seemed most 
inclined to purchase this, but I thought of jou, and just slid it one side, and praised 
the piece she had yery highly, that you might, if jou wished, take this for yourself. 
There is only this pattern." 

Mrs. Crayton wanted the satin ; it being superior to Mrs. Laurens's, increased 
her desire. 

** Come," said Mr. Crayton, ** the children will be waiting for us." 

•*Stop one moment, my dear; do you not think this satin elegant?" 

Mr. Crayton said nothing, but looked reproachfully at her« 

<* Oh, you see, my dear madam, your husband has no objections ; let me do it up 
for you." 

"How much is it.?" enquired Mrs. Crayton. 

" Just the remainder of the bills, with the exception of these three quarters, whicb 
I will throw in. It is quite a bargain," rolling it up, " quite a bargain, I assure you." 

" Mr. Crayton, if you have no objections, I will take it." 

Her husband bit his lip with vejcation, and taming away, bent his steps towards the 
oor. The bundle was placed in the carriage by the delighted shop-keeper, who bowed 
low at his customer as she ascended the steps ; and they drove home in silence — Mr. 
Crayton offended, and his wife conscious she had gone a step too far, but determined to 
conceal her feelings. The mantilla had occupied her thoughts both Aay and night for 
a long time, but did not meet with her husband's feelings ; he seemed fVom the first 
opposed to it. She had priced the other articles unbeknown to him, and knew not 
how he would bear the purchase, but as he had given her more money than she really 
expected, she presumed to take them. The satin was what she never thought of, but 
the was taken in the snare of the practised salesman, and could not restirt the tempta- 
tion. Ske knew her husband had too much honor to deny. her in public, and she took 
the advantage of his situation to her future sorrow. On the steps of their beantitnl 
building stood the children equipped for their ride. 

" What have you got for me ? and for me ?" they all cried in a breai^ after they 
were seated. 

Mr. Crayton looked at his wife, who had been so compfetely en^prossed in her own 
■elfish motives, that she had forgotten the simple requests of her children. 

" Did you get me a whip?" said George. "I said I wanted a whip, so I could 
drive the horses?" 

" Did yon buy us the embroidered boxes?" enquired his sisters. "Oh, do let us 
pce them." 

" What did you expect, Emiele ?" said her uncle. 

** Not any thing*" 

"Well, I declare," exclaimed the heartless Mrs. Crayton, "you alone are not 
disappointed." 

** What is this?" said George, taking up the bundle which they omitted leaving at 
home. " My whip is here, I know." 

** No, my child, it is not," said his mother. " I forgot it, but you shall have one." 
" I want one now, and I will have one now j" and down went the contents of the 
bundle. 

" Oh, you image !" said Mrs. Crayton, picking them up. " My mantilla is all un- 
folded, and my lace undone !" 

George persisting in searching for the whip, became entangled in the lacej and in. 
extricating hio^elf, tore it in pieces. 

" Oh, my lace !" exclaimed Mrs. Crayton. " George, you must be whipped. Mr. 
vton, why do you not speak to him ?" 
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" He wants his whip," replied his father, " and he is a child." 
Mrs. Crayton felt the reproof. The girls helped collect the articles. Mr. Crayton 
took George upon his knee, and gave him the driver's whip. Thus the difficulties 
were settled, and the children became composed, when they drove up to Mr. Milnor's 
dwelling. 

** I have nev^r seen them in their new habitation," said Mrs. Crayton. « Fity peo- 
ple of so much wealth should be so penurious ; no one knows they are alive." 

** In your circle they may not," replied her husband, "but ask those around them," 
pointing to the neat white houses on the road. 

As the carriage drove up the avenue, the children were urged to behave. They 
were met by Mr. and Mrs. Milnor, and received with much politeness by them both. 

•• You have got a very pretty place," said Mrs. Crayton, astonished at the elegance 
of the hall and rooms through which they passed. 

" I believe you have never called upon us before, since we moved," said Mrs. Milnor. 

** Why, no, I have so many engagements always on hand, that I — " 

** Come here, Emiele," said Mrs. Milnor, very prudently turning the conversation, 
in order to relieve the fashionable beauty from framing a wrong excuse. " How do 
the slips grow Alice sent you V* 

**Oh, finely; they are so high," raising her hand; "they are as large as those," 
pointing to a number arranged in a bow window. 

Agnes and Isabella observing a beautiful geranium in bloom, without thought broke 
off a large branch. At that moment, Alice and Augusta with their brother entered. 

•* Good morning, my dears," said Mr. Crayton ; •*you see I have fblfiUed my prom- 
ise, and brought jour young fViends to see you." . 

"Bless me!" exclaimed Mrs. Crayton, taking the girls by the hand, "how you 
have grown, and Charles too ! why really I am surprised," and a feeling of envy ran- 
kled deep in her bosom, as with dignity and ease Charles and his sisters returned her 
compliments. 

" Come," said George, " let us go down the lawn." 

«* Shall we go, dear mother?" enquired Alice and Augusta. 

" Tou may ; but be careful of the plants." 

Alice took Emiele's hand, and away they flew — George with his whip, of which he 
«till kept possession. 

" What have you here P" enquired Mrs. Crayton, whirling over some books on the 
center-table ; " any thing new P" 

<* This is the Patriarch, and this the Christian Family Maga2ine," replied Mrs. Mil- 
nor ; the plates in both are very fine." 

*' Dear me, do you read them ? I seldom find time to read, but when I do it is al- 
ways my two favorites, * Bulwer* and * Byron,' and sometimes * The Lady's Book* — 
every other appears insipid." 

" We have a great variety of books ; here is Abbott's works, Phillips's writings, 
and my favorite Cowper." 

" What are these .^" enquired Mrs. Crayton, looking at a few elegant-bound books. 
"Milton's Paradise Lost — mercy ! did you ever read this through.'" 

•* Often," replied Mrs. Milnor. 

** Why, I should think it would take you an age. Is it a late production ?" Mrs. 
Milnor caught Mr. Cray ton's eye, who blushed deeply at the ignorance of his wife. 
•♦ Johnson's Rasselas, Montgomery's Poems, Rogers, Campbell, Henry Kirk White — 
why really, these are quite new, but I should never find time to read them ;" and 
laying them down, she walked to a window. ** It is very lonesome out here, is n*t it .'" 

"By no means," leplied Mrs. Milnor, "our time is all occupied." 
15* 
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«• Who are your teachers now ?'* 

t^Mre. Milnor is the principal one," said her husband. 

** Mercy ! .you teach your children ? I should never have patience ; I am always 
rejoiced when school commences. But pray how do you employ your time ?" 

'* It would take sometime to make you acquainted with my form of managing. 
Shall we walk out and m^t the children ?" 

*' Oh, yes, for it is nearly time for us to go." 

<' Why will you not spend the day ? you surely cannot be lonely with our husbands 
and the children." 

Mrs. Crayton plead an engagement, and they proceeded down the lawn. Charles 
and Alice were busily engaged in arranging the pots of flowers, some of which were 
overthrown, and the branches broken. At the same moment came Agnes and Isa- 
bella, followed by Greorge with his whip in his hand. In his haste he threle down » 
beautiful verbena, and broke the pot which contained it. 

'< Tou have made sad work, my children," said Mr. Crayton^ very much chagrined 
and trying to re|4ace them. 

<* Oh, they are nothing but children," said his wife ; ** I know Mrs. Milnor will 
forgive him." 

<^ But he has broken another," said Agnes. 

** No I did n't — 't was you," he replied, with a stroke of the vrbip. 

*< Come, come," said his mother, **you are crazy, I believe. Really, Mrs. Milnor, 
you have such a fine yard, the children are like birds let out of a cage ; we brought 
them out for liberty, and they do so enjoy it " 

" Shall we return," said Mr. Crayton, extremely grieved. 

" Oh, do n't go,*' cried the children, " we want to stay longer." 

Mrs. Crayton, anxious to see her new purchase, told them they must. On returning 
to the house, they visited the music-room, which contained an elegant organ, harp 
and piano. A spacious library of the best authors was connected with it. At Mr. 
Crayton's request, Alice played a few tunes on the piano. Mrs. Crayton's heart died 
within her as she listened to the enrapturing strains 6f the mingled voices of eabh 
member of the family accompanying Alice as she swept the notes with her fairy hand. 
Mrs. Milnor ordered refreshments, and the children without ceremony enjoyed the 
banquet. Strawberries, raspberries, cream and cake disappeared imder their touch| 
like dew in the sunlight. 

** Will you come again, and see your young friends?" enquired Mrs. Milnor. 

«* Yes, ma'am," replied George, if you will jjive us more of your nice fruit." 

" I wish I could stay now," said Emiele. ♦ 

<( Do you, my dear?" enquired Mrs. Milnor? *' If your Uncle and aunt are willing 
you may." 

" Can I stay, my dear aunt?" 

"Certainly, if you wish, and Mr. Und Mrs. Milnor request you." 

"Let her remain, if you please, and we will send for whatever she needs." 

" Good morning ;" and George led the way to the carriage with his whip. 

Mrs. Milnor soon arranged her flowers and books. After a few orders to the ser- 
vants, she entered the recitation-room. 

" My dear Emiele, as you have expressed a wish to remain with us, you must sub- 
mit to the rules of the school, and if yo/tg please can study with the girls. Would 
you like to ?" 

" Oh, yes, very much." 

" Well, here is a geography, globes, atlaset, ^dc. Your first leeson wHl be on this 
page. Have you ever studied geojgrraphy ?" 
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'' I have a little ; I like it much, but aunt sajs it i« too hard for my cousins, and 
not very necessary." 

** Have you studied grammar ?*' 

** Yes, ma'am, and can parse very well, but aunt says that it is a dry study, and we 
most be older before we can understand either.'* 

** You must see, my dear, what proficiency you can make here." 

** I will show you," said Charles, who was older than his sisters. 

** You must not think you are too young to learn any of the branches my children 
study. You must be patient, and be willing to be taught, and apply yourself closely." 

The evening closed with reading a chapter in the Cottage Bible with the notes, 
singing a hymn, in which all joined, including the servants, each with his book, and 
a prayer offered by Mr. Milnor, whose grateful heart arose in humble thanksgiving 
to God for his mercies. Afler Emiele retired to rest, she thought how differently her 
aunt managed from Mrs. Milnor ; she could not sleep, the idea of returning home was 
so painful. At her uncle's, all was noise and confusion. Continued calls occupied 
most of her aunt's time, either in making or receiving them. She paid but little at- 
tention to her children, who were oflen ill-natured if restrained by their governess, 
and out of patience with their teachers if they exacted a perfect lesson, flew with 
every little complaint to their mother, who, fatigued with continued excitement, 
stilled them, by saying she would write an excuse. All the efforts of tlieir teachers 
for their improvement were thus rendered abortive. The parents were remiss, the 
children petulant and ungoverned, and they permitted them to take their own way, 
satisfied with the salary allowed them. They were pleased with Emiele, and took 
much pleasure in instructing her. But it was in vain to keep up any regular system 
in the school, it being continually interrupted by calls to ride, to see particular friends, 
Slc. Thus their education was neglected. 

7b he concluded in our next 



OrigiMl. 
THE EARLY DEAD. 

BT MRS. M. B. MAXWELL. 

Far down that dell, a thousand streamlets flow, 
And summer flowers ia wild hixuriance grow^ 
While whispered notes, as from Eolian lyre, 
Or parting echoes from an angel choir. 
Come Boflly stealing through the aged pines, 
Whose hoary trunks the evergreen entwines. 
And whose deep shade is like the impervious gloom 
That broods in silent grandeur o'er the tomb. 

Far down that dell a lowly grave is seen 

Beneath those pines, amid that evergreen 

And round the stone — that humble stona, a wreath 

Of fading flowers, the silent gift of grief 

Is lightly twined. And there He sleeps, 

Where Sorrow's self an endless vigil keeps. 

Yet clad in glory, crown'd with living light. 
Robed in the vestments of immortal bloom. 
Mis lofty spirit grasps with fearless might 
AH that remalBs to mas beyond the tomb. 
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There blooms andying on a dittuit shore. 
Fast by the pool where living streams are pour'd, 
The tree of Life, but guarded now no more 
By cherub's wing, or Eden's flaming sword. 

The gathering clouds from off his sky are rolFd, 
, And beauteous landscapes to the spirit eye 
In bright prospective endlessly unfold 
The boundless realms beyond the beaming sky. 

And there He dwells^a bright immortal spark 
Of Him, the Sun, whose brilliant rays illume 
The wide-spread lands that lie beyond the dark 
Uprolling shadows of the dreaded tomb. 

'T is his to drink those waters pure and bright 
That still from age to age un wasting roll, 
To taste those leaves that bear celestial light 
And gentle healing to the weary soul. 

Then let the summer sky in beauty glow, 
The evening shades their varied colors fling 
Upon that grave, beneath whose sod so low 
He sleeps alone, like some forgotten thing. 

Alike to Him the storm-wind's breath 
Or evening zephyr hastening to repose — 
What recks that slumberer on his be«l of death. 
How wild, or rude, the storm around him blows. 

Far o'er the waves — the stormy waves of time 3 
Far o'er the sea — the restless sea of life, 
Amid the glories of a brighter clime, 
He smiles serenely on this scene of strife. 

Then teach the vine to wreath his humble stone, 
The willow bough to sweep his lowly sod — 
The Early Dead there sleeps unseen, alone — 
The spirit dwells securely with its.God. 



THE FORESTS OF NORMANDY. 

Thk principal forests on the banks of the Seine in Normandy are those of Roumare 
on the left, of Brotonne near La Marll, Rouvray, Du Point de I'Arche, and the woods 
extending wjth but a slight interruption from the town of Andelys to Vernon, all on 
the right bank of the river. 

The origin of the name of the forest of Roumare is interesting. Rollo, one of the 
early and most famous rulers of Normandy, in order to check the habits of plunder 
which a military life had entailed upon his people, punished all offenders with great 
■eyerity. In cases of theft for instance, he hung both the robber and the receiver on 
their conviction of the crime. Whether from this or from the operation of their wise 
regulations, he became universally feared and obeyed. " One day, after having 
hunted in the forest which rises on the bank of the Seine near Rouen, the duke, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of bis servants, was seated on ths edge of a lake, which we call 
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in familiar language the pond (la marcy) when he hung his golden bracelets on aa 
oak. These bracelets remained hanging in the same place untouched during three 
years, so great was the terror of the duke ; and as this memorable fact took place near 
4he pond, this forest is called the pond of Rollo (Roumare) to the present day."* On 
the heights of Banteleir, in this forest, Voltaire for some time resided : many of hi0 
letters are addressed from that spot. The forest of Brotonne, which contains aboat 
12,000 acres, is very ancient. It was the favorite hunting-ground of the early kings of 
France, one of whom built a country-house or fort in the neighborhood, at a village 
called Vatterville, the ruins of which yet remain. One of the curiosities of this for- 
est is the " Tub," a tree so called, composed of three large branohea united at the root» 
and forming a reservoir for water, of which, in the hottest summers, it contains from 
three to five feet. At La Maillerie, on the edge of this forest, is the castle where it 
is said the Duchess de La Valli^re first imbibed her unhappy passion for Louis XIV. 
The forest of Rouvray is very dense, and stretches to a considerable length along the 
banks of the Seine. It is supposed, in growing up, to have covered the ruins of some 
Roman settlement. Bronze medals of various Roman emperors, statutes of Trajan, 
Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius, and the remains of Roman agricultural implements, 
have been discovered there. The forest of Pont de I'Arche derives its name from the 
bridge of the neighboring town, which has twenty-two arches. Not far from hence 
is the Cote des deux Amahs, or the hill of the two lovers. This extraordinary name 
has been given to the mountain from its connection with a still more extraordinary 
incident, and which, however romantic, is generally received as true. The king of 
that part of the country had a beautiful daughter, whose happy disposition and amiable 
fj^ualities consoled him for the loss of a beloved wife. Time passed, and the people, 
desired that the princess should marry ; but the king, unable to refuse so reasonable 
a request, or to bear the loss of her society, caused it to be generally promulgated that 
he alone of her suitors, who could carry the princess to the summit of the mountain, 
without resting himself, should receive her hand in marriage. The opportunity ww 
eagerly embraced by a young nobleman, between whom and the princess there existed 
the most tender though secret attachment. Believing the feat to be impossible, the 
princess earnestly dissuaded her lover from the attempt, but in vain. A day was 
fixed, and the princess appeared dressed in the lightest possible manner, and exhibit- 
ing, in the paleness of her features and the attenuation of her form, the severity of the 
measures she had adopted to lesson her weight. Full of confidence, her lover raised 
his charming burden, and ascended the hill, for a considerable period showing no signs 
of exhaustion. He began at last to pause, then go on, and pause again. His steps 
faltered, and he appeared to be entirely giving way. At that moment some cheering 
thought or most precious word whispered in his ear instilled new vigor into his frame : 
he again essayed the terrible steep, amid the rapturous shouts of the assembled spec- 
tators, he stood fairly upon the top of the hill. He put her safely down, and then 
fainted away. The princess stooped to recover him, and the king, as he approached, 
seeing her in this posture, called to an old peasant to raise them. ** Sire," was the 
reply, "they are dead !" The lovers were entombed together a few days after, and 
the spot has since been called *' the hill of the two lovers." 

In the town of Andelys was born the great painter Nicholas Poussin ; and, in the 
neighborhood of the forest, stretching from Andelys to Venon, is the castle of Gilliard, 
built by Richard CcBur de Lion in the twelfth century. This fbrtress stood a terrible 
siege in 1203, when it wai attacked by the King of France, Philip Augustus, on the 
pretence of punishing King John of Sngland, to whom it then belonged, for the alleged 

• William of Jumiege's '' Hiitory of Normandy." 
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murder of his nephew Prince Arthur. The fort being impregnable to an assault, it 
was reduced by famine. The garrison was, consequently, from time to time, obliged 
to dismiss its useless inhabitants, who were allowed to p^s unmolested by the besieg- 
ers. At last this relief was stopped ; and when the garrison turned out, at one period, 
above four hundred old men, women, and children, the French fired upon them, and 
dxeve them back in despair to the walls. Here they were denied admittance ; and for 
three months were those poor miserable creatures obliged to live in the open air, and 
with no other sustenance than grass and water. At last a circumstance, too dreadful 
to mention, reached tlie ears of Philip, and he relented : all those who were yet alive 
were taken care of. In this same fortress, David Bruce, King of Scotland, resided 
when in exile. In 1409 it came into the possession of the English, who held it for 
above forty years. In conclusion, we are sorry to add that these fine forests are said 
to be fast dwindling away, not under the axe of the poor woodcutters, whose exertions 
may be said to be useful, rather than otherwise, in keeping down their rapid under- 
growth, but under the more wholesale operations of the speculator and the capitalist. 



THE BURIED ALIVE. 



Death ! how fearfully the name rings an alarm upon the ear of mortality. It is 
the mournful intimation that the current of Time is bearing us onward to the illimita- 
ble ocean in which all earthly wealth, luxuries, friendships, the strong affections that 
are golden-linked to our hearts — are lost forever. Death ! it is Earth's mightiest 
■overeign. The proud and strong are levelled to the humble and the weak. The 
ambitious man is hurled from the dizziest height down beside the six feet of mould of 
the lowest. The rich, who have rioted in marble palaces, and the poor who have 
dragged miserable existences out in roofiess hovels, " lie down together,'* until the 
resurrection morning. 

It is a harrowing reflection that we must die ; but if that reflection be so bitter, who 
can fathom the sensations of one who has been ptonounced dead, who has been laid in 
the tomb — and yet has been buried alive ! That was my fate. Listen, and ponder 
well. 

I was the only daughter of proud, wealthy, fashionable parents, resident in Boston; 
the round of my life until I was twenty may easily be imagined. It was a series 
of dissipation that was crushing all the moral feelings and intellectual powers. That 
momentous period of my existence is a blank. Let it be blotted out from the record 
of time, and nothing good, pure, or holy will disappear with it. I mean not that I 
had committed any crime that is popularly stigmatized as heinous, but that, like thou- 
sands similarly situated, I had considered the "chief end" of life to be the fashions — 
the frivolities of technical " high life." So I could get my jewels and my satins, I 
cared not how the " inner jewels of the soul;" long buried in ruin. I was daily bar- 
tering a glorious eternity for an ignoble mortality. But on the even of my birth-day — 
I was then twenty — the hand of disease rested heavily ilpon me. In three days I was 
struck dumb — paralyzed in all my faculties-^as though by the hand of the Almighty. 
My mother entered the room — looked at me— shrieked, and exclaimed, " She is dead!'* 
The physician was called in — examined my pulse, shook his head, and pronounced me 
"<{0ai." I tried to speak — tried to struggle — to groan} but though burning with 
agony, I was not able to give vent to the pent-up fire. While I lay in speechless 
consciousness, I heard the carpenter coolly ask the measure of my coffin — I heard the 
coffin itself brought up stairs — I heard them open the door and ehter the room with it. 
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Aa I was placed in it, I again attempted to speak, but could produce no sound, or ex- 
hibit any sign of life. The memory of the past was burning and blazing before me — 
the horrible future was vividly painted on the black canvass of the mind. I again 
tried to struggle ; — it was in vain. But now came the heart-harrowing scenie. . It was 
my burial. They began to assemble in the room where I was confined. All was 
solemn silence, unbroken save by my mother's spbs. The clergyman rose-, and said, 
** T am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord ; he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live." He then laid the ashes upon my body, and uttered 
the thrilling words of the liturgy : " Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God, in 
his wise Providence, to take out of this world the soul of our deceased sister, we there- 
fore commit her body to the ground; earth to earth, ashes to ashe%dust to dusi; 
looking for the general resurrection in the last day, and the life of the world to come» 
through our Lord Jesus Christ." 

Who can imagine my feelings at that hour ! It would require an archangel's power 
to describe them. Oh, how inapplicable was the title of sister, at that solemn mo* 
ment ! But let me hasten. After being carried through the streets, followed by a 
splendid train, such as wealth could buy, I was laid in the tomb of my ancestors-** 
npon a pile of mouldering coffins — to die. My mother came, drojjped the tear of ago- 
ny, and retired. Others, as a matter of idle form, followed her example ; — but my 
poor mother's solitary tear was all that wet my cheek. All had done — the door was 
closed — the key turned — I was alone. The struggle was over. I must die. Yet al 
that moment a calm — sweet and balmy as the atmosphere of paradise — stole over my 
senses. I felt not alone. My motlier's tear I — it still lay wet upon my trheek. Il 
was her representative. Oh, how I prized, at that fearful moment, that jewel drop. 
It was to me the richest diamond of her soul. It soothed me and — / slept ! — ay^ 
sweetly slept, even in the very tomb ; slept in companionship with the dead ! But it 
was a sleep that could not last for ever. At first when I awoke I imagined myself in 
my father's house. Then the consciousness of where I was came rushing upon m« 
with accumulated horror. I made an effort to move — I did move — the paralysis had 
past. With the energy of desperation I struggled — the coffin toppled from its pile of 
death — fell — burst the lid, and rolled me out upon the damp, stone floor. I rose, 
rushed to the door, and tugged at the ponderous fastenings, as though Samson's 
strength rested in my attenuated fingers. I raved — I even cursed — I prayed— 'I 
laughed the hideous laugh of the maniac. My brain was like molten lead. I was 
mad. I'hantoms of the imagination crowded around me. I saw the grinning and 
dusty skeletons of the dead rise before me — hissing serpents twined themselves arovnd 
my throat. I fainted and fell. 

When I awoke, I was on my own bed, in my father's house, with my mother by 
my side. In my calm moments I ascertained that my screams had arrested the atten- 
^on of the sexton, who was then preparing a neighboring tomb for the reception of 
the dead. Notice was immediately given, and I was rescued from a living grave. 

Reader ! while, perhaps you shudder at my narrative, I bless the horrible cause 1km 
the salutary ejfect. I had been living as though Earth and its people were immortal. 
The lesson I have received has taught me to prepare for a residence in Heaven;, asd 
now I can exclaim truly, in the language of the almost inspired Toung, 
" Happy day that breaks our chain ! 
That manumits 5 that calls from exile home 5 • 

That leads to nature's great metropolis, 
And re-admits us, through the guardian hand 
Of elder brothers^ to our Father's throne, 
Who hears onr kdvocate and through his wounds, 
BeholdiDg mail; allows that tended name." * 
Hoxbury, JUaa, 
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THE ASf»IRANT FOR IJ^TELLECTU AL FAME. 



ST c. P. oitirv. 



There *8 joy for him who sails the main, 

Who roves the pathless sea, 
Whose gallant barque, a snow-white bird, 

Flies fearless on, and free ; 
Which breasts the storm, defies the gale, 

Withstands the tempest's shock, 
And leaves behind the dangerous shoal, 

Avoids the sunken rock. 

Yet there 's a higher joy for us. 

We sail a prouder main. 
We steer our bonny barque right on, 

Till harbor safe we gain. 
We've loosed our pennon to the breeze, 

We heed no danger's frown. 
There reigns no tyrant of the seas 

Shall make us strike it down. 
Oct. 1842. 



Once joy was 'mid the stormy strife, 

When haughty foe met foe, 
When flashing swords leaped from their dieatht 

And rung the clanging blow ; 
When steel-clad warriors sought the field 

And joined the wild melee. 
And charging squadrons bravely won 

The all bat desperate fray. 

But higher, better joy for as, 

We win a nobler field. 
And keener than the flashing sword, 

The polished arms we wield. 
Then for that prouder, 1 oilier strife 

Gird we our armor on. 
Where dauntless mind encounters mind 

Our laurels shall be won. 



/Vom t?ie Lady^a Repository, 
OPTICAL ILLUSION; OR, GHOST-SEEING. 

Ai.THoucFH it is no longer the custom with the present generation to inculcate tu- 
pieratition by allowing nursery maids, unrebuked, to relate supernatural tales to theif 
children, yet do I believe that superstitious fears and feelings still exist in some parti 
•f our land to a very considerable extent ; not with the young alone, but with the 
middle-aged and the old. It is in the liope that these lines may be read by some of 
this eiass that I now relate my ghost story. 

I had arrived at years of maturity before ^ir Walter Scott's " Demonology and 
Witchcrafl," and Sir David Brewster's <* Natural Magic," bad explained away all cu- 
perstitious belief, with the enlightened part of the community, by taking them, as it 
were, behind the scenes^ and exhibiting to them all the wires and pullies €i£ spectreism; 
so that those who now have the courage to look a ghost in the face^ may literally 90s 
ikrough it as through a thin vapor. I had listened in my youth to many well authen- 
ticated tales of this kind, which I dared not distrust, and which I feared to believe; 
tad perhaps there still clung to me an unacknowledged leaven of this sort ; for I earn- 
estly desired that I might never be visited by a spectre, but still hoped if I ever were, 
that I might have the courage, if not to ** speak to it," to reconnoitre and iwoe8tigat$ 
it. My wishes were at length granted. In the year 1834, 1 was on a visit to tht 
southwest, and had been brought to the borders of the grave by the prevailing fever 
of that country. It had left me in such a low nervous atate that the slightest sound 
would awaken me from sleep, and keep me watchful fi»r the night; so that in order to 
be entirely undisturbed, I had my bed lemored to « laage nafirtiihed upper room, ex- 
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tending the whole length of the house, with the raflers sloping oyerhead. Of this 
room I was the sole occupant. My bed was placed nearly in one comer, and was so 
high as to bring my head within a few feet of the roof. Here I had slept for several 
nights in undisturbed quietude. But the night in question was dark and cloudy when 
I ascended to my chamber ; so that when I bad extinguished my candle, there was 
scarcely light enough to make the ** darkness visible." Although there were two 
large windows at each end of the room, yet I could see nothing ; but it was delight- 
fully still, and' I soon fell into a sweet, quiet sleep, from which, afler the lapse of 
some hours, perhaps, I was suddenly awakened by a rude sound directly over my 
head ; but at this I was not alarmed, for my ear recognized it to be the alighting of 
some night bird on the roof, and I did not even unclose my eyes lest I should induce 
a state of wakefulness. But it was all in vain, and my prudence availed me nothing. 
My sleep had been disturbed, and slumber had flown from my eyelids ; so, afler toss- 
ing about for sometime, I opened my eyes and looked around. The room now pre- 
sented so different an appearance from what it did when I went to bed, that I could 
hardly realize where I was. The clouds had dispersed, and the moon had risen in her 
splendor, and was shedding a broad pathway of light through nearly the whole length 
of my long and before dismal chamber, leaving the eaves and the corners still in an- 
distinguishable darkness. Afler admiring for sometime the surpassing brightness of 
the moonlight, my thoughts turned irnoard^ and I closed my eyes for meditation. — 
When I again opened them, I was indeed alarmed. In the diagonally opposite corner 
of the room from my bed, remote from the light of either window, and where but a 
few minutes before, all had been pitchy darkness, there now glowed a broad, soflened, 
phosphorescent light. In vain I strove to account for it. I sat up in my bed, and 
gazed and speculated. It seemed to my scared vision broader and brighter as I looked 
upon it. Every thing was hush as death. I was nervous and alone, and I began to 
feel my hair stiffen, and to hear my heart beat with undefined apprehension. Again 
I feared the vision would assume the semblance of some departed friend, and approach 
me 'f and I was more excited than I had ever before been with supernatural dread. — 
But I remembered my determination, and resolved, in my desperation, to ascertain its 
nature before I was berefl of my senses ; and as I rose from my bed to approach it, 
my knees smote each other with fear. There it was, still glowing before me ; but I 
drew nearer and nearer, as if drawn on by a spell — at last I reached out my hand t<o 
grasp, as I thought, the ^* impressive air," and touched it. And, reader, what do you 
think it was i — a large black japanned waiter, standing against the house. The moon, 
as it rose, had shone through the window full upon a looking-glass that hung in its 
track, which caught its rays ond threw them into this dark corner of the room, where 
they found a broad polished surface to rest upon ; and the waiter being black neutral- 
ized the rays, and gave them that soflened halo-looking light, of which the imagina- 
tion ever weaves the drapery of ghosts. And thus was I deceived with my eyes wide 
open, and in the full possession of my senses, until I touched it. Had I remained in 
my bed trembling and speculating, I never should have arrived at the truth of the 
matter. When the moon should have attained a sufficient altitude in the heavens, to 
have passed away from the mirror, my ghost, which actually kept moving, would have 
vanished also; and I should still have continued the victim of doubt and uncertainty. 
Let every one who beholds a suspicious looking object in an uncertain or obscure 
light, approach and examine it; and then, and not till then, will ghost stories vanish 
from the dark comers of our land, and spectres, like witchcraft, be heard of no more. 
Reader, you may smile if you will — I am no coward; and, all circumstances consid- 
ered, I esteem it the greatest act of courage I ever performed ; and I still contemplate 
the old black waiter with the greatest complacency, as the evidence of my heroism. 

16 
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Original. 
THE GUILTY CONSCIENCE, 

BT THB BDITOR. 
CHAPTBR I. 

Towards the evening of a warm tammer's day, in the ancient and heautiful hamlet 
of Porohester, there might have heen leen a man genteelly dressed, with a pale and 
uneasy countenance, driving a spirited horse, apparently weary with a long and dusty 
journey, through the long and shaded street which chiefly constituted the tillage. 
Meeting a countryman with a reap-hook under his arm, he accosted him in a hollow, 
trembling voice, and asked, 
•• Where is your village inn ?** 

The man, raising his hat from his head after the custom of an English peasant when 
addressing a superior, replied, 

** Keep right down the street, zur, and you *11 come to the * Ship and Castle,* a 
quarter of a mile below." 

Cracking his whip, the stranger drove on, and in a few minutes he was safely en- 
sconced in the little tidy back parlor of mine host of the Ship and Castle. Presently 
the landlord appeared smirking very pleasantly, his hand, meanwhile, playing with 
the huge bunch of seals which dangled from his watch-chain. After an abundance 
of bowing, he asked, 

*« What will you take for tea, sir." 

The stranger had seated himself at a window which looked out on the harbor, his 
feet resting on the window sill and himself seemingly lost in a brown study, so that 
he did not hear the landlord's question. 

Boniface waited and coughed and shuffled round the table, arranging the long white 
pipes which lay there, but in vain. At last he ventured to speak once more, and 
** What will you take for tea, sir.^" again fell vpon the ear of his visitor, but in a 
louder tone than before. , 

The man started so suddenly, that he well nigh lost his balance ; then he jumped 
up on his feet, looking pale as a ghost, and trembling like a leaf in the breeze. The 
landlord was alarmed, and muttered, 

« Beg pardon, sir ! I only asked what you wished to have for your tea V* 
With a violent effort his guest recovered himself, and in a tone of voice between 
fear and confidence, he said, 

*^ Bring what you please, landlord : a little toast and a mutton-chop will do." 
The innkeeper bowed and retired. As he entered the bar, he remarked, to severml 
fHends who sat there smoking very composedly, and sending up volumes of smoke 
that looked like the breath of a little volcano, '*That fellow in the little parlor is ab«d 
man, or I am greatly mistaken." He then described the fear and alarm of the stranger 
in no very favorable light, and by the time he concluded his discourse, his staring 
auditors had come to the conclusion that their village contained at least a runaway 
lirom Newgate. A very animated discussion followed, and it was finally agreed to 
invite the mysterious unknown into the smoking-room that evening, where they con- 
cluded they should be able to discover something of his real character. 

Whether the stranger was merely startled by the unexpected intrusion of the land- 
lord, or whether he felt it necessary to assume an air of cheerfulness in order to nip 
suspicion in the bud, the reader must at present determine ; but it is very certaia 
that when the inquisitive wife of mine host entered the little back parlor with bis tea, 
which unwonted honor she conferred on the stranger guest tnore for her own gratili- 
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cation than for his satisfaction, be was so pleasant, so affable, and withal, so bewitch- 
ingly courteous, that when she withdrew, she boldly affirmed that her liege lord waa 
altogether mistaken, and that no felon from Newgate could act with the self-possession 
and gentility of their guest. This opinion was confirmed in the evening by the bland- 
nesa and ease of his manners while with his self-constituted spies in the smoking-room : 
io that before night the landlord had sunk several degrees in the estimation of his com- 
pany. " He was not," they said, " a man of so much discrimination as they had 
always supposed." Perhaps the sequel may test the truthfulness of this sage concla- 
sion of the loungers at the Ship and Castle in the ancient hamlet of Porchester. 

CHAPTER II. 

While the gossips of Porchester were busy in their speculations about the probable 
character of the mysterious individual introduced in the previous chapter, very dif- 
ferent emotions were disturbing the breasts of a family residing in the city of Liver- 
pool. It consisted of a matronly woman some fifty years of age, whom we will desig- 
nate as Mrs. Booth, and of two young ladies, her daughters, just merging into the full 
glory of young womanhood. They resided in a small cottage near the great cemetery 
on the outskirts of the city. The day had just closed, and as the dusky night began 
to throw its sombre pall over the beauties of the wide creation, tlie group of distressed 
females took their seats under the piazza before the door, which thickly covered with 
honeysuckle and woodbine afforded a grateful retreat from the oppressive heat that 
prevailed within the house. 

** How strange it is that your fkther does not return,** said Mrs. Booth, addressing 
her daughters ; ** he should have been here last Tuesday, and now it is Saturday !** 

*' Be not uneasy, dear mother,** replied the elder daughter, " something unforeseen 
baa detained him." 

** Perhaps, mother,** remarked the younger, •* he will be here to-night. Hark ! ia 
not that the Bound of his gig ?" 

The three ladies started to their feet; it was indeed the sound of an approaching 
gig. Their hearts beat high ; it came towards their cottage ; they ran to the gate ; 
it passed on ! 

Disappointed they returned to the piazza. ** Something must have happened to Mr. 
Booth, he never stayed so long after his time before,'* said the afflicted wife ; ** what 
shall we do if he never returns ?** 

•' Mother, dear mother, do not give way to despondency. Let us put our trust in 
the providence of God. 'He will take care of father and bring him home in peace. Is 
it not a sin, my mother, to doubt His care or goodness," said Matilda, the elder daughter. 

**I know," replied the mother, <*God is our guardian ; yet I also know He often 
permits His children to pass through fiery trials and bitter woes; and oh, what should 
I do if he should require me to drink the bitter cup which I fear is even now at my lips 1** 

** Mother ! the cup that God gives, shall we not drink ? Remember how cheerfnlly 
the Savior drained, for our sakes, the fearful draught our sins had mixed; dear mother, 
let us cast our care on God and be submissive, patiently waiting the end of everf 
event, remembering with Opwper, that 

' Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.' " 

After spending the evening in these pious meditations, each striving to console the 
other, they at length retired to their chambers; though care and anxiety for the absent 
father and husband suffered them to enjoy but little of the refreshing influence of 
•* tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep.'* 

Day after day passed and Mr. Booth did not return. The gloom of death hung over 
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the brows of every member of the family, though now they said but little. Each 
feared to speak, for their pent up bosoms were sure to seek relief in floods of tears if 
either dared to mention the name of father. Their anxiety was intolerable, unendura- 
ble : certainty, however terrible the news it might bring, was better than this ; for 
when the mind apprehends how much it has to endure, it insensibly braces itself to 
the task; but when an undefined load presses upon it, it sinks powerless and imbecile 
under the weight of its own terrible forebodings. 

At last their worst fears were realized. A newspaper brought the following fatal 
paragraph to their abode. ** Found, in a pond, on Bagshot heath, on the 1st instant, 
the body of a gentleman, whose name, judging from papers found on his person, was 
Edward Booth. He is supposed to have been murdered : a pistol shot had passed 
through his heart and his pockets had evidently been rifled. An inquest was held over 
the body, which found a verdict of • Murdered by some person or persons unknown.* *' 
The agony, the speechless agony that found no tongue nor tears, of that afflicted 
ftmily, is beyond description. Their feeling was as ^ 

*' If every atom of a dead man's flesh 
Should creep, each one with a particular life. 
Yet all as cold as ever — 't was just so ! 
Or had it drizzled needle points of frost 
Upon a fei erish head made suddenly bald.'' 
Alas, how sad were the next years of life to those grieved children and that heart- 
broken wife. They were years of living death ; their hearts fed upon themselires ; 
the murdered image of the husband and father clung to their imagination like the fa- 
bled vampyre ; time and change loosed its hold in a slight degree, but yet it chmg^ 
there, eating with greedy appetite every joy that would fain have gladdened their 
lone hearts. Death, kinder than man, at last released the widow from her misery ; 
the daughters lived, though chastened in thought and feeling until long af^er their 
hopes of finding the key to their father's fate had died, and even beyond the time of 
the events recorded in the following chapter. 

CHAPTER in. 

We now return to the traveller whom we lefl in company with the gossips of the 
Ship and Castle. The reader must imagine the lapse of some ten years from that 
night during which the stranger has settled himself in business, accumulated a for- 
tune, married a highly respectable lady, and even become a county magistrate ; for 
all these changes had in truth titken place since his first visit to Porchester. 

The assizes were in session. Our hero. Judge Watson was on the bench clothed 
in his ermine robe, and surrounded by all the forms and solemnity of a British court. 
A prisoner is at the bar charged with murder. The examination of witnesses reveal 
an array of facts which exhibit him in the worst light. He is proved to be the robber 
and murderer of a kind and indulgent master; ingratitude, covetousness and thirst for 
blood are the great elements of his character. The jury, the court, the spectators are 
horror-stricken at the revolting conduct proved against him, and every eye rests in 
mingled pity and disgust on the prisoner. 

Suddenly the scene changes. Judge Watson, with a face pale as snow, his whole 
frame shaking as with the palsy, is seen to stagger from the bench and to plant him- 
self beside the prisoner, and to the unutterable astonishment of every person present, 
he is heard to declare himself a murderer ! 

He then made a confession in substance like the following. He was formerly ser- 
vant to a Mr. Edward Booth of Liverpool, a goldsmith and jeweller. In company 
with his employer he went on a commercial journey, Mr. Booth having an immense 
amount of jewelry in his portmanteau. A desire to possess this wealth suddenly 
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seized his mind ; he resisted it at first, l^ut consented to harbor the idea ; it (rained 
ascendancy over him ; to accomplish his purpose, he shot his master, threw the bodj 
into a pond, and with his chaise drove to the retired village of Porchester. There bj 
dint of caution, he had continued to gradually use his ill-gotten wealth in trade, so 
that people fancied he obtained it in regular business; but that during his abode there 
his mental agony had been intolerable. The sight of a stranger, the mention of • 
crime by another, had filled him with fright and terror. He had endured a thousand 
deaths. The case before the court so much like his own, had wrought him up to the 
last point of misery. He could endure no more ; he surrendered himself to the laws 
of his country. He was subsequently tried and punished with the highest penalty of 
an insulted law. 

Such was the effect of a troubled conscience. When he first reached the place, it 
nearly betrayed him in presence of the landlord ; in all his future prosperity it con- 
stantly followed him with its torments, and at last it led him to confess what his guilty 
heart could no longer contain. How forcibly does this tale, which is essentially true 
in all its parti, illustrate that Divine saying, *' Be sure your sins will find you out*^ 
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During the Summer of 1824, while passing from my native county to the house of 
a relative in the county of Nansemond, I stopped at one of those old and venerable 
brick churches, (it being the Sabbath day,) which we sometimes meet with in Eastern 
Virginia. Built during the reign of George HI., some of them still retain pretty much 
the appearance they had eighty years ago; — with high-back pews of substantia] oak, 
and a lofty pulpit of the same material, the baptismal font on one side, and the com- 
munion-table in front. Just out of doors was the graveyard — generally at the North 
end ; at the South end you entered an open portico, above which was the vestrj- 
room ; and, above that, a high steeple, on the top of which were two large iron keys, 
crossing each other at right angles. In the midbt of fine old oaks, these dilapidated 
churches now stand. It was at these places of worship our forefathers would con- 
gregate, with pious intent of hearing Bible truths expounded, by parsons, who, for 
the consideration of so much tobacco, would leave kindred dear, and cross the *^ black 
waters." 

The day on which I stopped at the above-mentioned church, was intensely warm, 
and the spreading oaks cast a most inviting shade to the weary and fatigued. Some 
of the cattle from the adjacent fields had sought refuge from the piercmg rays of the 
sun, the locusts were singing their long shrill notes, while the dove cooed in mournful 
accordance. 

Alighting, as most of the congregation kad gone in, I walked to the graveyard ; a 
part of the wall which once enclosed it, was still standing, while the remainder was 
overshadowed with tall grass. 

Whilst engaged in reading the different inscriptions, to the memory of the infant 
of six months, as well as the revolutionary soldier of eighty, I was arrested by the 
sound of a female voice very near, which I supposed to be the earnest invocation of 
some pious mother, who, bending over the grave of her infant babe, was calling upoa 
God to make her heart as pure as that of the little sleeper's below^ 

But my impressions were instantly banished, when in the act of stepping back, by 

ie» 
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perceiyiDg two old women sittingr rerj close to each other, engaged in deep and ear- 
nest conversation ; partly concealed bj the tall grass, and partly by a small erect 
tombstone. My attention was immediately arrested, by one saying to the other, in a 
Yery audible voice — 

** Ah ! I remember the night well enough ; never did I hear the wind blow so hard, 
or the rain fall so fast, and he, poor young man, I thought would have gone beside 
himself. Tes, though you see him standing there now, looking so like a ghost just 
out of one of these graves, he was, that night, when he first got to my cottage, so gay 
and so handsome ; and his voice did sound so sweet, when he said, * Mrs. Jenkins, 
have my servants arrived yet with the carriage ? I am afraid we shall have a storm 
to-night, it lightens so to the North.* * No, sir,' said I, * though I have been looking 
for them this last half hour.' Never did I see features change so quick ; they looked 
so dark and terrible ; his large black eyes, which before seemed to speak, as well as 
look love, almost flashed fire ; and, stamping on the ground, he exclaimed, *■ By heav- 
ens, not yet!* then turning suddenly around, walked out. Returning in a few min- 
utes, he inquired if I had seen the signal from the river. * Tes, sir,' said I, * I saw a 
white pocket handkerchief hanging from the window of the second story of the house, 
a little before sunset.' " 

At the conclusion of this sentence, I indistinctly heard the other exclaim, ** Ah ! 
dear young lady, she little knew what a horrid death she would soon meet with." 

Their voices sank so low, I could hear nothing more. It was however certain, that 
the object of their conversation was near. This narrative excited my curiosity, and 
determined me, if possible, to discover the personage to whom it related. I had not 
proceeded many paces, when I observed a gentleman rise from the ground and lean 
against a large cedar, whose boughs overhung a plkin marble tomb, by the side of 
which he had been kneeling. Apprehensive that my presence might disturb bis hal- 
lowed thoughts, I turned a little off, and busied myself in plucking the flowers, that 
grew in wild abundance — remaining near enough te see that he was a man past the 
middle age of life, of a thin visage, and rather above the medium height; his large 
black eyes stiU retained the fire of youth, while his hair denoted premature age ; his 
dress was a pliTm suit of black. Whilst endeavoring to discover the botanical name 
and class of one of the flowers, he approached, and accosted me as follows : 

*t Sir, you seem to be a stranger in this habitation of the dead." 

"Yes," replied I; "it is my first visit here. T am always fond of walking in a 
graveyard, and reading the various epitaphs ; they afibrd more subjects of serious 
meditation than a treatise on mortality twice as large." 

" Indeed they do," replied he ; " that marble slab, just under that tree, has caused me 
more thought these five and twenty years, than all the incidents of my life together." 

"Perhaps it is the resting-place of a sainted mother, or sister, or" 

" No ! it is not," said he in a voice scarce louder than a whisper. 

By this time we had approached close to the grave. I read the following epitaph : 

" To the memory of Lucy, only child of Oscar Normand, who departed this life 
July 20th, 1801. Aged 17. 

'The spring of life had just begun, 
When a wintry cloud obscured the sun. 

And all was darkness then.' " 

" That little Terse," said he, "speaks a tale of wo." 

What I had gathered from the old woman, and his own melancholy appearance, 
made me curious to know the circumstances of the death of the young lady, over 
whose grave we were standing. Observing that it seemed a relief to him to converse 
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on the subject, I said, ** If it is not painful or tedioui to relate the came of the young 
lady's death, I should be pleased to know it." 

'* It will be painful, yet relieving for me to do so," said he. " In narratin|^ the mel- 
ancholy tale, however, I shall have to go back to 1773, when Oscar Normand and my 
father Frederick Carlton, two years before the disturbances between Great Britain 
and the Colonies commenced, sailed from Liverpool and landed in New- York the 3d 
of June. Each having connections in Virginia, they bent their way hither, a few 
weeks afler their arrival. Being college friends, they determined to purchase lands 
in the same neighborhood ; which, however, they did not do— my father being pleased 
with the interior of the State, and Normand with the flat lands near the Chesapeake. 
The year after my father located, he married a young and beautiful lady ; but death 
soon severed their union, as she survived my birth but a few days. Despairing of 
again enjoying the same connubial felicity, he never afterwards married. Shortly 
after my birth, my father, actuated by the noble feelings of justice and patriotism, 
joined the continental army, which was arduously struggling against the oppressive 
yoke of Great Britain. Distinguishing himself at the battle of Guilford, by his valor, 
be received many encomiums from General Green, and was then attached to the staff 
of La Fayette, whose army was at that time cantoned in Virginia. 

<' About this period, Normand married a wealthy heiress, by whom he had a daugh- 
ter, an only child, whose remains are now resting beneath this little mound. 

'^ A man of violent passions, proud and haughty in the extreme, he retained all his 
national prejudices. When told of the laurels his friend Carlton had gained at Guil- 
ford Court-House, with, a sarcastic smile, he was heard to murmur, *■ Renegade !' A 
circumstance which happened soon afler, forever blighted the friendship of these old 
companions. At a dinner given to La Fayette and his officers, at Louisa Court-House, 
Normand who bad been up to settle a tobacco plantation in the neighborhood of the 
Green Springs, was invited, for the purpose of meeting his old friend Carlton. They 
met ', and, for a while, all political opposition was forgotten, as they talked of their 
love scrapes and college days in Old England. 

** The announcement of dinner, however, put a stop to their conversation. As poli- 
tics was the leading topic of all assemblies at that time, that theme was soon introduced. 
And many were the toasts drank on that occasion, to the success of the American 
arras, and the good faith of France and America ; among which my father gave the 
following : ' May we never sheath our swords, until Britain has acknowledged our 
Independence, and humbled her haughty arrogance before the American Eagle.' 
Loud and unanimous was the applause that followed, save from Normand, who sat in 
mute silence, scowling darkly upon his old friend; the wine he was in the act of 
drinking, was placed upon the table untasted, and, in a voice half-suffocated with an- 
ger, he paid: *I think, Frederick, your uncle. Sir Henry Carlton, would have cause 
to rejoice in so promising a nephew, could he now see and hear you. Indeed, I am 
disposed to think, could he have known as much, he would have made an abler de- 
fence on the part of America, a few days ago in Parliament, in reply to the Earl of 
Carlisle. I suppose, at the end of these hostilities, you intend to turn saint and par- 
■on, and declare a war of extermination against the devil and his imps.' 

"'Oscar,* said my father, *such language is unprovoked, and particularly improper 
from you, knowing as you do, that I have ever treated you as a gentleman, friend, and 
brother. Should you ever utter such insolence again, that friendship, which now 
shields you from chastisement, will be a frail protection.' 

" The lion roused from his lair, or the maniac taken from the object of his hatred, 
never evinced more rage than Normand. His features swollen with passion, he sprang 
from the table, and drawing a pistol from his pocket, levelled it at my father. Several 
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of the officers made an effort to wrest it from him, but Norroand was too quick for 
them : it was fired ; my father sank motionless on the floor. In an instant every 
Bword was drawn ; many rushed at Normand, but were stopped in their purpose by 
some one saying, *He is dead!* Turning aside to see if the sad intelligence were 
true, Normand made use of the opportunity. He left the room in haste, and mounting^ 
his horse, was out of sight ere he was missed from the room. Medical aid was imme- 
diately procured. What little hope lingered in the minds of my father's comrades, 
was soon banished by the physician pronouncing the wound mortal : ' The ball,* said 
he, * has passed near the heart, and more than probable, has cut the large artery that 
conveys the blood to it. That, however, will be determined in a few minutes. Should 
the blood continue to flow as profusely as it does now, he must sink ; if we can suc- 
ceed in stopping it, there is hope.' 

" Every effort was made ; bandage after bandage was taken away saturated in blood, 
that had flowed so long in friendship to one who had spilt it so rashly. Life seemed 
to be ebbing fast. His companions-in-arms had assembled around, to see a brave man 
die. The physician again examined the wound, his countenance brightened. • There 
is some hope yet,* said he, • the bleeding has somewhat abated.* 

«*In half an hour, that life, which seemed to glimmer so faintly, gradually revived. 
\The physician directed him to remain in bed at least three weeks, without moving, 
and to use the lowest diet. At the expiration of five weeks, he was sufficiently re- 
stored to ride out. About that period. La Fayette received orders from General Wash- 
ington, to meet him at York-Town. 

«* My father, though still debilitated by his wound, attended him, and there partici- 
pated in the triumph of our arms. At the conclusion of peace, my father retired to 
his estate to superintend my education ; which he continued to do for ten years. He 
then determined to send me to England, to go thr ugh a collegiate course of studies. 
With a heavy heart, 1 sailed on the 10th of May, 1791, and landed in Liverpool in the 
month of July. I prosecuted my studies at Cambridge four years, at which time I 
received a letter from my father, requesting me to make a tour of Europe. I set oflT 
immediately, intending to get through as soon as possible, for I had become anxious 
to see the best of fathers. I had not, however, proceeded farther than Rome, when I 
received letters from my father, desiring me to return home, as his health had become 
extremely bad. 1 embarked in a few hours, in a packet bound to Charleston ; w. ich 
city I reached after a long and tempestuous voyage. I hastened home, and, to my 
infinite joy, found my father nearly restored. 

" I now come to a period of my life, which promised the fullest realization of hap- 
piness; I mean that period of one's life, when the gentle rays of love first break upon 
the heart, awakening all the softer passions of the soul, and calling into action feelings 
hitherto dormant — inducing one to believe, that true happiness is no phantom. But, 
alas ! the sunshine of life was soon darkened. Just as I thought perfect bliss within 
my reach, the shadow vanished, and all that remained was darkness and niorht. • 

"A few months after my arrival at home, I visited the western part of the State for 
the purpose of enjoying the benefit of its medicinal waters. 

" The sun was slowly sinking behind some of the lofty peaks of the Alleghany, as 
I was descending a long and rugged declivity, at the base of which gently flowed one 
of those deep, narrow rivulets, that enter into the Shenandoah. The sun had been 
shining intensely all day, and my horse appeared much fatigued from the day's ride. 
While I sat carelessly on him, giving him the reins, in an instant X was nearly thrown 
by his springing suddenly forward. With difficulty I recovered myself sufficiently to 
stop him. On looking around I discovered a coach, drawn by four horses, descending 
the hill at full speed. The postilion had been thrown from his seat. I indistinctly 
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heard the scream of a female, as it passed me ; death appeared inevitable. Ere I had 
time to reflect, the horses, with one bound, sprang into the centre of the stream, draw- 
ing the coach in after them. They were drowned ; and so would have been the trav- 
ellers — a gentleman and his daughter — had I not, at great risk, rescued them. With 
much difficulty, the young lady was, restored to consciousness. Just at this moment, 
the carriage that conveyed their baggage arrived, and took them to an inn a short dis- 
tance off, to which place I accompanied tbem, little dreaming the iatal consequences 
that would ensue from impressions made on me that night 

** By the time my new acquaintances had changed their apparel, supper was an- 
nounced. They appeared quite happy at their escape, and were profuse in their 
acknowledgments to me, whom they regarded as their deliverer. 

** ' Indeed, sir,* said the young lady, addressing herself to me, * but for your timely 
assistance, at the hazard of your life, we should now be as insensible as the poor horses 
that rushed, so alarmed, with us into the water. And all I regret is, that papa and 
myself can never compensate you for such great kindness.' 

** ' Tou can hardly call it kindness, madam,' replied I, * for common humanity would 
prompt the coldest heart to rescue a fellow-being, when placed in such a perilous sit- 
uation ; and more particularly when beauty calls for aid.' Tlie concluding portion of 
the sentence I designed that she only should hear. 

*' A crimson blush instantly mantled her cheek, as she resumed her tea. * I think, 
sir,' said her father, * more than common humanity is required, to induce one to risk, 
at such great hazard, one's own life. It requires, also, for the sake of others, the noble 
presence of mind, so rarely found, and on which a man can only rely, when placed in 
•uch sudden emergencies.' 

<* * I had not time,' said I, ' to reflect on my own danger.' 

*' The alarm and fatigue soon induced my acquaintances to retire ; other reasons 
caused me to do the same. As soon as I reached my apartment, the incidents of the 
day rushed upon my mind in rapid succession. The frantic speed of the horses, the 
loud splash of the water as the coach plunged in afler them, the awful silence that 
ensued — and, (what left the most vivid impression upon my mind,) the rescue of two 
fellow mortals from sudden death, one a young and beautiful girl, just embarking 
upon the summer-sea of life. I knew not from what my diffidence proceeded, but 
every efibrt I made at conversation, after she was sufficiently restored, failed ; my 
mind became abstracted. I had an imperfect recollection of similar features, and I 
almost fancied I had heard that same voice before ; but no, that could not be, I had 
never seen one half so beautiful, nor heard a voice half so sweet. And already, strange 
as it may appear, I was thoroughly impressed with the idea that my happiness de- 
pended upon her. 

*» Next morning I was awakened by a servant, saying that the gentleman below had 
■ent him, to request of me my name and residence, as it would be a source of consid- 
erable gratification to be in possession of the name of one whom he should ever esteem 
as having preserved the life of himself and daughter. I sent it to him ; and immedi- 
ately commenced dressing, hoping to be in time to bid adieu to her, who had made 
such an indelible impression upon feelings long indifferent to beauty's charms. Just 
as I reached the portico, the coach, which they had procured, rolled away. I had but 
one glimpse of those lovely features; it was a delicious moment; she waved a smiling 
farewell. With straining eyes I followed the coach, as it wound along to the summit 
of a small mountain in front of the inn. It then darted suddenly off. The spell 
was broken. 

" I immediately sought the innkeeper, to ascertain who were his guests of the pre- 
ceding night, but he was a man more anxious to know the length of his guests' purses 
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than their names. I then interrogated the serrant who, that morning, had brought 
me the message. He said the gentleman's servant had told him, that he was a Mr. 
Nohmd, and that they expected to stop several days in Lexington. As yon may well 
imagine., I was not long in making np my mind, to set off immediately for that place, 
which 1 reached after a journey of two days. On my arrival, I learned that a ball was 
to be given at one of the principal hotels, in celebration of the fourth of July. This 
was pleasing intelligence ; for, I thought it more than probable I should there see this 
beautiful young lady. With feverish anticipation I waited for the appointed day. 
The hour arrived to make preparation for the occasion ; a tremulous sensation ran 
over me ; a nervous indecision seiaed me, of which in spite of all my efforts, I could 
not divest myself. 

*' At an early hour I set off, and found quite a large assemblage ; but in vain did 
my eyes roam through the apartments in search of that angelic form. Presently a 
noise was heard at the farther end of the room ; on turning round, I beheld those 
never-to-be-forgotten feat^ires. As she passed down, our eyes met. I thought I saw 
her color change as I bowed. I immediately sought for some one who could give me 
a formal introduction ; and fortunately found an <Ad acquaintance, who informed me 
■he was a Miss Normand, daughter of Oscar Normand, of Eastern Virginia. 

** It would be in vain to attempt a description of my feelings. The implacable en- 
mity Normand had ever borne my father, since that unfortunate dinner in Louisa; 
and my instrumentality in saving the life of himself and daughter ; and more than 
all, his certain opposition to my becoming her suitor, were thoughts of a second. 
There was a sudden transition from delicious hope to utter despair. 

** < I think, Mr. Carlton,* said she, after my friend had introduced me, * our first 
meeting would have been a sufficient introduction without any other. For my part, I 
feel almost as well acquainted, as if I had known you from childhood.' 

*^*I was apprehensive,' replied I, *■ that you might think T was presuming too much 
on services that any one would have rendered, placed in similar circumstances ; yet I 
shall ever- look back, as the most fortunate event of my life, to the incident which en- 
abled me to rescue Miss Normand from peril.' 

** * I think, sir,' said she, replying only to the first part of my sentence, * your mod- 
esty prevents you from placing the proper estimate upon your generous efforts ; indeed, 
when we think of the whole affair, there is a good deal of romance in it. Ton know 
we frequently read in novels of ladies being saved from watery graves by young gen- 
tlemen,* — * And then becoming desperately enamored,' said I, finishing the sentence. 

** At the conclusion of this remark, a young gentleman requested her hand in the 
dance. In silent admiration did I stand and gaze upon her, as she gracefully moved 
off. Once or twice her eyes glanced at the seat that I occupied, but were instantly 
withdrawn, while a slight blush ensued. 

" I walked out to indulge my feelings in the open air; but, returning soon, I found 
her in one of the apartments adjacent to the ball-room. She informed me she had or- 
dered her carriage, as a slight indisposition had determined her to return home. The 
senrant returned in a few minutes, saying he could not find the driver. J offered to 
escort her home, if it was not too far to walk. 

^ The animating sound of the music gradually died away as we walked on. The 
moon shone with unclouded brilliancy| while I, with rapturous feelings, declared my 
unchangeable love, and called upon God to witness my unalterable vows. Ere we 
reached her boarding-house, she had consented to be mine. The blissful feelings of 
that moment were, however, soon displaced by those of a more corroding nature. Her 
father met us at the door ; a haughty frown darkened his brow, as he said, * This is 
Mr. Carlton, I believe.' I bowed, and immediately withdrew. 
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" I had scarcely reached the itreet, half suffocated with rage and mortification, when 
I paused to consider whether I should not return and demand an explanation of hit 
conduct. The dastardly manner in which be had nearly murdered my fathier — the 
serrice I had so recently rendered him — were thoughts that rushed upon my mind. I 
became almost frantic; but he is the father of Lucy, laid I to myself! Can I do any 
tiling that would grieve her ? Moreover, I remembered that Normand bad done nothing 
that would justify an explanation; for, though repulsive hauteur be more goading 
than a direct insult, yet, according to the worldly cod^, silent reaentatMit is the only 
atonement to the wounded feelings. I returned to my hotel to ponder over the inci* 
dents of the night. Early the next morning I received a letter from Normand, the 
purport of which was as follows : 

»* * Sir : I extorted from my daughter, last evening, a reluctant acknowledgment of 
your declaration of love, and of the pleasure it gave her. By virtue of a father's right, 
I dissolve the engagement, and require of you never again to renew the acquaintance 
with Lucy Normand. Such ungenerous use, sir, of the claims you have upon my 
gratitude, will ever be held in abhorrence by me, should you persist in an affair so re- 
pugnant to my wishes. My objections, sir, to your becoming allied to my family, I 
deem it useless to state. I remain, yours, &c. Oscar Normand. 

<^ I was not much surprised when I read the letter, aware of his hatred to my father. 
I determined, however, to see Miss Normand as soon as possible, and know if it waa 
her wish that our engagement should be dissolved. An opportunity of so doing oc* 
curred a few evenings after : while walking the avenue that led from Washington 
College, I met her. Our meeting at first was rather embarrassing from so unexpected 
an interview. I desired her to take a seat with me, on one of the many benches that 
were scattered on the lawn. She directed her servant to remain where she was, while 
she did so. *■ Miss Normand,* said I, gently taking her hand, *■ in a letter I received 
from your father, a short time ago, he informed me my attentions to you met with hie 
highest displeasure ; and that he deemed the bestowal of them an ungenerous use of 
the claims I had upon his gratitude. I have sought you ever since, to learn from 
jour own lips if our plighted love and sacred vows should forever pass into oblivion ?' 
** < Would you have me disobey him ?* said she, as the tears glistened in her eyes. 
«« * Would you rather obey the stem commands of a proud father, than follow the 
inclination of your own heart ? Alas, I am fearful your love is not strong enough for 
the emergency.' 

i( ( Tou wrong me, Mr. Carlton,' said she, bursting into tears. 
** I was mortified that I had doubted her attachment, and sofUy breathed in her ear^ 
' Oh weep not thus, my gentle girl, 
No smile of thine has lost its spell ; 
By Heaven ! I love thy lightest curl, 
Oh ! more than fondly well.' 
<* * Miss Normand,' continued I, ' there is but one alternative, and that is an elope- 
ment. If fifteen years have not obliterated your father's prejudices, (for I see no other 
cause of objection than the rupture he once had with my father,) it will be in vain for 
U8 to wait for farther time to efface them. Never can I subject myself to his repulsive 
scorn, which I know would follow, were I to ask his consent. Under circumstancee 
like these, when it is folly to expect paternal Consent, and where the parent has no 
reasonable cause for objection, and where the happiness of the child depends upon his 
acquiescence, I can see no reason why you should not follow the teachings of your 
own heart. ' We had better decide now ; perhaps it will be our last interview.' 

**■ She finally consented, after considerable importunity, to an elopement ; but se* 
Tere was the conflict between love and filial duty. 
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** I DOW come to a part of m j history which fills me with grief and remorse, eyen at 
this distant period. She left Lexin^on a few days after our interview, on her return 
home, and I soon after set out for my father*s. 

<* About a fortnight after my arrival, I wrote to her, and proposed that on the night 
of the 3d of September, she should meet me at the bottom of her father's garden, 
where I would be with a boat to take her over the river to Mrs. Jenkins's cottage, and 
there a coach would be in readiness. A few days, however, before I wrote, I had 
visited Normand^s neighborhood, and there discovered this Mrs. Jenkins, whom I re- 
cognixed at once as a former tenant of my father's. I immediately put her in posses- 
sion of my secret, and the cause of my being in the neighborhood. She informed me 
she was apprehensive an interview would be impossible, for she had understood, since 
Normand's return, that his conduct to his daughtei was much altered ; that he would 
not permit her to ride out without an escort, nor walk farther than the bottom of the 
garden. This induced me to designate that spot for our meeting. 

*< From that time to the 3d of September, days lengthened into weeks. A gloomi- 
ness took possession of my mind. I was continually filled with dark presentiments, 
which I found it impossible to dispel. I however started in unusually good spirits, on 
the appointed day. After getting within fifteen miles of the cottage, I directed the 
servants to take the river road, until they came to a small ordinary, and there inquire 
for Mrs. Jenkins, while I would take a nearer one, through the forest, but not so good. 
I reached the cottage a little after sunset. The time for the arrival of my servants 
came. I waited an hour longer, but nothing could be seen or heard of them. I be- 
came almost frantic with impatience, for it was impossible to cross the river without 
them. Ten o'clock, the appointed hour came, just as the coach made ite appearance ; 
the delay having been occasioned by their taking a wrong road. 

<< In a few minutes we were pulling with all our strength, against an adverse wind 
and current. A dense bank of clouds, which had ominously threatened, for som« 
time, from the Northwest, muttering a continued roar of thunder, gave alarming symp- 
toms of an approaching storm. This, with the certainty of my being half an hour 
later than the appointed time, made my impatience almost insupportable. As soon as 
we reached the shore, the solitary form of Miss Normand made its appearance from 
behind a large weeping- willow, that overhung the stream. I urged her to delay not 
a second, for the storm was then setting in with terrific violence. We instantly 
shoved off; and every nerve was strained to the utmost. 

** On looking around, I discovered that we had not proceeded twenty paces in as 
many minutes. Never did I witness such an awful scene. The thunder roared with 
unparalleled fury, and the forked lightning seemed to play upon the waves, which 
emulated each other in height. 

*' I soon found, that it would be madness to persist any longer with such inexperi- 
enced hands, and therefore ordered them to return to the shore with all speed. In 
doing so, the boat tronghed ; — a second more, and all was over. As we went down, I 
seized Miss Normand by the arm. We were, however, soon thrown up by the waves, 
and were about to sink again— perhaps to rise no more — when I indistinctly heard the 
sound of voices on the shore, and shouted at the top of my voice for aid. A boat was 
instantly sent out for us by Normand's servants. They informed me, that their mas- 
ter having missed his daughter about an hour before, had been in search of her ever 
since. As soon as we were taken into the boat, I discovered, by a vivid flash of light- 
ning, that my worst apprehensions were too true. That life which I had once pre- 
served, was then soaring far above the storm.'* • 

My narrator could say nothing more ; his voice became stifled with sighs. I pressed 
his hand in silence, and mingled with the crowd that was then leaving the choreh. 
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Original. 
MAN IS WRONG. 

BY W. B. TAPPAN, ESQ. 



Man ic wrong in his panvits ; 
Sowing wrong, but bitter fruits 
Keapeth he. In deiiring, 
He is wrong. In aspiring, 
Yea, in grovelling, he is wrong j 
Weak in good, in evil strong. 
Wrong the moment he beginneth 
On the weary march of life. 
In each step he only sinneth ; 
And his only goal is strife. 
Wrong in childhood, how perverse, 
Obstinate and giddy he ! • 
Wrong in youth, a frequent curse, 
Parent, is thy boy to thee. 
Wrong in manhood ; just the course 



Wisdom warreth from, he takes ; 
Wrong in age, his folly's source. 
Whence the wrecking torrent breaks. 
Wrong in hopes, and wrong in fears. 
Wrong in smiles, and vn-ong in tears. 
Wrong in object, wrong in plan, 
Wrong in action — such is man. 
Wrong in life, bis parting breath 
Ebbs out as an idle song ; 
Wrong is he in awful death. 
Living, dying, only wrong. 
"Cynic I"— No, a truthful sketch 
Gives my pencil of thy fkce. 
Here thou seest what a wretch 
Is God's image, thorn ofgruce. 



THE 



Original. 
RESOLUTION. 



BY MRS. C. ORNE. 



It was a fine moonlight evening in January, that George Endicolt proceeded to the 
lodgings of his friend, Lorenzo Hastings, on his way to a party given by Mrs. Apple- 
ton. He found him in an elegant dressing-gown, reclining on a sofa, which was 
wheeled round in such a manner as to enable him to enjoy 'the genial warmth of a 
bright coal fire, burning in a htghly-polished grate. Every thing in the room indicated 
wealth and refinement, though the absence of a few of those delicate decorations, 
which more exclusively owe their origin to female taste, might have suggested, what 
waB indeed true, that he was a bachelor. He welcomed his friend with an air of lan- 
guor approaching to melaBcholy. 

♦* You surely mean to attend Mrs. Appleton's party this evening," said Endicott, 
finding that Hastings made no allusion to it, and still preserved his lounging attitude 
upon the sofa. 

17 
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«* I believe not, for really I feel too stupid to make the least exertion." 

** As to that," replied Endicott, "you have not much exertion to make. I perceive 
that you are already dressed — all you have to do is to exchange your dressing-gown 
for a coat." 

" I do n't allude to physical exertion. Do you imagine I wish to exhibit myself 
before the beautiful Mary Appleton as a mere walking automaton, for I am sure that 
I shall be incapable of giving utterance to a single idea." 

•* O, being in the presence of so lovely a gid as Miss Appleton j will be inspiration 
enough. I dare say that eloquence will flow from youf lips as clbar tind sparkling as 
the crystal water at our Washingtonian celebrations." 

"And quite as insipid. Look ! — see what a pair of lack-lustre eyes I have got; and 
my complexion is absolutely cadaverous. For Mary Appleton to see me in this plight, 
would be death to all my hopes, as far as she is concerned." 

" Nevertheless, my advice is, that you attend the party to-night. There is more 
than one rival in the field." 

"There is one way to be myself again, and only one." 

** Hastings, you cannot mean — ?" 

<* Tes, I do mean, that by taking a glass of brandy I shall live again. For a week 
past, I have only vegetated. My mental faculties have been in a state of torpor. I 
have had recourse to stimulants so long, that I cannot exist without them." 

" Hastings," said Endicott, m a quiet, though rather severe tone of voice, " is it 
possible that you have so little self-control as to be able to hold to a resolution no 
longer than one week ?" 

" I did not pledge myself to abide by it ; and as I no^ see good reason to break it, 
I shall do so without ceremony. You know that I never drank to excess — that is, I 
could always preserve an erect gait, and could always keep a proper restraint upon 
my tongue, whatever nonsense might enter my head. The fact is, my temperament 
is of a kind to make me absolutely require some daily stimulant. What a clear, bracing 
atmosphere will do for you, this will do for me." 

As he spoke, he poured out a glass of brandy, and drank it at a draught. 

"Had Miss Appleton seen that," said Endicott, "it would have been death to your 
hopes." « 

"As it is, it will prove the life of them." 

" Be not too certain." 

"Endicott," said he, in an excited voice, "you will not dare betray me." 

" I am no tale-bearer," he replied. 

In a short time a vivid red came to the late pale lips of Hastings, a bright glow suf- 
fused his countenance, and his dark eyes became almost wildly lustrous. 

Suddenly throwing off his dressing-gown and putting on his coat, " I am," said he, 
" ready to meet a dozen rivals now. When I am in the vein, you know as well as I, 
that no person can outshine me in conversation, or in those lighter and nameless graces 
•which form the polished gentleman. Come, are you ready to go?" 

Endicott answered by putting on his hat and gloves. They proceeded to Mrs. Ap- 
irleton's in silence. George Endicott was too much chagrined at the idea of his friend's 
weak resolution, to feel in a mood for conversation, and Hastings did not care to ex- 
haust his newly exhilarated spirits, by giving Voice to the bright-w'inged thoughts that 
were springing up in his brain. It was rather late when they entered Mrs. Appleton's 
. drawing-room. The color perceptibly heightened on the cheeks of Mary, as her eyes, 
for a moment, rested on the fine figure, and the nobld iatellectnal countenance of 
Hastings sparkling with its usual animation. Never did he appear more brilliant, or 
;to better advantage. All who approached him, were thrown into the shade. Mary, 
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among others, surrendered herself to the fascinations of his language and manners. 
She had taken his arm, and with several other young couples they were promenading 
the splendid apartments. Gradually his language became softer and more impassioned. 
He spoke in a subdued voice. Hers took the low tone of his, and as he bent to listen, 
her warm breath flitted over his cheek. He replied without raising his head. A sud- 
den, though very slight recoil on her part, made him at once aware, that she had in- 
haled the spirit fumes of his own hot breath. From that moment, both m'ere silent, 
and soon, under the plea of fatigue, she relinquished his arm. She was too spirited to 
willingly expose the mental pain she was sufiering,and assumed a cheerfulness which 
deceived all, except him she most wished to deceive. The veil impenetrable to others, 
was only too transparent to him. He had well interpreted the nature of the senti- 
ments with which he had inspired her during their former meetings, and felt assured 
that the declaration which was hovering upon his lips, would have been fkvorably re- 
ceived, had not the enemy that had tempted him, likewise betrayed. 

" Well, Mary," said Mrs. Appleton to her daughter, after the company had dis- 
persed, " I think you have, at last, achieved a most enviable conquest. I am per- 
suaded that the elegant, fascinating, and, though last, not least, the rich Mr. Hastings 
is yours, if you will accept him." * 

" Which, though all you say be true, I probably never can," replied Mary. 

*' I cannot understand you. I hope you are not one of the whimsical, fickle-minded 
class, that can see nothing desirable in an object the moment it appears attainable." 

•» If I were, I should certainly cease to respect my own character. But Mr. Has- 
tings has never offered himself to roe, and I think never will." 

*' You must have some secret reason for your opinion then. Every person who has 
noticed his appearance when in your presence, has not hesitated to pronounce him 
deeply enamored, nor have his attentions appeared to be at all disagreeable to you." 

** I have, as you suggest, a reason for my opinion, which I wish might remain a 
secret to every person but ourselves, and which a single question will sufficiently 
explain. Should you be willing for me to accept the addresses of a person who is in- 
temperate .?" 

*« Is it possible that your question can have reference to a gentleman like Mr. Has- 
tings?" 

•• It is. His brilliant and piquant remarks were only the sparkles quaffed from the 
inebriating cup." 

'* You certainly must be ndistaken, Mary. His manners are ever lively and ani- 
mated, and his colloquial powers brilliant and of the highest order." 

•« No, mother, I am not mistaken. I wish I were. I have several times suspected 
him — this evening, I have had proof." 

*' What could our fricTnd, George Endicott, mean then } No longer ago than yes- 
terday, he told us that Mr. Hastings was an advocate for total abstinence." 

" And he probably is. I have known many persons advocate principles and theories 
who have not the fortitude to practise them." 

Mary parted with her mother for the night with feelings of fkr keener disappoint- 
ment than she permitted herself to exhibit. When she first met with Hastings, she 
was taught by common report to believe his character unexceptionable. As he, on 
his part, had made no effort to disguise his admiration of her, she had not attempted 
to check those sentiments, which his miany noble and superior qualities were of a na- 
ture to inspire. ■ Amid all her feelings of regret and sorrow, however, she could not 
but rejoice, that she had found before it was too late, that he did not possess sufficient 
moral energy and firmness to abstain from a practice which he himself condemned. 

The next morning, George Endicott again callied on Hastings. He found him Ian- 
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guid and gloomy. He merely responded to his friend's '* good morning," and made a 
signal for him to be seated. Five minutes of uncomfortable silence ensued. Hastings 
then rose and poured a glass of brandy from a decanter which sat upon the table. 

** Endicott," said he« <* I wish you to be a witness to what I now say. This, and 
one more glass, is the last drop of spirit that I intend shall ever pass my lips. I take 
it now that it may give me courage to speak on a subject from which I should other- 
wise shrink." 
He then drank it, refilled the glass, and drained the last drop. 

" Do you know," said he, after a short time, " that I have given up all thoughts of 
Mary Appleton ?" 
" You surprise me. What can be the reason ?" 
** A very good one — she will not accept me." 

*^ I was led to adopt a different opinion from her appearance last evening. But 
have you really offered yourself, and has she rejected you ?" 
^'No, we have not interchanged a word on the subject." 
«* What, then, has happened ?" 

" The breath of this furnace has passed over her," he seplied, laying his hand upon 
his breast. ** I marked its withering effects, and have nothing to hope." 

(( O yes, Hastings, you have every thing to hope, if yon will abide by the resolution 
you have just taken. Miss Appleton's heart is yours, and if she finds that you have 
the courage to reform, you have nothing to fear." 

'^ But where the burning thirst has been once created, temptation has in so many 
instances proved irresistible, she will have no faith in the genuineness of my reforma- 
tion. Besides I have degraded myself in her opinion, and my pride revolts from the 
idea of her being able to look back on that one bitter moment of my humiliation, 
which came at the moment when I imagined success was certain." 

*< That is a consideration by which I think you should not suffer yourself to be in- 
fluenced. But permit me to ask you one question." 
** As many as you please." 

(( Was it a real love for stimulating liquors that induced you to resort to them, or 
the impression that their exhilarating qualities would brighten your intellect and ena- 
ble you better to shine in conversation — a gift by which having made yourself distin- 
guished, you naturally wished to improve ?" 

*' I appreciate your motive, Endicott, in wishing to place my conduet in a light as 
little ofiensive as possible ; but I must confess, that although, at first, I resorted to 
them merely as a stimulant to my mental energies, I soon contracted a love for them. 
Do you think Mary Appleton can ever respect a person who has been degraded so 
low as that?" 

*' I think that should she find you have moral energy enough to foil an enemy that 
has presented himself to you with a gift in either hand, that she will have greater rea- 
son to respect you for your final triumph than to despise you for your former defeat." 
<^ But there must be time to show that I really can triumph, and in the meantime 
some other will bear off the prize." 

*' There is little danger of that. As I have already suggested, her heart is yours, 
and the heart of such a girl as Mary Appleton is a gift which she can neither readily 
resume nor transfer to another." 

*^ I hope you are right, Endicott, and when the fumes of this last shameful draught 

have subsided, I will myself write a pledge to abstain from ardent spirits, which I 

wish to lodge in your hands. I will call on you this evening : where shall I find you ?" 

«'At my office." 

"This is a mere form," said Hastings, when according to appointment, he called on 
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Endicott, and placed the paper, composed in a style at once eloquent and solemn, in 
his hands, " bat one which may not be without its effect in preventing my resolution 
from wavering. Perhaps you may think that it would be preferable for me to pledge 
myself more publicly, but, as I cannot like you, place on the list an unpolluted name 
merely for exanlple^s sake, I shrink from the idea of haying it classed with those who 
have been confirmed inebriates. Thki is being foolishly sensitive, no doubt, but I can- 
not help feeling thus. If there should ever come a time when you see reason to re- 
turn me the paper, in which you will see I have most solemnly pledged myself, yon 
will know then that I am lost — irreclaimable." 

As Endicott had predicted. Miss Appleton steadily reinsed to listen to the proposals 
of several yoUng gentlemen, who hastened to urge their suit when they found Has- 
tings had deserted the field, towards whom, although she did not deem them unworthy 
her acceptance, she entertained no warmer sentiment than esteem. Hastings con- 
tinued to persevere in his well-formed resolution. At first, the struggle was seveie. 
The craving for excitement which had been artificially created, and which— 4o greatly 
had be suffered himself to be deceived-^he had persuaded himself was a demand of a 
naturally melancholy temperament, was almost irresistible, his sufferings, at some pe- 
riods, amounting to agony. But the enemy, after having been repeatedly baffled, 
began to confront him less boldly. The seductive veil, like that which covered the 
features of Mokanna, the Prophet-Chief of Khorassan, was at times entirely thrown 
aside, revealing, to him its features in all their unmitigated deformity. 

A year passed away, during which his prayer bad been " Lead me not into tempta- 
tion," and it had been granted. His resolution to resist, seemed daily to be more 
deeply written upon his heart. The hour of a sharper trial was at hand, than any 
which had, as yet, assailed him. It so happened that two young men — one by the 
name of Gleason, the other of Wetmore — who had been his classmates at college, had 
occasion to spend a few days in the city where Hastings resided, and took lodgings at 
one of the principal hotels. One afternoon (hey were standing on the door-steps, at 
the moment he was passing. A mutual recognition took place, and in a few minutes 
they were seated in one of the parlors, deeply engaged in recounting the scenes of the 
past. An hour glided swiftly and pleasantly away, when Gleason rang the bell and 
ordered some brandy. It was soon upon the table. Gleason poured some into a tum- 
bler, and as he passed the bottle towards Hastings that he might follow his example, 
he remarked, that he had ordered brandy, knowing it to be his favorite. 

"I drink no ardent spirits now," said Hastings. 

'* Ah, you belong to one of the cold-water societies then, do you ?" 

** I belong to no society, but have found it advisable to practise total abstinence." 

'* Your confession implies a weakness of which I did not imagine you susceptible," 
said Gleason. " If I understand you rightly, you fear, that should you allow yourself 
to taste of spirit, your appetite will lead you to overstep the bounds of temperance. 
Really, Hastings, I thought you could place more confidence in yourself." 

" So did I," said Wetmore. ** I should scorn to be held in such trammels. For my 
own part, I am the master, not the slavie, of my inclinations, and I can prescribe what 
bounds to them I please. If I choose to take a glass of wine, I do; or if I wish to 
drink a glass of brandy, I ask no man's leave. My appetite is perfectly under my 
control, and I never was guilty of indulging it to such a degree as to be unable to 
govern either my words or my actions." 

** There is some whining, though I dare say, very pretty girl at the bottom of this," 
said Gleason, "1 will be bound, who is probably inclined to measure your love by the 
quantity of cold water you drink." 

" That is it," saici Wetmore. *« I can tell by his looks that you have hit the right 
17* 
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Bail upon the bead. But really, Hastings, to pat yourself in leading strings before 
marriage is too bad. Who would have thought that when you were bearing away 
prizes at Harvard, you would ever come to this. What say you, Hastings, does not 
some pretty girl hold you in subjection?*' 

Hastings, like most proud people, was extremely sensitire, and they bad contrived 
to present his own character to his imagination in a light verging on the ridiculous. 
He began to believe that there wtm a much greater degree of moral heroism in being 
able to indulge the inclinations to a certain limit, and there stop, than to at once crush 
them. To the last question of Wetmore he replied, 

ci No— I regulate my conduct by the whims of no pretty girl.'' 
,*• And you belong to no * Cold-water Society ?' " 

"No." 

<* Then you cannot possibly have any objection to taking a social glass with us. If 
you cannot taste, and stop when you have taken enough, you are not the man I al- 
ways took you to be. Ton see our glasses, as yet, remain untouched. Permit me to 
fill yours, and we will drink each other's health before we part." 

«« Wetmore filled the glass, passed it to Hastings, and he took it. At this crisis 
fbotsteps and voices were heard near the door, and then it was suddenly thrown open. 
Before either of them had time to inquire the meaning of so unceremonious an intru- 
sion, they perceived that two of the persons were bearing the inanimate form of a 
female. They soon learned that she had been thrown from a carriage near the steps 
of the hotel. At the entrance of a physician, who had been immediately summoned, 
those who had gathered round the sofa on which she had been laid, fell back, and 
Hastings then, for the first time, perceived it was Mary Appleton. As he withdrew 
his eyes from her beautiful features, pale and still as if Death had already set his seal 
upon them, they encountered the brimming glass which he was in the act of raising 
to his lips at the moment the door was opened, and he felt that the silent admonition 
then conveyed to his heart might have been ineffectual had it been less dreadful. He 
again turned towards the insensible form of Mary Appleton. Her eyes were closed, 
and her dark hair lay in tangled masses over her neck and shoulders. The physician, 
in the meantime, had been examining the nature of the injury she had sustained, and 
pronounced the skull to be fractured. At his request, most of those who had crowded 
into the apartment bad withdrawn, and one of the number had borne the tidings to 
Mrs. Appleton. She arrived just as the operation of trepanning had been decided upon. 

*' Is it a dangerous operation, doctor V inquired the pale and nearly fainting mother. 

(i Somewhat dangerous, but the only thing that can save her. Had you not better 
withdraw till it is over.?" 

She shook her head. " If you please, I will remain," she replied. 

Fortunately, the physician bad a cool head and a steady hand, as well as confidence 
in bis own skill. The operation was skilfully performed, the result being the patient's 
immediate return to consciousness. 

From that hour, the sight of the sparkling glass brought with it to the mind of Has- 
tings, associations too painful to leave him any desire to taste. He felt that his reso- 
lution was in danger of being no more shaken, and this confidence in himself was 
imparted to others. 

A year had passed, and the long hair which had been shred from the head of Mary 
Appleton previous to the operation which was to result in her life or death, was re- 
placed by soil, rich curls, that clustered round her brow serene and beautiful as for- 
merly, and perhaps a shade more thoughtful. She and Hastings oflen met. It was 
one evening, after a long and confidential conversation between them, concerning his 
^ormer habits and inclinations, and the entire change which had come over him like a 

ream, that he ventured to offer her his hand, which she without hesitancy, accepted. 
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A few months afterwards, a very lovely girl, one of Mary's most intimiate friends, 
entered the parlor where she and her mother sat sewing. 

" You are the very person I wish to see, Emily," said Mary. " I was just thinking 
of calling on you for the purpose of making a particular request." 

" And it is to make a particular request that I have called on you," said Emily. 

" I should not be surprised," said Mrs. Appleton, »*if they should prove to be simi- 
lar, for I understand that you are engaged to George Endicott. As you are here, I 
think you should have the privilege of making your request first." 

" You suspect," said Emily, »*that I came to ask Mary to be my bridesmaid." 

'i Which I will be with great pleasure," said Mary, '* unless I should require your 
services first." 

*' Mary's wedding is to be a week from to-day," said Mrs. Appleton. 

*< Then I am too late," replied Emily, ** for mine is to take place a week later. 



TAKING THE VEIL. 



The author is known to be the wife of the Chevalier Calderon de la Barea, formerly 
Spanish Minister to this country, and subsequently Spanish Envoy to Mexico, after 
the recognition of the independence of that republic by the mother country. Madame 
Calderon's position secured to her opportunities of observation which would be denied 
to most persons. The ceremony of taking the veil has often been described, but never 
perhaps has the parting of friends, which the act involves, been depicted with more 
thrilling interest, than in the following passages from Madame Calderon 's work. She 
received an invitation as follows : 

" On Wednesday, the — of this month, at six o'clock in the evening, my daughter 

Dona Maria de la Conception, P o , will assume the habit of a Nun in the 

choir and the black veil in the Convent of Our Lady of the Incarnation. I have the 
honor to inform you of this, intreating you to co-operate with your presence in the 
. solemnity of this act, a favor which will be highly esteemed by your affectionate ser- 
vant, who kisses your hand. Maria Josefa de ." 

The girl being of distinguished family, the ceremony was expected to be peculiarly 
magnificent. Madame C. having called at the house in the morning, to make ar- 
rangements for attending the ceremony with the family, found about a hundred per- 
sons, relatives of the family, assembled at a sort of /e/e, given on the occasion. The 
young lady who was about to be entombed alive, was dressed in purple velvet, with 
diamonds and pearls, and a crown of flowers, the corsage of her gown being entirely 
covered with bows of ribband of different colors, which her friends had given her. 
She had short sleeves, and white satin shoes. She was handsome, and only eighteen 
years of age. Madame Calderon having arranged for her attendance upon the cere- 
mony, took her departure from the house, to return again in the evening. She says : 

<^ I arrived at the hour appointed, and being led up stairs by the Senator Don 

, found the morning party, with many additions, lingering over the dessert 

There was some gaiety, but evidently forced. It reminded me of a marriage feast, 
previous to the departure of the bride, who is about to be separated from her family 
fbr the first time. Yet how different in fact this banquet, where the mother and 
daughter met together for the last time on earth ! 

At stated periods, indeed, the mother may hear her daughter's voice, speaking to 
her as from the depths of the tomb ; but she may never more fold her in her arms, 
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never more share in her joys or in her sorrows, or nurse her in sickness ; and when 
her own last hour arrives, though but a few streets divide them, she may not give her 
dying blessing to the child who has been, for so many years, the pride of her eyes 
and I eart. 

I have seen no country, where families are so knit together as in Mexico, where the 
affections are so concentrated, or where such devoted respect and obedience are shown 
by the married sons and daughters to their parents. In that respect, they always re- 
main as little children. I know many families, of which the married branches con- 
tinue to live in t eir father's house, forming a sort of small colony, and living in the 
most perfect harmony. They cannot bear the idea of being separated, and nothing 
but dire necessity ever forces them to leave their father-land. To all the accounts, 
which travellers give them, of the pleasures to be met with in European capitals, they 
turn a deaf ear. Their families are in Mexico, their parents, and sisters, and relatives, 
and there is no happiness for them elsewhere. The greater, therefore, is the sacrifice 
which those parents make who, from religious motives, devote their daughters to a 
conventual life. 

, however, was furious at the whole affair, which, he said, was entirely against 

the mother's consent, though that of the father had been obtained, and pointed out to 
me the confessor, whose influence had brought it about. The girl herself was now 
very pale, but evidently resolved to conceal her agitation, and the mother seemed as 
if she could shed no more tears — quite exhausted with weeping. As the hour for the 
ceremony drew near, the whole party became more grave and sad, all but the priests, 
who were smiling and talking together in groups. The girl was not still a moment. 
She kept walking: hastily through the house, taking leave of the servants, and naming, 
probably, her last wishes about every thing. She was followed by her younger sis* 
ters, all in tears. 

But it struck six, and the priests intimated tliat it was time to move. She and her 
mother went down stairs alone, and entered the carriage, which was to drive them 
through all the principal streets, to show the nun to the public, according to custom, 
and to let them take their last look, they of her, and she of them. As they got in, 
we all crowded to the balconies to see her take leave of her house, her aunts saying, 
' Yes, child, despidete de tu casa, take leave of your house, for you will never see it 
again !* Then came sobs from the sisters, and many of the gentlemen, ashamed of 
their emotion, hastily quitted the room. I hope for the sake of humanity, I did not 
rightly interpret the look of constrained anguish, which the poor girl threw from the 
window of the carriage at the home of her childhood. 

They drove off, and the relatives prepared to walk in procession to the church. I 
walked with the Count S o; the others followed in pairs. The church was very 
brilliantly illuminated, and, as we entered, the band was playing one of Strauss*s 
waltzes ! The crowd was so tremendous, that we were nearly squeezed to a jelly in 
getting to our places. I was carried off my feet between two fat Senoras in mantillas 
and shaking diamond pendants, exactly as if I had been packed between two movable 
feather beds. 

They gave me, howerer, an excellent place, quite close to the grating, beside the 

Countess de S o, that is to say, a place to kneel on. A great bustle and much 

preparation seemed to be going on, within the convent, and veiled figures were flitting 
about, whispering, arranging, &c. Sometimes a skinnv old dame would come close 
to the grating, and, lifting up her veil, bestow upon the pensive public a generous 
view of a very haughty and very wrinkled visage of some seventy years standing, 
and beckon into the church for the majo-domo of the convent, (an excellent and profit- 
able situation by the way,) or for Padre this or that. Some of the holy ladies recog- 

-zed and spoke to me, through the grating. 
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But at the discharge of fireworks outside the church, the curtain was dropped, for 
this was the signal that the nun and her mother had arrived. An opening was made 
in the crowd, as thej passed into the church, and the girl, kneeling down, was ques- 
tioned bj the bishop, but I could not make out the dialogue, which was carried on in 
a low voice. She then passed into the convent by a side door, and her mother, quite 
exhausted, and nearly in hysterics, was supported through the crowd to a place beside 
us, in front of the grating. The music struck up; the curtain was again drawn aside. 
The scene was as striking here, as in the convent of Santa Teresa, but not so lugu- 
brious. The nuns all ranged around and carrying lighted tapers in their hands, were 
dressed in mantles of bright blue, with a gold plate on the left shoulder. Their faces, 
however, were covered with deep black veils. The girl kneeling in front, and also 
bearing a heavy lighted taper, looked beautiful, with her dark hair and rich dress, and 
the long black lashes resting on her glowing face. , The churchmen near the illumin- 
ated and magnificently-decked altar, formed, as usual, a brilliant back-ground to the 
picture. The ceremony was the same, as on the former occasion, but there was no 
sermon. 

The most terrible thing to witness, was the last straining, anxious look which the 
mother gave her daughter through the grating. She had seen her child pressed to 
the arms of strangers, and welcomed to her new home. She was no longer hers. All 
the sweet ties of nature had been rudely severed, and she had been forced to consign 
her, in the very bloom of youth and beauty, at the very age in which she most re- 
quired a mother's care, and when she had but just fulfilled the promise of her child- 
hood to a living tomb. Still, as long as the curtain had not fallen, she could gaze 
upon her, as upon one on whom, though dead, the coffin-lid is not yet closed. 

But while the new-made nun was in a blaze of light, and distinct on the fore-ground, 
so that we could mark each varying expression of her face, the crowd in the church, 
and the comparative faintness of the light, probably, made it difficult for her to distin- 
guish her mother ; for, knowing that the end was at hand, she looked anxiously and 
hurriedly into the church, without seeming able to fix her eyes on any particular ob- 
ject ; while her mother seemed as if her eyes were glazed, so intently were they fixed 
upon her daughter. 

Suddenly, and without preparation, down fell the black curtain, like a pall, and the 
sobs and tears of the family broke forth. One beautiful little child was carried out 
almost in fits. Water was brought to the poor mother ; and, at last, making our way 
with difficulty through the dense crowd, we got into the sacristy. * I declare,* said 

the Countess to me, wiping her eyes, * it is worse than a marriage !' I expressed 

my horror at the sacrifice of a girl so young, that she could not possibly have known 
her own mind. Almost all the ladies agreed with me, especially all who had daugh- 
ters, but many of the old gentlemen were of a diffisrent opinion. The young men 
were decidedly of my way of thinking ; but many young girls, who were conversing 
together, seemed rather to envy their friend, who had looked so pretty and graceful, 
and 'so happy,* and whose dress 'suited her so well;' and to have no objection to *go 
and do likewise.' " 



To be satisfied with the acquittal of the world, thdugh accompanied with the secret 
condemnation of conscience, this is the mark of a little mind ; but it requires a soul 
of no common stamp to be satisfied with his ototi acquittal, and to despise the con- 
demnation of the world. 

The firmest friendships have been formed in mutual adversity, as iron is most 
•trongly united by the fiercest flame. 
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From the Poenu of Oasian. 
THE WAR OF CAROS. 

Br J. MACPHERSON, ESQ. 

[CaroB is probably the noted usurper Carausius, bjr birth a Menapian, who assumed 
the purple in the year 284 ; and, seizing on Britain, defeated the Emperor Maxim- 
inian Herculius in severar naval engagements, which s'lyes propriety to his being 
called in this poem "the king of ships." He repaired Agricola's wall, in order to 
obstruct the incursions of the Caledonians ; and when he was employed in that 
work, it appears he was attacked by a party under command of Oscar, the son of 
Ossian. This battle is the foundation of the present poem, which is siddressed to 
Malvina, the daughter of Toscar.] 

Bring, daughter of Toscar, bring the harp ! the light of the song rises in Ossian'e 
soul ! It is like the field when darkness covers the hills around, and the shadow grows 
slowly on the plain of the sun. I behold my son, O Malvina ! near the mossy rock 
of Crona. But it is the mist of the desert, tinged with the beam of the west ! Lovely 
is the mist that assumes the form of Oscar ! turn from it, ye winds, when ye roar on 
the side of Ardven ! 

Who comes towards my son with the murmur of a song ? His staff is in his hand, 
his gray hair loose on the wind. Surly joy lightens his face. He often looks back to 
Caros. It is Ryno of songs, he that went to view the foe. " What does Caros, king 
of ships?" said the son of the now mounted Ossian : "spreads he the wings* of hit 
pride, bard of the times of old ?" — " He spreads them, Oscar," replied the bard, "but it 
is behind his gathered heap.t He looks over his stones with fear. He beholds thee 
terrible, as the ghost of night, that rolls the wave to his ships!" 

" Go, thou first of my bards !" says Oscar, " take the spear of Fingal. Fix a flame 
on its point. Shake it to the winds of heaven. Bid him, in songs, to advance, and 
leave the rolling of his wave. Tell to Caros that I long for battle ; that my bow is 
weary of the chase of Cona. . Tell him the mighty are not here ; and that my arm is 
young." 

He went with the murmur of songs. Oscar reared his voice on high. It reached 
his heroes on Ardven, like the noise of a cave ; when the sea of Togorma rolls before 
it, and its trees meet the roaring winds. They gather round my son like the streams 
of the hill ; when, after rain, they roll in the pride of their course. Ryno came to the 
mighty Caros. He struck his flaming spear. Come to the battle of Oscar, O thou 
that sittest on the rolling of waves ! Fingal is distant far ; he hears the songs of 
bards in Morven : the wind of his hall is in his hair. His terrible spear is at his side ; 
his shield that is like the darkened moon ! Come to the battle of Oscar ; the hero 
is alone. 

He came not over the streamy Carun. The bard returned with his song. Gray 
night grows dim on Crona. The feast of shells is spread. A hundred oaks bum to 
the wind ; faint light gleams over the heath. The ghosts of Ardven pass through the 
beam, and show their dim and distant forms. Comalat is half unseen on her meteor ; 
Hidallan is sullen and dim, like the darkened moon behind the mist of night. 

" Why are thou sad ?" said Ryno; for he alone beheld the chief. " Why art thou 
sad, Hidailan ! hast thou not received thy fame ? The songs of Ossian have been 
heard ; thy ghost has brightened in wind, when thou didst bend from thy cloud, to 
hear the song of Morven's bard!" — "And do thine eyes," said Oscar, "behold the 

* The Roman eagle. 

t Agricola's wall, which Caraaeias repaired. 

I This is the scene of Comala's death, which is the subject of the dramatic poem. 
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chief, like the dim meteor of night ? Say, Ryno, say, bow fell Hidallan, the renowned, 
in the days of my fathers ! His name remains on the rocks of Cona. I have often 
seen the streams of his hills !" 

Fingal, replied the bard, drove Hidallan from his wars. The king's soul was sad 
for Comala, and his eyes could not behold the chief. Lonely, sad, along the heath he 
slowly moved with silent steps. His arms hang disordered on his side. His hair flies 
loose from his brow. The tear is in his downcast eyes ; a sigh half silent in his breast ! 
Three days he strayed unseen, alone, before he came to Lamor's halls : the mossy halls 
of his fathers, at the stream of Balva. There Lamor sat alone beneath a tree ; for he 
had sent his people with Hidallan to war. The stream ran at his feet, his gray head 
rested on his staff. Sightless are his aged eyes. He hums the song of other times. 
The noise of Hidallan's feet came to his ear ; he knew the tread of his soft. 

** Is the son of Lamor returned ; or is it the sound of his ghost ? Hast thou fallen 
on the banks of Carun, son of the aged Lamor .' Or, if I hear the sound of Hidallan's 
feet, where are the mighty in the war ? where are my people, Hidallan ! that were 
wont to return with their echoing shields ? Have they fallen on the banks of Carun ?" 
"No," replied the sighing youth, "the people of Lamor live. They are renowned 
in war, my father ! but Hidallan is renowned no more. I must sit alone on the banks 
of Balva, when the roar of the battle grows." 

" But thy fathers never sat alone," replied the rising pride of Lamor. " They never 
sat alone on the banks of Balva, when the roar of battle rose. Dost thou not behold 
that tomb? My eyes discern it not ; there rests the noble Garmdllon, who never fled 
from war ! Come, thou renowned in battle, he says, come to thy fthther's tomb. How 
am I renowned, Gamdllo .^ my son has fled from war !" 

"King of the streamy Balva!" said Hidallan with a sigh, "why dost thou torment 
iny soul ? Lamor, I never fled. Fingal was sad for Comala ; he denied his wars to 
Hidallan. Go to the gray streams of thy land, he said; moulder like a leafless oak, 
which the winds have bent over Balva, never more to grow !" 

"And must I hear," Lamor replied, the lonely tread of Hidallan's feet.? When 
thousands are renowned in battle, shall he bend over my gray streams ? Spirit of the 
noble Garmdllon ! carry Lamor to his place ', his eyes' are dark, his soul is sad, his 
son has lost his fame !" 

'* Where," said the youth, "shall I search for fame, to gladden the soul of Lamor? 
From whence shall I return with renown, that the sound of my arms may be pleasant 
in his ear ? If I go to the chase of hinds, my name will not be heard. Lamor will 
not feel my dogrs with his hands, glad at my arrival from the hill. He will not inquire 
of his mountains, or of the dark-brown deer of his deserts !" 

"I must fall," 82ud Lamor, "like a leafless oak : it grew on a rock ! it was over- 
turned by the winds ! My ghost will be seen on my hills, mournful for my young 
Hidallan. Will not ye, ye mistSj as ye rise, hide him from my sight ! My son, go to 
Lamor's hall : there the arms of our fathers hang. Bring the sword of Garmdllon : 
he took it from a foe !" 

He went and brought the sword with all its studded thongs. He gave it to his fa- 
ther. The gray-haired hero felt the point with his hand. 

'* My son, lead me to Garmdllon's tomb : it rises beside that rustling tree. The 
long grass is withered ; I hear the breezes whistling there. A little fountain murmurs 
near, and sends its waters to Balva. There let me rest ; it is noon : the sun is on our 
fields!" 

He led him to Garmdllon's tomb. Lamor pierced the side of his son. They sleep 
together : their ancient halls moulder away. Ghosts are seen there at noon : the val- 
ley is silent, and the people shun the place of Lamor. / 
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** Mournful is thy tale,*' said Oscar, **son of the times of old ! My soul si^hs for 
Hidallan ; he fell in the days of his jouth. He flies on the blast of the desert ; his 
wandering is in a foreign land. Sons of the echoing Morven ! draw near to the foes 
of Fingal. Send the night away in songs ; watch the strength of Caros. Oscar goes 
to the people of other times; to the shades of silent Ardren, where his fathers sit dim 
in their clouds, and behold the future war. And art thou there, Hidallan, like a half- 
extinguished meteor ? Come to roj sight, in thy sorrow, chief of the winding Balva !" 

The heroes move with their songs. Oscar slowly ascends the hill. The meteors 
of night set on the heath before him. A distant torrent faintly roars. Unfrequent 
blasts rush through aged oaks. The half-enlightened moon sinks dim and red behind 
her hill. Feeble voices are heard on the heath. Oscar drew his sword ! 

"Come," said the hero, "O ye ghosts of ray fathers ! ye that fought against the 
kings of the world ! Tell me the deeds of future times; and your converse in your 
caves, when you talk together, and behold your sons in the fields of the brave." 

Trenmor came from his hill at the voice of bis mighty son. A cloud, like the steed 
of the stranger, supported his airy limbs. His robe is of the mist of Lano, that brings 
death to the people. His sword is a green meteor half extinguished. His face is 
without form, and dark. He sighed thrice over the hero : thrice the winds of night 
roared around ! Many were his words to Oscar; but they only came by halves t&our 
ears ; they were dark as the tales of other times, before the light of the song arose. 
He slowly vanished, like a mist that melts on the sunny hill. It was then, O daugh- 
ter of Toscar ! my son began first to be sad. He foresaw the fall of his race. At 
times he was thoughtful and dark, like the sun when he carries a cloud on his face, 
but again he looks forth from his darkness on the green hills of Cona. 

Oscar passed the night among his fathers ; gray morning met him on Carun's banks. 
A green vale surrounded a tomb which arose in the times of old. Little hills lifl their 
heads at a distance, and stretch their old trees to the wind. The warriors of Caros sat 
there, for they had passed the stream by night. They appeared like the trunks of 
aged pines, to the pale light of the morning. Oscar stood at the tomb, and raised 
thrice his terrible voice. The rocking hills echoed around ; the staring roes bounded 
away ; and the trembling ghosts of the dead fled, shrieking on their clouds. So terri- 
ble was the voice of my son, when he called his friends ! 

A thousand spears arose around ; the people of Caros rose. Why, daughter of Tos- 
car, why that tear ? My son, though alone, is brave. Oscar is like a beam of the 
sky ; he turns around, and the people fall. His hand is the arm of a ghost, when he 
stretches it/ from a cloud ; the rest of his thin form is unseen ; but the people die in 
the vale ! My son beheld the approach of the foe ; he stood in the silent darkness of 
his strength. " Am I alone," said Oscar, " in the midst of a thousand foes ? Many a 
spear is there ! many a darkly-rolling eye ! Shall I fly to Ardven ! But did my fa- 
thers ever fly ? The mark of their arm is in a thousand battles. Oscar too shall be 
renowned ! Come, ye dim ghosts of my fathers, and behold my deeds in war ! I may 
fall; but I will be renowned like the race of the echoing Morten." He stood, grow- 
ing in his place, like a flood in a narrow vale ! The battle came, but they fell : bloody 
was the sword* of Oscar. 

The noise reached his people at Crona ; they came like a hundred streams. The 
warriors of Caros fled ; Oscar remained like a rock lefl by the ebbing sea. Now dark 
and deep, with all his steeds, Caros rolled his might along : the little streams are lost 
in his course ; the earth is rocking round. Battle spreads from wing to wing ; ten 
thousand swords gleam at once in the sky. But why should Ossian sing of battles ? 
For never more shall my steel shine in war. I remember the days of my youth with 
grief, when I feel the weakness of mj arm. Happy are they who fell in their youth, 
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in the midst of their renown ! They have not beheld the tombs of their friends, or 
failed to bend the bow of their strength. Happy art thou, O Oscar, in the midst of 
thy rushing blast. Thou often goest to the fields of thy fame, where Caros fled from 
thy lifted sword. 

Darkness comes on my soul, O fair daughter of Toscar ! I behold not the form of 
my son at Carun, nor the figure of Oscar on Crona. The rustling winds have carried 
him far away, and the heart of his father is sad. But lead me, O Malvina ! to the 
sound of my woods, to the roar of my mountain streams. Let the chase be heard on 
Cona; let me think on the days of other years. And bring me the harp, O maid ! 
that I may touch it when the light of my soul shall arise. Be thou near to learn the 
song; future times shall hear of me ! The sons of the feeble hereafter will lift the 
voice of Cona; and, looking up the rocks, say, ** Here Ossian dwelt." They shall 
admire the chiefs of old, the race that are no more, while we ride on our clouds, Mai 
vina ! on the wings of the roaring windi*. Our voices shall be heard at times in the 
desert; we shall sing on the breeze of the rock. 



THE DEFORMED FOOP. 

BT REV. D. WISE. 



A FRIEND of mine has a little girl whose foot is so deformed as to make a painful 
surgical operation necessary to prevent her being lame for life. A short time since 
he said to her, ^< Emma, you must be taken to Boston, that the doctor may cure your 
foot. When will you go?** 

" Not yet, pa," she replied, as, by her gesture, she seemed to anticipate the pain of 
the operation. 

" Well, when would you like to go, my dear ?" 

Emma was silent a few moments, and then said, " When we go to see grandmother." 

" And when shall that be ?" said her father. 

" O, in about a year," said she, playfully laughing at the thought of so long a respite. 

The disposition manifested by this child, is common to all children, and ^s one of 
the worst elements of human character. It is always injurious, and sometimes fatal 
to the interests of the child, both in time and eternity; and it should be the settled 
purpose of every parent to conquer it at any cost of effort — at any sacrifice of feeling. 

The disposition of which I complain is, that which defers painful duties or unpleas- 
ant tasks to a future period. This little girl was convinced of the necessity of the 
operation ; but she knew it would be painful, and therefore wished to put it off as long 
as possible. Every other child would naturally do the same. Now, if this inclination 
was confined to such extraordinary cases as a surgical operation, it would be of little 
consequence. Instead of this, it shows itself whenever anything is required which is 
either painful or unpleasant. A difficult lesson, a domestic duty, the confession of a 
fault, and all kindred matters, will be procrastinated with equal facility. " Not now," 
will be the wayward reply to every demand made upon the inclinations and the will 
by the voice of duty. 

Nor will this disposition be without its evil result on the spiritual destinies of the 
child. That it is obnoxious to the pride, the passions, the feelings of the human heart 
to submit to Jesus Christ, no Christian parent will deny. Let a child, then, be per- 
mitted habitually to defer painful and unpleasant duties, and what will be his answer 
when the Most High, convincing him of sin, says to him, "My son, give me thine 
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heart !" He will answer, with the trembling prince of Judea, " Go thy way for this 
time ; when I have a convenient season, I will call for thee." The price of his soul 
may be the cost of this disposition ! 

It is, therefore, the duty of every parent, both fathers and mothers, steadily to labor 
for the conquest of this inclination. They should firmly insist upon the immediate 
performance of every unpleasant duty, until the habit is formed of overcoming diffi- 
culties and doing what occasions pain at once. How may they consistently hope that, 
in the hour of rational conviction, their little ones will answer the Lord by saying, 
•« Thy face, Lord, will we seek." If not, they will be clear of responsibility for their 
procrastination. — Mother*3 Assistant, 



THE WORTH OF WOMAN. 



FROM THE GERMAN OP SCHILLER. 



Honored be woman ! she beams on the sight, 
Graceful and fair like a beiog of light ', 
Scatters aroond her, wherever she strays, 
Roses of bliss on oar thom-covered way ; 
Roses of Paradise sent from above. 
To be gathered and twined in a garland of love. 
Man on passion's stormy ocean. 

Tossed by surges mountain high, 
Courts the hurricane's commotion, 

Spurns at reason's feeble cry. 
Loud the tempest roars around him, 

Loader still it roars within, 
Flashing lights of hope confound him, 
Stuns with life's incessant din. 
Woman invites him, with bliss in her smile. 
To cease from his toil and be happy awhile. 
Whispering wooiogly, come to my bower. 
Go not in search of the phantom of power— 
Honor and wealth are illusory-~come ! 
Happiness dwells in the temples of home. 
Man with fUry stern and savage. 

Persecutes his brother man, 
Reckless, if he bless or ravage. 
Action, action — still his plan, 
Now creating, now destroying 5 

Ceaseless wishes tear his breast 3 
Ever seeking, ne'er enjoying j 
Still to be, but never blest. 
Woman contented in silent repose, 
Enjoys in its beauty life's flower as it blows, 
And waters and tends it with innocent heart ; 
Far richer than man, with bis treasure of art 5 



And wiser by far in the circles confined, 
Than he,withhis science and lights of the mind. 
Coldly to himself sufficing, 

Man disdains the gentle arts, 
Knoweth not the bliss arising 

From the interchange of hearts. 
Slowly through his bosom stealing 

Flows the genial current on, 
Till by age's frost congealing. 
It is hardened into stone. 
She like the harp that instinctively rings, 
As the night breathing zephyr soft sighs on the 

strings, 
Responds to each impulse with steady reply. 
Whether sorrow or pleasure her sympathy try : 
And tear-drops and smiles on her countenance 
play, ' [May. 

Like sunshine and showers of a morning in 
Through the range of man's dominion, 

Terror is the ruling word. 
And the standard of opinion 

Is the temper of the sword. 
Strife exults, and pity Uashlng, 

From the scene departing flies, 
Where to battle madly rushiog, 
Brother upon brother dies. 
Woman conunanding with a milder control, 
She rules by enchantment the realms of the soal 
And she glances around in the light of her smile. 
The war of the passion is hushed for awhile; 
And Discord, content from his fury to cease. 
Reposes entranced on the pillows of Peace. 



Laws penned with the utmost care and ez ctness, and in our own language, are 
•often perverted to wrong meaningi} then why shonld we wonder that the Bible is 10?, 
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Original. 
THE CONTRAST; OR, THE BLUE MANTILLA. 

BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 

(Concluded.) 

Mr. Cratton beheld with pain the situation of his family, but knew of no way to 
remedy it. He was struck with the order, neatness and regularity of Mr. Milnor's 
whenever he called, and thought the best way to commence a reformation in his own, 
was to take Mrs. Cray ton there with the children. He was much attached to Emiele, 
saw how unlike she was to her cousins in her disposition, and knew she was not happy. 
He conversed with Mr. and Mrs. Milnor respecting her, and the latter proposed her 
staying with them, which event was brought about by the purchase of the mantilla. 
Emiele was left with a handsome estate, and only wanted proper instruction to be all 
he wished. She was the exact image of his sister, whom he idolized. Owing to Mrs. 
Crayton's extravagance, and utter neglect of all household duties, their expenses were 
enormous, and increased with every rising sun. On looking into his affairs, he was 
astonished at finding his expenditures much greater than he apprehended. The pres- 
sure of the times he felt bear hard upon him : one bank in which he had thirty thou- 
sand dollars, had failed ; others were tottering, failures every day occurring, and he 
trembled for himself. It was in vain for him to convince his wife they were living 
too fast — that the times were oppressive ; she only laughed at his folly — told him he 
was growing old — that avarice always increased with years. Fashion was her idol — 
the shrine upon which she sacrificed every better feeling of her soul. She gave large 
parties, attended every place of amusement, was excessively vain, fond of flattery, 
little suspecting those loudest in her praise when present, were the first, when absent, 
to laugh at her vanity and ignorance. Mr. Crayton hesitated for a long time respect- 
ing the mantilla — not on account of the price, but he saw no end to her requests — and 
felt it was time he took a decided stahd, and be firm. She had many times, in a joke, 
called him ** Rip Van Winkle ;*' and although he knew it was done in mere pleasan- 
try, still he saw with his own eyes a resemblance which humbled him. Being anxious 
she should call on Mrs. Milnor, hoping the interview might have a salutary effect 
upon her, he knew of no way to induce her to comply with his wish but by gratifying 
her in the purchase of the blue mantilla, and it was to accomplish this object he gave 
her the money, not knowing what other articles she had in view. To the purchase 
of them he would have submitted, but her effrontery in purchasing the satin and taking 
the advantage of him in public, was a point beyond what he considered endurable ; 
and in this last act, she snapped the cord which had hitherto bound them, and her 
beauty from that hour ceased to attract or influence him. His whole soul was in 
requisition for his children — he saw the precipice on which they stood, felt his own 
health giving way by the nervous tremor which worriment of mind produced on his 
trembling frame, and an occasional cough he could not control. 

When they returned from Mr. Milnor's, the bundle was opened, the mantilla un- 
folded and thrown around her, when she discovered a large spot on the corner. It 
was soon ascertained to be a stain from a bunch of raspberries accidentally dropped 
into the bundle by the children; the lace was torn in two places, and much injured. 
Afler scolding George, and fretting at the servants for not leaving it at home, she 
tried in vain to restore the color — it was useless, and she pronounced it spoiled. 

"Are you not ashamed, George ? You must be punished — indeed you must." 
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" Why did you not buy me a whip ? I should not have touched it, if you had. I 
only wanted a little whip to drive the horses, mama." 

" Go away ; you are a troublesome boy. How the satin is mussed, dear me ! I 
wish I had never seen the Milnors, or heard of them." 

«» O mama, I do not," said the girls ; " I loved to be there. What a beautiful yard, 
and what a beautiful woman, and how pleasant she spoke to her children." 

"And how beautiful her children behaved," said Mr. Crayton ; " I hope my own 
little boy and girls will Helight to pattern afler them. I was grieved you behaved so 
unhandsomely and overturned the pots of flowers ; you must not do so again." 
"1 never upset them," said George. 

"Yes, you did," said Agnes > " and where is the orange you picked off the tree .'" 
"You need not deny it, for I saw you," said Isabella. 

Poor little George, already irritated by his mother, sensible he had done wrong, bis 
bosom swelling with feelings he could not control, replied, " I did not, and take that," 
giving his sister a blow. 

" Stop, stop," said their father ', " come here, and I will tell yon what I wish you 
to do in future." 

"Mercy, Mr. Crayton, do let the children be," exclaimed his wife; "you are al- 
ways raising a breeze in some way or other. If it had not been for the Milnors, all 
would have been well, and my mantilla would not have been spoiled. Do, pray, let 
the children alone, they have done no material injury to anything." 

" Done no injury ? Mrs. Crayton, have you not just scolded George for injuring 
your shawl, and said he ought to be corrected ? His behavior at Mr. Milnor'a, in my 
opinion, requires far more censure. I do hope we have all seen that in our friends we 
shall delight to imitate." 

" Imitate ! Do you think I am going to keep school, and confine myself to the 
drudgery of housekeeping.^ But I am both tired and hungry." 
" And vexed," said Mr. Crayton, " about the mantilla." 

A servant entering, announced dinner was waiting, when the children scampered 
afler him followed by their parents. 

The next day, Mr. Crayton received a note fr6kn Mr. Milnor, stating Emiele would 
like to remain with them, if her aunt was willing. Mrs. Crayton, anxious to be re- 
leased from her neice, who, young as she yras, became often a silent'but powerful 
reprover of her actions, consented. George had his hobby-horse and whip, the girls 
their boxes, and all went on as usual. 

"We will, if you please,' ride in town this afternoon, and take the children to the 
water- works," said Mr. Milnor to his wife. 

"I will mention it to them," she replied, " and we will go." 
" Shall we return Mrs. Crayton's call.'" he enquired. 

^* I think we will : I should like to see how she appears at home. Emiele is a very 
interesting child ; she certainly has the most discrimination I ever saw one possess at 
her age. She has excited my curiosity very much. I am afraid her cousins are suf- 
fering in consequence of improper example from a source where they ought to receive 
the moat benefit — a mother s influence." 

"I fear the same," replied Mr. Milnor; "t tremble for my friend; he has, it is 
tfue, many imperfections, but some excellent traits. He is the dupe of his wife, an 
artful, designing, ungrateful woman. He married her without a penny — married her 
for her beauty. He loves his children, and of late has mentioned his anxiety re- 
specting them." 

" Why does he suffer her to exert such influence over him ? why not at once put a 
stop to her extravagance, and deny her positively .'" 
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*' Because she has so much tact to mana^ him. He hates confusion, and had 
rather suffer, and have peace. He was quite unwell when he called last ; he still has 
a cough, and looks care-worn. I am fearful, should these times continue, he may be 
a still greater loser. He has endorsed notes for a large amount for two of our great 
business men, who to-day, I hear, are closing their accounts." 

** We will call there ; in the meantime, I will attend to the children's recitations ; 
we shall be ready at four." 

As Mrs. Milnor entered the study, she found the children busily engaged studying 
the globes, and pointing out particular places to Emiele, showing her the meridians, 
the equator, latitude and longitude, of which she understood but little. These little 
necessary items had been overlooked, and she was anxious to learn every particular. 
Their lesson was a description of Palestine. With delight did Emiele listen to Mrs. 
Milnor, as she mingled the history of the Jews in their lesson, commencing with their 
earliest history. Emiele, to whom the theme was new, listened with intenseness to 
the story of Abraham and his descendants, as her kind instructress led her through 
their wanderings, their entrance into the promised land, their history, their types and 
shadows, their sacrifices, their captivity, etc., to the birth of the promised Messiah. 
Mrs. Milnor, pleased and gratified with the deep interest she took in the story, drew 
her affectionately to her bosom, and pictured the character of the Savior in such glow- 
ing terms her young heart became entranced. "This is the Savior who died for us — 
this the God we worship. And will you love Him too ? You have no parents, my 
dear Emiele, but God will be your Father if you put your trust and confidence in 
Him." Thus did this excellent woman lead the little orphan to Him in whom she 
afterwards found comfort. " Your father intends taking you all in town this afternoon, 
and I will now release you; you must be ready precisely at four." 

At the hour appointed, the coach was at the door, and each of the happy family 
were seated Mr. and Mrs. Milnor with the truest pleasure pointed out the surround- 
ing scenery to their delighted children. 

** See what a beautiful world God has made, my dears," said their father : " how he 
clothes the fields with grass and flowers — how the harvest bends with its rich stores, 
and like the waves of ocean rises and falls beneath the gentle breeze, forming the 
most perfect shades. Behold the clouds — how beautifully they blend their rich colors 
and sail away in the distance, like islands of the blest. We shall have a brilliant sun- 
set when we return." 

" Dear father," exclaimed the children, their happy souls glowing with the enthu- 
siasm of the moment, " do have the curtains up, that we may see the sun's rays upon 
the mountains, and watch his retiring beams, as we ride upon the beautiful banks of 
the Delaware." 

" I had much rather look at the fields, and remain in the coach with you, than go 
to my aunt's or ride around the town," said Emiele. 

" Why, my dear, do you not wish to see your uncle, aunt and cousins ? and shop 
with us ? are there no little things you wish to purchase .'" 

«* O, yes, I love my uncle dearly ; I do want to see him" — and she brushed away a 
tear — " and my aunt and cousins, but I do not want to stay with them." 

" You shall return with us, my child." 

" May I ? — that is all I desire ; and I would like to buy some oranges for the pooB 
sick woman we visited last evening." 

«» You shall, my love, and carry them to her when you return." 

«* I love to go with you to poor Mrs. Hurlburt's, and hear her talk about dying ; ahe 
said we should all meet in heaven by and by, and be happy." 

Snap went the coachman's whip, as they turned the street by Girard college. . 
18» 
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" Drive slowly," said Mr. Milnor, " while we view this noble edifice." 

" Mr. Girard was a good man, papa, to do so much for the poor, was he not?" 

" Yes, my son." 

" Was he very rich, father ?" enquired the girls. 

" He was, and endowed this college ; by which act of unparalleled benevolence he 
has immortalized his name; through all coming time it will be handed down to pos- 
terity, with many other great and good men. Drive to the water- works," said Mr. 
Milnor. Here the children were delighted as their parents explained in what manner 
the water was carried in its devious course through the city. 

" What a delightful prospect," said Mrs. Milnor; " what a beautiful city. I was 
thinking, while viewing it, of the day when Rochambeau, Washington and Lafayette 
passed through with tlieir troops before the surrendering of Cornwallis. What a bril- 
liant throng, and what patriotic hearts then panted, bled and died for the blessings we 
so richly enjoy." 

" Mother, when we return, will you tell us how the victory was obtained ?" 

" Yes, mj children ; but we must make our purchases and our calls, for it is nearly 
time to return." 

Mr. and Mrs. Milnor with their lovely family were welcome customers to the many 
stores they entered. Calling for nothing but such articles as they wished, their se- 
lections were soon made. They then called at Mr. Cray ton's. Mrs. Cray ton was 
, out, the children had gone for a walk, and Mr. Crayton was confined to his room by 
his cough. 

" I am very glad to see you — pray be seated — I regret Mrs. Crayton is out, and the 
children, and yet I am not sorry on my own account. I wish much to see you. Come 
here, Emiele," taking her on his knee; "how do you like your new home.?" 

** O, my dear uncle, I am very happy there. I like it much more — " 

" Than here, my child — do not be afraid — I know you do." 

"Yes, my dear uncle," said Emiele, clasping her arms around his neck and kissing 
him, "but I do love you." 

" Is your cough better," enquired Mrs. Milnor. 

" No, my dear madam ; I have tried various remedies, but without effect — they 
avail nothing." Mr. and Mrs. Milnor were shocked at his altered appearance. "I 
have wished to see you for this sometime very much, friend Milnor; I see by the pa- 
pers the banks are giving way, and the Cliffords have closed their business ; they 
have ten thousand dollars of mine which I fear I shall lose. It is in vain for me to 
convince my wife of our situation — she either does not wish to know, or will not be- 
lieve me when I converse with her upon the subject of retrenchment. Should my 
health entirely fail me," and he wept, " I do not know what will become of my family." 

The children at that moment entered — George first, with his hands full of toys ; 
the girls with their trinkets just purchased. 

'* Look, father, see what I have bought." 

" But my son, do you not see Mr. and Mrs. Milnor, their children and your cousin ?" 

Emiele flew to him and kissed him and her cousins, who seemed delighted to see her. 

"Now you win stay with us, will you not.?" said they. 

" Do you wish me to.?" she enquired. 

" Yes, indeed we do." 

*' Well, I will one of these days." 

'* O, do stay now," they cried. 

" My dears," said Mrs. Milnor, seeing Emiele's distress, "your cousin is now en- 
gaged in her studies ; we shall have a vacation soon, and she shall come and see you." 
Then calling the children and brushing back their rich flowing hair, she kissed them ; 
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and as she drew thera to her bosom a tear of commiseration stole down her cheek at 
the idea of their situation, for she feared they would soon be more than orphans. 

Mr. Cray ton had a severe fit of coughing, which ruptured a slight blood-vessel. 
They were very much alarmed, but it soon subsided and he was better. Mrs. Milnor 
stood over him, with her bonnet partly off, when his wife entered. Had she been 
dressed for the opera, she would not have made a greater display. She had on the 
elegant satin before mentioned, a rose-colored hat, an elegant blond veil thrown over 
her shoulders which reached the floor, flowers of the most delicate texture shaded her 
face, while pearls and ornaments glittered on her arms and hands. She entered the 
room with her usual grace, enquiring what was the cause of so much deep interest as 
was manifested ; said Mr. Cray ton's cough was much better, and she presumed he 
would soon recover. " Do you not feel better.'*" she enquired, approaching him. 

" I do," he replied. 

" How long have you been here .^" addressing Mrs. Milnor. 

" Perhaps an hour." 

" Dear me, I did not think I had been gonCttSO long ; but time flies so quick in good 
company, and I have been so delighted since I have been gone, that — " 

" You forgot your husband," said Mr. Milnor. 

Had a viper stung her, she would not have started quicker. Conscience-stricken 
and surprised that any one would dare reprove her, she reddened and remained silent. 

*» We must leave, my dear sir," said Mrs. Milnor, taking Mr. Crayton's hand. " 1 
hope you wi41 soon be better." 

The children kissed each other. Seeing their father ill, and witnessing the atten- 
tion of their friends, they were struck with surprise. "Do come again," said they, 
as they followed them to the door, " and remember your promise, Emiele. 

Mr. Crayton took Mr. Milnor's hand. ** Come to-morrow." 

" I will, if nothing prevents. Good aflernoon." 

Mrs. Crayton remained in her elegant chair into which she had thrown herself, her 
bonnet in one hand, her cap untied, her face flushed, while in her other hand, white 
as snow, she held a boquet of beautiful flowers, partly shading the brilliants which 
sparkled upon her fingers. 

Afler Mr. Milnor's family were seated in the coach, every one for a few moments 
was silent. 

" Poor friend Crayton," exclaimed Mr. Milnor, "yours is a hard case," and his eye 
filled with tears as he looked at his amiable and beloved wife. "You see, my chil- 
dren, in Mrs. Crayton the efiect of vanity and folly. We will all allow she is hand- 
some, very beautiful, but heartless and cold. So strong is her ruling passion, she can 
leave her husband for display, for dress— leave him when he requires her care, to 
gratify her vanity. She is truly to be pitied." 

" Had mother found you so ill, how alarmed she would have been," said Alice j 
"but Mrs. Crayton was not." 

" It is not fashionable, my dear, to weep, and make a fuss, as it is called, when our 
friends are sick and die ; we must be philosophers. We cannot alter anything, and it 
is not polite to mourn." 

** Who says so, ray dear mother.^" 

" The fashionable and the gay, my daughter." 

'* Not you, my mother." 

" No, my children," replied their father, " not your mother, she is quite the reverse, 
and I wish you all to be like her." 

" I hope I shall be," said Emiele, "just like her." 

" I hope you will," said Charles, " and then I shall love you still better." He spoke 
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inadvertently. Emiele, young as she was, blushed, and Charles understood the lan- 
guage of crimson hue which dyed her cheeks. 

*t Then you had rather have your mother appear in her plain dress, and manage io 
her own way, than be like Mrs. Crayton.*' 

** I do not like her at all," replied Charles ; "she does not suit my taste.'* 

"But you will allow she is handsome?" 

*« I do not see beauty, nor could not were she possessed of the charms of Juno, and 
decked with Pallas's many-colored veil : it is shrouded, dimmed by unkindness and 
ingratitude. Had we found her administering to the wants of her husband, and cheer* 
ing his solitude, clad in the plainest garb even in a cottage, to me she would have 
appeared far more attracting." 

" Well, my children, I hope we shall all profit by this day's scene." 

" See the sun, dear father. It is not so brilliant as you anticipated." 

"It is true," he replied; "human life is drawn in bright colors upon the heavens. 
The sky was bright when we left — bright and beautiful, and indicated a rich, a glow- 
ing, an Italian sunset. But see, it is obscured — a dark cloud awaits the sun's disc 
the mountains are dark ; can you not draw a moral from it .'" 

The children looked at their mother, who absorbed in thought had scarcely spoken 
since she entered the coach. The scene had oppressed her — her heart was touched. 
She pitied the heartless beauty she had seen, and still more her dying friend, for as 
such she looked upon Mr. Crayton. The children had touched her soul, and awakened 
all her sympathies. She saw and felt what they needed, to render them respected and 
useful in the world ; and imagined what their circumstances might be should their 
father die. 

" Come, mother, the moral .^" 

" Have you not seen," she replied, " those whose prospects were bright as the blue 
heavens when we left our home — no cloud dimmed their horizon — all was serene and 
lovely, and indicative of future happiness. Have you not seen the scene changed by 
sickness, neglect and folly ? Have you not witnessed the gathering clouds settling 
around the strong and the healthy, as they sank away beneath the chill blight of 
adversity, while their nearest and best beloved ones deserted them.^ Have you not 
seen blasted hopes, trials, disappointments and gloom settle upon each treasured ob- 
ject, until the horizon, but yesterday so brilliant, became overclouded, and the sold 
sinking like the sun in darkness ?" 

Mr. Milnor looked upon his children — his heart was full as he gazed upon the being 
dearest to his soul, as he saw her countenance light up with the pure principles of 
her mind, as invariable as true. " Do you understand, my children .J*" They looked 
upon each other, and remained silent. " Speak," said Mr. Milnor. 

" O yes, papa, we all do — it is Mr. Crayton 's family. Do you think he will die, my 
dear mother?" 

" I fear he will. Let us all remember him in our prayers, and his children, and his 
deluded wife." 

Emicle laid her head on Mrs. Milnor's hand as she spoke, and kissed it in the full- 
ness of her soul. All were silent until they reached home. 

Early the next morning, Mr. Milnor received a note requesting his immediate at- 
tendance at Mr. Crayton's. He found him very ill — he had another attack of hem- 
orrhage, and was considered dying. His wife, conscience-stricken by Mr. Milnor's 
remark, for the first time in her life condemned herself. She looked at the happy 
family of Mr. Milnor as they left ; she Jooked at her own blooming children, so en- 
tirely neglected in mind and manners ; she looked upon the changed countenance of 
her husband, his sunken eye, his pallid face, his trembling colorless lips ; she recol- 
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lected his conversation with her respecting his property. All rushed upon her, and 
she remained stationary for sometime. Her will was subdued — she repented of her 
unkindness to her husband — the children entered the room crying that Emiele had 
gone. Mr. Cray ton called them to him, and embraced them ; tears coursed each other 
down his cheeks, and his bosom hove with convulsive sorrow. 

Mrs. Crayton's heart was touched — the threw down her bonnet, and approached her 
husband, saying, " I did not know you were so unwell — I am sorry I left you j" and 
sank "upon the sofa beside him. Her sympathy was indeed welcome to both father 
and children; and they spent a more pleasant evening than they had for a long time. 

Mr. Crayton slept well the first part of the night ; towards morning he was restless ; 
about sunrise had a hard cough ing-spell, which again produced a hemorrhage. A 
physician was called ; Mrs. Crayton went into strong hysterics, the children cried, 
and Mr. Crayton expressed a wish Mr. Milnor might be sent for. "When he arrived, 
Mr. Crayton had revived. " I wanted to see you, my friend,** said he ; "I feel I am 
going. It is my wish you would see to my affairs, and be a guardian to my children 
when I am gone." 

Mr. Milnor begged him to be composed — hoped he would yet recover, although he 
perceived the signet of death was fast fixing its seal upon his icy features. Mr. Mil- 
nor pointed his views to another state, and found his friend had reflected deeply upon 
a former conversation upon the same subject. 

" I wish my children to be religiously educated : will you promise me you will take 
the charge of their education, and be their friend?" 

" I will," replied Mr. Milnor. He then administered some medicine, and he lay for 
a short time composed. On opening his eyes he asked for bis wife and children. 
They came. Horror-stricken, Mrs. Crayton fainted. The children, seeing their 
mother fall, and beholding their father's altered looks, cried aloud. Mf. Clayton ex- 
tended his hand — they clung to it — he was deeply affected. 

** O, my father, my dear, dear father, do not die, do not leave us,** they sobbed aloud. 

'*Love God," said their dying father; and casting a look of thrilling interest upon 
them, he expired. 

All was confusion. Mr. Milnor succeeded in quieting the children, and despatched 
a messenger for his wife. In a short time she was there. Mr. Milnor met her £t the 
door, and led her to Mrs. Crayton's room. She lay in violent spasms, not noticing 
even her children, although their fears lest she also would die, made them almost 
frantic. Mrs. Milnor led them gently from the room, and seated herself by the un- 
happy woman. She removed her cap, and bathed her forehead and temples; parted 
the long dark hair which hung in rich profusion over her face — hair which she had 
dressed and adorned to please her vanity, and influence her husband to submit to her 
request by her unrivalled beauty. Mrs. Milnor bathed her clenched hands sparkling 
with diamonds, and removed them one by one as they relaxed. By judicious manage- 
ment she revived, and fixing her eyes upon Mrs. Milnor, a sense of her situation 
rushed upon her mind, and she enquired for her husband. Knowing by Mrs. Milnor's 
looks he was dead, again she would have fainted, but Mrs. Milnor with true greatness 
urged her to be calm — told her she could alter nothing — it was too late; and begged 
her to look to One who alone was able to save. She sat by her until she fell into a 
g-entle slumber; and leaving her with a domestic, she sought her children. They 
flew to her as she opened the door of their apartment. Taking them in her arms she 
wept over them tears of pity and love. They were like frightened lambs— their eyes 
were red with weeping, and their little hands burning as with a fever. Overcome by 
ber feelings, she drew them closely in her embrace, and falling upon her knees, she 
raised the voice of prayer and supplication for them. So sweetly did she plead, so 
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fenreotlj did she praj, that God would be their Father — so unreservedly did she com- 
mit them to the care of the gentle Shepherd — so touching was her language — so new, 
■o novel was the scene, that they felt they had a Father somewhere, although they 
saw Him not, that would take care of them, and they were comforted. Emiele and 
the children were admitted where the remains of her uncle lay. She was much af- 
fected. Mrs. Milnor sweetly soothed her, and Charles taking her hand wiped her 
tears away. The little Craytons ran to meet their cousin, and all wept together. 

Mrs. Crayton continued in her excited state until a fever fixed upon her nervous 
system, and she was ill indeed. Mr. Milnor attended to the funeral obsequies of his 
friend, and left his remains to mingle with their kindred dust. AH was silence where 
mirth and hilarity had so long held their sway — where discontent and vanity had 
been a worm which gnawed at the root of every enjoyment, and nipped every flower 
in the bud — the breath of passion and folly blighted every unfolding petal, and its 
perfume died away ere it was inhaled. All was still — the parlor closed — the piano 
hushed — the servants stepped as if on air, and the hall echoed at the slightest tread, 
as awe-struck they wandered through the deserted rooms, once the constant resort of 
the gay and the fashionable — where wine and music flowed, and where many a sharp 
contest was held. Mrs. Milnor watched over the restless form of Mrs. Crayton, who 
awoke to consciousness only to sink into deeper despair. She talked of her husband, 
of the Milnors, of the mantilla — said she had never worn it, that it was spoiled, and 
she would never see it again. Her physician was of Mrs. Milnor's opinion she would 
not recover. A continued round of excitement, close rooms, late hours, excesses, had 
injured her, and brought on a nervous attack, which they feared would prove fatal. 
At one time she would order the carriage, call for her husband and children, and al- 
ways for the mantilla, then declare with a hysterical laugh she would not wear it 
The third week and she became more rational. Mrs. Milnor remained with her, and 
kept her composed by her prudence and judicious management. Gazing upon her 
one day as she awoke suddenly, she exclaimed, " Where are my children — I know 
all — O tell me where they are?" 

"At my house," replied Mrs. Milnor in a gentle tone of voice. 

" How kind you are," she replied, and a tear trickled down her pale face. 

Mrs. Milnor bent over her and kissed it away, and quieted her by saying they were 
well. She expressed her thanks for her attention, and through the night conversed 
considerably — acknowledged her faults, and lamented over them. Mrs. Milnor by 
degrees led her mind to the subject of religion and read the scriptures to her. They 
were indeed a sealed book, and tbeir truths fell like idle tales upon her ear. But she 
would not resist the melting sweetness of Mrs. Milnor's importunities for her salvation, 
and wept under their soul-subduing influence. She mourned over her ingratitude to 
her husband — said she had never enjoyed herself since she had purchased the man- 
tilla — that Mr. Crayton's conduct was ever marked and cold afler that. She saw her 
error, but would not remedy it. The more distant he became, the more she dashed, 
the more she went, and was more and more determined to have her own way. When 
she saw how systematically every thing was arranged at Mr. Milnor*s, she was filled 
with envy. The more Mr. Crayton praised, the more she condemned them, until 
even her own children were opposed to her j and now she saw her folly when tdo late 
to atone for it. Her children were permitted to see her occasionally ; she besought 
them to listen to Mr. and Mrs. Milnor ; and calling Agnes, her eldest daughter, told 
her to keep the mantilla she bought, and never part with it; and when in afler life 
she was disposed to go contrary to the wishes of a superior, to look at that and think 
of her wretched mother. 

A rapid decline soon laid the unfortunate woman by the side of her husband, the 
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victim of folly and extravagance. Charles and George entered the university of New 
York ; their vacations were bright oasis in this fallen world — bright spots redeemed 
from the blighting mildew of discontent. The girls were placed under the care and 
instruction of Mrs. Milnor, who devoted herself to them, having no disposition to 
resign them or her own to another. Under her fostering cafe they grew in every 
virtue, and loved her as an own mother. Charles and George graduated with the 
honors of the university, and afterwards visited the Old World, and spent three years 
in Paris. They were firm friends, and arose alike to eminence and respectability. 
George occupies the house that was his father's, where Augusta Milnor presides as a 
guiding star. Directly opposite are Charles and Emiele in the possession of all that 
renders life desirable. Mr. and Mrs. Milnor, happy in themselves, happy in their 
children, pass the evening of their day in calm tranquillity, anticipating the hour when 
they shall meet, an unbroken band, in a happier and a holier world, where sin and 
folly with their consequent evils never have admission. Alice in single blessedness 
gilds every place with her smiles as she bows from one shrine of domestic bliss to an- 
other, worshipping the young buds of beauty as they burst upon her view — a carrier- 
dove from house to house, bearing the olive branch of peace and intelligence, the light 
of her father's dwelling and the joy of every heart. The exceeding beauty of Agnes 
and Isabella soon prepared the way to the hymeneal altar } the vows they there 
breathed were pure and lasting ; they were happy in the objects of their choice, never 
forgetting their parents, and ever bearing in mind the blue mantilla. 
Sag Harbor^ L. /., 184^. 



ELIZA. 

Now stood Eliza on the wood-crownM height, 

O'er Minden's plain, spectatress of the fight ; 

Sought with bold eje amid the bloody strife 

Her dearer self, the partner of her life ; 

From bill to hill the rushing host pursued. 

And viewed his banner, or believ'd she viewed. 

Pleas'd with the distant roar, with quicker tread 

Fast by his hand one lisping boy she led ; 

And one fair girl amid the loud alarm 

Slept on her kerchief, cradled by her arm ; 

While round her brows bright beams of honor dart, 

And love's warm eddies circle round her heart, 

—Near and more near th' intrepid beauty pressed. 

Saw through the driving smoke his dancing crest ; 

Heard the exulting shout, "They run ! they run !" 

" Great God !" she cried, " he's safe ! the battle's won !" 

—A ball now hisses through the airy tides, 

(Some fury wing'd it, and some demon guides !) 

Farts the fiue locks, her graceful head that deck, 

Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck 5 

The red stream issuing from her azure veins 

Dyes her white veil, her iv'ry bosom stains. — 

— '* Ah me !" she cried, and, sinking on the ground, 

Kiss'd her dear babes, regardless of the wound; 

" Ob, cease not yet to beat, thou vital am ! 
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Wait, gushing life, oft wait my love's return ! 
Hoarse barks the wolf, the vulture screams from far! 
The angel, pity, shuns the walks of war ! — 
Oh spare, ye war-hounds, spare their tender age ! — 
On me, on me," she cried, " exhaust your rage !" 
Then with weak arms her weeping babes caressed, 
And sighing hid them in her blood-stain'd vest. 
From tent to tent the impatient warrior flies, 
Fear in his heart, and frenzy in his eyes ; 
Eliza's name along the camp he calls, 
Eliza echoes through the canvass walls ; 
Quick through the murm'ring gloom his footsteps tread 
O'er groaning heaps, the dying and the dead, 
Vault o'er the plain, and in the tangled wood, 
Lo ! dead Eliza welt'ring in her blood 1 — 
— Soon hears his list'ning son the welcome sounds, 
With open arms and sparkling eyes he bounds :— 
'' Speak low," he cries, and gives his little hand, 
" Eliza sleeps upon the dew-cold sand j 
Poor weeping babe with bloody fingers press'd. 
And tried with pouting lips her milkless breast ! 
Alas ! we both with cold and hunger quake — 
Why do you weep ?— Mamma will soon awake." 
— " She'll wake no more !" the hopeless mourner cried, 
Upturned his eyes, and clasp'd his hands, and sigh'd ; 
Stretch'd on the ground awhile entranc'd he lay, 
And press'd warm kisses on the lifeless clay ; 
And then upsprung with wild convulsive start, 
And all the father kindled in his heart : 
" O, Heav'ns !" he cried, *' my first rash vow forgive ! 
These bind to earth, for these I pray to live !" 
Round his chill babes he wrapp'd his crimson vest, 
And clasp'd them sobbing to his aching breast. Darwin. 



INTERCOURSE OF THE SEXES. 



What makes those men who associate habitually with women superior to others? 
What makes that woman who is accustomed to and is at ease in the company with 
men, superior to her sex in general ? Why are the women of France so universally 
admired for their colloquial powers.? Solely because they axe in the habit of free, 
graceful and continual conversation with the other sex. Wome^ in this way lose 
their frivolity ; their faculties awaken ; their delicacies and peculiarities unfold all 
their beauty and captivation in the spirit of intellectual rivalry. And the men lose 
their pedantic, rude, declamatory, or sullen manner. The coin of the understanding 
and heart is interchanged continually. Their rust is rubbed oflT, their better materials 
are polished and brightened, and their richness, like fine gold, is wrought into finer 
workmanship by the fingers of woman, than it ever could be by those of men. The 
iron and steel of character are hidden, like the harness and armor of a giant, in studs 
and knots of precious stones, when they are not wanted in actual warfare. 

John NeaV 



THE LADY'S PEAEL. 



APRIL, 1843. 



Original. 
THE JEWESS. 

BY KET. D. WISE. 



In the Jews quartet m the city of Jerusalem — that ancient and holy city — there 
dwelt a young lady, the daughter of an English Jew named Tmmanuel, who, with his 
family, had emigrated from Gretft Britain, in the hope that the day of his nation's 
restoration was at hand. The fatigue of this pilgrimage proved too severe for the wife 
of his bosom, and her bones had been left to bleach on the deserts of Syria; but his 
daughter survived, and was, now, the only remaining human influence that tuned his 
heart to feeling and to love. She was twenty summers old, tall, beautiful, accom- 
plished ; the old man loved her to idolatry. In the deep recesses of his house, whose 
squalid exterior gave little promise of the luxury and splendor of the interior, seated 
on a divan of silken cushions, he delighted to trace the image of her mother in those 
brilliant black orbs that rolled like suns, beneath the majestic brow that rose with n 
dignity suited to a royal diadem, and shaded by her glossy black hair that seemed like 
wreaths of silk from Some fairy loom. Here, for hours, every day, would the old man 
sit and drink in delight ffom the guilty stream of parental idolatry, the fount of his 
domestic Baal, his household Rimmon. He had two i£iaster passions—Ksovetousness 
ftnd idolatrous regard for hrs lovely child. 

Alas, old man! storms are gathering, unperceived, about thee. Bitter dregs are 
mingling for thy cup, by the hands of destiny. Bolts of destruction are heating for 
thy destruction in the fires of fates. Clouds hover round thy sun. Night, long, dark, 
stormy night, is hastening to throw its black pall over the brightness of thy day. 
Poor old man ! from my heart, I pity thee. 

Rebecca, for that was her name, was devoted to the religion of her nation. Like 
all the members of her peculiar race, she lived on the hope of yet seeing her nation 
in possession of the domains aiid cities of David and Solomon. A Pharisee, of the 
stricter Hect, she punctiliously regarded the peculiar fbrms of her sect, and of all the 
Jews dwelling in Jerusalem there was not one who would not have been suspected of 
defection befbre Rebecca or her faster. 

The feast of the Passover was at hand. The Jews were busily preparing for the 
■acred rites of the occasion. Rebecca's father was a rabbi of the third order^ and it 
fell to his share to superintend various matters pertaining to the celebration of its rites. 

19 
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Among other things slain for the days of unleavened bread, were some birds. These 
being killed and subjected to the usual washings to extract the blood, were just being 
pronounced fit for use, when to the horror of all, a single grain of wheat was found in 
the crop of one of them. The bird having been subjected to so many washings, the 
wheat showed signs of fermentation, and it became immediately a matter of doubt 
whether the bird could be lawfully used : the wheat was leavened or fermented, and 
this, it was supposed, made it necessary to throw the bird away. 

Rabbi Immanuel, not feeling able to decide this great question, hastened to the house 
of the chief rabbi for advice. That reverend man pronounced that the bird was not 
fit to be used, aad Immanuel returned. But 09 his way back, something irresistibly 
impelled him towards the bazaar. Though out of his way, he obeyed the impulse, 
and ailer slowly walking through the crowded street, he turned towards home won- 
dering what had constrained him thither at all. But while passing the lower part of 
the bazaar, his attention was arrested by a splendidly bound copy of the Old Testa- 
ment. ** A suitable present for my child," whispered he to himself; and cautiously 
stepping up to the salesman, he purchased the book and hurried home. 

Unperceived, by even his practised eye, there was in that book what he would not 
have given to his child for all the wealth in Jerusalem, had he known it : this was a 
collection of passages from the several prophets, eoncerning the Messiah and the fate 
of the Jewish nation, arranged so as to read more like a history than a prophecy of 
the Jews and their crucified King. 

The daughter took the book with many thanks to her fatlier, it was conveyed to her 
boudoir, henceforth to be the companion of her hours of devotion. Little thought 
she, however, of the great change that book was destined to work in her condition. 

During the Passover week, while Jerusalem was thronged with Jews and Christians, 
It happened that a strange and uncontrollable curiosity led the beautiful Rebecca to 
visit the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to witness the worship of the Christians, and 
to hear them, as she supposed they would pronounce all manner of curses on her peo- 
ple. Disguising herself as much as possible, she glided rapidly through the bazaar or 
market-place, and hurriedly entered the church so much esteemed by Christians of 
the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches. 

Just as she arrived, the officiating priest was commenting on a passage of the Old 
Testament. *»^This is strange," thought Rebecca, "that these Christiaps should use 
our bible. . That holy passage does not belong to them ; it is to me only of all this as- 
sembly it applies. Let me reverently listen then, and hear what the Holy One says." 
Just then the priest repeated the passage : it was that beautiful appeal to the unfaith- 
ful church, contained in Micah vi. 2, 3 : " Hear ye, O mountains, t^e Lord's contro- 
versy, and ye strong foundations of the earth ; for the Lord hath a controversy with 
his people, and he will plead with Israel. O my people,. what have I done unto thee? 
and wherein have I wearied thee ? testify against me." 

These words made a deep impression on the mind of the Jewish maiden. She felt 
there was something lacking in herself; she knew not what it was ; but a sense of 
deficiency and guilt stole over her spirit, and she panted for deliverance from her 
troubled state. 

Just at this crisis her eye lighted upon .the collection of passages, already mentioned, 
contained in the beautiful book given her by her father sometime before. She read 
them with increasing wonder. They pointed her to the sinfulness of the human 
],eart — to Jesus, the hope and Savior of men-r-in a word, they convinced her that 
Messiah bad come, and that he was the promised King of Israel, the Star of Jacob, 
.the hope of the world. She believed, and was happy. 

To be concluded. 
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Origioal. 
«I WOULD DIE YOUNG," AND YET I WOULD NOT. 

BY MBS. JANS £. LOCKS. 

•' Happy are they wha die in youth when their renown is around them." — Ossian. 



^ I WOULD die young/' while soft hands press 

My yet unfurrowed brow, 
Or ere on manhood's ]ip has cooled 

For me love's burning vow. 
"I would die young" — ascend to God, 

In freshness of my youth j 
Nor with the mockeries of the world 

Bedim the spirit's truth. 

Die, while the friends I love are near 

To bathe the anguished head, 
And when life's agony is o'er 

The heavy pail to spread. 
Nor stand like some old forest tree 

The woodman's whim has spared, 
Alone to meet the blast and storm 

It else had nobly dared. 

" The sere and yellow leaf" I dread, 

The bitter dregs of life j 
Its hackneyed hopes, polluting joys, 

Mixed with its ffe veered strife. 
Its far-receding loves and vows, 

Its vorn-out friendships all, 
** Inglorious ease," no promise cheers 

More than my midday fail. 

" This world corrupts the noblest soul" — 

1 'd wrap me in the clay 
Er€ 1 had proved this to be true 

By a long weary stay. 
I 'd lift my spirit wings on high, 

Unsoiled with dust of earth. 
And haste amid these ceaseless throes 

To give the soul its birth. 

There is a beauty on the lip, 

And on the deep closed eye, 
Of those who die in youth, and sleep 

In early purity. 
Fear has not left its shadow there. 

Reluctance writhed the brow. 
Or sorrow for neglected prayer. 

Or the eft-broken vow. 
LoweU, Feb. 1843. 



And yet I would not reach the grave 

Till 1 bad garnered in 
All wisdom and all knowledge here 

That human power might win. 
All learning new, all ancient lore, 

All that can purify. 
Expand the mind, enlarge the soul. 

Be mine ere I would die. 

Whtte'er I might from travel gain. 

In foreign lands acquire— 
In £gypt or in Palestiue, 

To lift the soul still higher, 
I would hoard up ) on Thebes, on Rome 

I would extend my gaze. 
And feast my heart 'neath ivied walls, 

Where Grecian turrets blaze. 

And where, in nature or in art. 

The beautiful is found. 
Sacred by time, or fair in youth. 

To me 't is hallowed ground. 
There would I stand with unshod feet 

And fill the enraptured soul. 
Perfect the mind with knowledge hero 

Before 1 reach the goal. 

The measure of my life should be 

^ot as the day appears ; 
The dial plate, the gnomon's shade 

Should number not my years. 
The sunken eye, the sallow cheek. 

The locks of silver gray. 
Or youth's gay freedom of the heart, 

Mark out my earthly way. 

Wisdom and viriuey thQSe should jtell 

When 1 had reached my prime. 
And worth acquired should reckon out 

The fulness of my time. 
Then would 1 spread my pinions wide. 

And feel iny spirit iree — 
From earth's dull bondage break away. 

And breathe eternity. 



Bodies are cleansed by water; the mind is parified by truth. 
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GRAVE OF MARGARET M. DAVIDSON. 

Iv a recent rkit to Saratoga Springs, we found time to look round npon seyeral 
things, natural and artificial, which were worthy of notice, to some of which we may 
hereafter refer, as time and opportunity present. In the mean time, we now notice 
the result of a short walk one pleasant morning, believing there are some who will 
find a sympathy in the object of our excursion, though the narrative should fail of 
interest. 

Leaving the magnificent groudds of the United States Hotel, we wandered along 
the railroad track a short distance, and then turning to the right, we mounted a 
** stile," which aided an entrance to the cemetery of the place. It was a neatly dis- 
posed burying ground, with many evidences of correct taste in the living, and of their 
means of expressing regard for the dead. Little wooden enclosures marked the limits 
of family resting places; and the white marble told the age and relationship of those 
who had been laid below. In one place the elevated tomb marked the spot where re- 
posed the ashes of one whose wealth could not redeem him from death. In another, 
a neat headstone contained the record of the afiectionate regard and gratitude of a 
mistress for her faithful slave. Farther on was an invocation, that one, who, in good 
old age had sunk from life, should rest in peace. Between two simple slabs, were the 
remains of the youth and beauty of one brought to the place to regain health and vigor. 

" She bowed to taste the wave and di«d.'' 

Gorgeous monuments denoted that great possessions could not bribe the tyrant to 
relinquish a single claim. Among the lofty records, were scattered here and there 
little memorials of the birth and death of some who had come into life, twined about 
hearts which have been torn by early separation, tokens, these, ^f the interest of pa- 
rents in the beings of another life. 

After moving thoughtfully among these mementoes, and indulging the refiections 
which they naturally suggest, we turned inquiring looks for the burying ground of a 
family, whose name is now connected with the literature, and, i^hat is more, with the 
piety of the country. Redolent of sweets is the name of Davidson. In the western 
extremity of the lot, and opposite the side of entrance, is a little enclosure, into which 
opens a small gate, which we passed. In the centime of this is a grave, and at its 
southern side is a tall, handsome monument. Its inscription wilt tell the story of its 
erection ; 

THE BROTHERS 

or 

MARGARET MILLER DAVIDSON 

Have erected this structure as a testimony of their affection. 

She was the daughter of *Dr. Oliver and Mrs. Margaret Davidson. 

She has sculptured for herself a more lasting monument ; 

and when this shall have crumbled into dust, 

her name shall continue to be ** the 

good man's glowing theme." 

On another side of the pediment, was sculptured the representation of a broken 
harp, with some appropriate lines. 

Leaning against the corner of the column, we gave a few moments to those refieo- 
tions which the scene suggested. Looking upward — for when we think of such a 
one as Margaret Davidson, we look not down, we send not ( ur thoughts into the dark 
cavern below ; beautiful and heaven^like as was the form which earth received, it was 
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but the tenement ; and he who looks into the grave for what was admirable in such a 
one, must /eel the rebuke, " why seek ye the living among the dead?** 

The voice of a companion in the visitation aroused us from our reverie. 

•• It is a beautiful monument," said lie, " and how appropriate the form,** 

We looked upward — it was a •• broken shaft.'* 

** How appropriate the form," said he; ** the column^ polished and lettered, denotes 
the beauty of Margaret's life, and broken as it appears, it is emblematical of her un- 
timely end." 

To UR, there seemed nothing appropriate. The cold marble scarcely represented 
the warmth of Margaret's heart. Its bright polish poorly compensated for the lovely 
transparency of her character. And the shaft, broken to denote incompleteness, what 
had that to do with the life of her who had outlived Methu9aleh, in her fifteen yeanf 
Her column was not broken — all with her was complete. No broken shaft, no ob- 
tunded pyramid, could represent her character or years, in which all are perfect. 
The artist who would prepare for Margaret Davidson an appropriate monument, should 
represent a finished cone, perfect in all its parts. 

The water pillar would be a better emblem, the base resting upon the ocean, while 
a cloud, bending downward to its apex, draws thence the streams of fluid which Mq 
to descend in genial dews to make green and beautiful the earth. 

We cut a few leaves from a decaying rose bush at the base of the column — not for 
ourself, but for one whose soul seems connected in bridal affiance with hera, in whose 
name that column stands — and folding them into our pocket book, we turned awaj 
from a place consecrated to the remembrance of virtues which ripened early for the 
skies, feeling how unpliable to good is one of a half a century, while y^outli moulds 
itself to piety and grace, and is called away, leaving nothing fitly to repreqen^ its 
loveliness — few, very few, to comprehend its excellence. — U. S. GazeU$„ 



ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON. 

Earthly state never reached a prouder pinnacle than when Napoleon, in June, 
1812, gathered hik army at Dresden — that mighty host, unequalled in all time, of 
450,000, not men merely, but effective soldiers — soldiers skilled in chivalry and con- 
quests, and there received ti»e homage of subject kings. 

Napoleon's way of making an Alpine noAn. Four of the strongest oxen of the 
country, led by the best guides, trod down the snow, in which they sank, and almost 
disappeared ; they were followed by forty peasants, who cleared and formed the path. 
A company of sappers assisted them, and perfected the trench ; two oompanies of in* 
fantry, marching in very close files, completed the operation of smoothing and eon- 
solidating the snow. The van guard was followed at some distance by a company of 
dragoons of the 10th regiment, then came a detachment of artillery, and a hundred 
beasts of burden, and the escorts closed the march. — Memoirs of Dumas, 



The kino of convehsation. Napoleon and Talleyrand wrote to one another in 
the beginning of this century very affectionate and confidential notes, wherein thej 
chatted together very familiarly. One day Napoleon said to Talleyrand, " You are 
the king of conversation. What is your secret ?" " Sir," replied Talleyrand, «* I *11 
epeak fVankly, and shall derive my answer from a comparison taken in your profe*^ 
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sjon. When you are making wv^ you would willingly select your fields of battle." 
«* Certainly," replied Napoleon, " it would be convenient and useful to say. to the ene- 
my *8 general, * Just go a little farther into that mountain pass, or spread* over that 
plain.' But the enemy cannot be ordered about in that manner. What are you 
driving at.'*' "Well, sir,'* resumed Talleyrand, '* I choose my own ground of con- 
yersation. 1 engage in it but when I have something, to say ; I make no reply to the 
rest. In general I do not suffer myself to be questioned ^ except by you, or if asked 
any thing, the questions have been suggested by myself Formerly, when I went out 
shooting, I always fired at six paces; I killed little game> the others fired at random, 
I when I could not miss. In conversation I let a thousand distant things pass to 
which I could make ordinary replies; but what rises between ray legs I never miss."" 



Napoleon's powers. This organization, these immense preparations (for the Rus- 
tian war), were terminated about the month of February, 1812. I had several times 
written from the dictation of the emperor; and I had occasion to admire hFs incoji- 
ceivable memory, and the preciision with which, without having recourse to the lists, 
he bore in mind the effective force of the several corps, in order to determine the 
means of raising them to the complete war establishment, according to their wants. 
One day, having laid before him a general table which he had desired me to give him, 
and which he ran through very rapidly, he dictated a distribution of conscripts, founded 
on this statement of the effective force of all the corps of the army, without once hesi- 
tating, and stated the actual force of each of the corps and their position. He walked 
rapTdly up and down, or stood still before the window of his cabinet. He dictated 
with such rapidity, that I had scarcely tFme to set down the figures clearly, and to 
indicate by abbreviations the notes which he added. For full half an hour, I had not 
been able to'take my eyes from the paper on which I wrote. I had no doubt but that 
he had before him the general table which I had given, him ; and when he paused a 
moment, and I was able to look at him, he perceived and laughed at my surprise. 
•* You thought," said he, "that I was reading your table. I don't want it; I know it 
all by heart. Let us go on." — Memoirs of Dumas. 



Original. • 

WHAT IS MIGHTIEST.'^ 

AN ALLEGORT. 
BY MISS L. 8. HALL. 

''Night n the time for dreams, 

Tlie gay romnnce of hfc, 
When truth that is, and truth that seem?. 

Blend in fantastic strife.'' 



I HAD a dream. I am no dreamer — no relater or expounder of dreams; nevertlie- 
less, I had a dream, which, related, will be its own interpretation. Perhajia it is 
childish — call it so if you will — but there is many a dreamer in life, and many a life 
that is naught but dreams. 

Nature had spread her nocturnal wing, a kindly shelter, over her wide-spread cham- 
ber. Richly embroidered drapery hung in luxuriant folds around the hehiisphereal 
couch. Deep sleep had fallen upon man—it was fitting I should dream. Nay, but I 
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slept not. I felt how delicious it was to be alone — rather, I was not, I could not be 
alone. Visitants thronged thick and fast about my pillow; ethereal spirits inethinks 
they were — purer society than the beings of earth, doing their errands of love to wake- 
ful inuiiortalily. I love the stillness of the midnight hour, so calm, so tranquil, so 
sacred. Was it not meant as well a closet for the reflecting mind, and a hush for the 
turmoil of passion, as a rest for languishing nature, and a protection for the weak and 
shelterless.^ It has oilen been the noon of thought; and sometimes it invites to a 
disturbed communing with "truth that seems." Such was that hour to me. My 
being seemed elated with excess of Iffe. I tossed from side to side, like a child too 
hapjjy to be quiet,. in the very unrest of pleasure itself. The moments were too pre^ 
cious to be given to Morpheus. With eyes fixed on " aereal nothing," mind was busy 
reconnoitering the furniture and adjusting the wardrobe of its own inner chamber. 
Memory and Fancy did the rest, and invited the senses, so many guests, to hold con- 
ference with the inhabitants of their miniature world — for they had not omitted the 
colorings of life, or tJie attributes of humanity. 

Now I saw in my dream, as it were, an antiquated castle, with its fortresses und 
lowers, its balustrades and bars, and its many fingers pointing heavenward. It was 
not easy of access, standing as it did upon a lofty eminence, a thing apart. It occu- 
pied an extensive territory, by undisputed right. Its workmanship was exquisite, its 
material enduring. But of these I may not talk. When I looked for its pinnacle, it 
was lost among the clouds. The spectacle was grand and imposing beyond descrip- 
tion. It was an enchanting, not a forbidding awe that fell upon me, and I wished 
never to quit a scene so thrillingly beautiful. 

Broken crags and shaggy cliffs formed a threatening precipice on the one hand, and 
the huge billows "that cannot rest" tumbled and foamed and raged, then died away 
to tumble and foam and rage again, on the other. A dense forest, like a mighty pha- 
lanx, in the background, echoed forever to the music of the wind god, dialling ai^n, 
their strong arms defying the potent tempest. The armaments of the spacious grounds 
in front were in perfect consonance with the august tower and the appurtenances 
thereof. They were fantastically sweet, strangely beautiful, wildly simple. Here 
and there a lone oak reared its crowned head — the king of the forest was but a prince 
Ijere — and the green ivy, in queen-like affection embraced lier lord. The tall pine 
waved its dark green tassels, and the changeless evergreen looked silently on. The 
straying wild-rose in the wildest corner of nature's wildness, bloomed never so wildly, 
so fragrantly, so perfectly, as here. The snow-colored lily shared and enhanced the 
picturesque charms, and the meek-eyed violet and sweet-scented clover were as much 
at home among these great ones of the earth, as were their modest sisters on the plains 
beyond, or in the valley beneath. There was wildness in that grandeur, serenity in 
that sublimity more attractive than beauty that wins by its sweetness alone. Not a 
frowning feature in that dark gray rock, or moss-covered wall, but had its ample coun- 
terpart in the dreamy quiet, the spirit-like hush of that goodly land. I looked on with 
a reverence, akin to devotion, for the temple before me bore the impress of ages, 
though it bore no token of decay. I could not but regard it as the shrine of the 
world's best treasure, and longed for once to set my foot within its hallowed precincts. 
Might I hope it? or was the thought presumption.' I resolved to venture theex]>cri- 
nient, and ask admittance there. Being at a loss how to introduce myself, I was mus- 
ing on the project when the sound of voices fell upon my ear. I looked toward the 
speakers: they were a motley group, intently fixed on sonte object of pursuit, and I 
watched their movements. 1 heard but indistinctly, yet soon found they were striving 
for the mastery, and each a competitor for the prize. My own scheme being yet un- 
formed, I drew near, hoping to learn something by observing these strangers. 
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"Agpreed," said aloud voice amongr them; "whoso shall enter yonder gate 'by 
hook or by crook,' shall be acknowledged victors. I am first to try.'* So saying he 
gathered himself up in magnificent haughtiness, cast a lordly glance around, and bade 
the worlcTiook on and admire. " Presume not to ire with me, my inferiors. I go to 
my home in the cloud-capped castle ; nor will I return till I have set my foot upon its 
topmost stone." And with rapid strides he took up his march. But when he would 
put his wondrous self within the gate, behold no servant bade him enter. The bolts 
were too strong, the bars too secure for his nerveless arm ; and hurling a glance of 
scorn and contempt at the porter, he made his headlong way toward the towering 
cliiFs, the outer battlements of the castle. He dared the steep and slippery points, 
exulting in the rashness that should purchase him victory. 

" Who 'b there ?** was heard from within. 

" One who w\\\ scale these walls, and build his nest among the clouds," said Pride. 
«*The eagle has stooped earthward too long. To-morrow the din of applause shall 
deafen you." And he curled his lip disdainfully, and tossed back his head with an 
effort at dignity that brought him to the bottom of the precipice. He was seen no 
more; but from those fearful depths came up with dread emphasis the sound, " Pride 
goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall ;" and crag answered to 
crag in awful reverberation. 

" I will avenge the death of my brother, and storm the old castle," said a shrill tone 
in the company. "You shall proclaim me victor, though revenge and not victory if 
the boon I seek." He made haste, and in a few minutes was at the gate. "Let me 
in ! let me in !" demanded he, in a tone of authority. 

" What want you here .?" was the response. " We are not your kindred, and yout 
fierce little eye looks no claim on us." 

"Claim! you have killed my brother, and I'll be revenged. So let me in — refuse 
me if you dare !" 

"Killed your brother.^ The guilt of murder rests not on the head of any inmate 
of this temple; and we dare preserve its sanctity inviolate. You are but iliy fitted to 
enjoy the peace that pervades our home." 

" I seek not enjoyment. Let me in, or I '11 surprise you by a doom you little 
think of." 

«* He that ruleth his own spirit is better than he that taketh a city," was the calm 
reply. " You can enter as a lover of Peace, as a pupil of Wisdom, but never on the 
authority of a madman." 

"I '11 burn your dwelling," retorted the foe in a paroxysm of rage. 

" Nay, verily ; it cannot be kindled by the flame of Passion. It is proof against the 
torch you hold. Even your burning breath singes not a hair of my head ; the fire- 
flash of your eye is not a lightning that can scorch us." 

" Insulting ! — abusive ! — monstrous ! Shall I endure this ? No; I '11 demolish the 
castle, and shine in the light of its conflagration." 

" He is on fire ! Shower him ! shower him !" shouted several voices at once ; and 
just as he was blustering and storming and spending the fury of his rage upon the 
strong arms of tlfe castle's defence, I beheld, and lo, a flood of pure cold water de- 
scended upon his heated brain, a well-timed warning from the gates of Wisdom. He 
beat a hasty retreat, and sought to hide his disgrace in some dark recess of the forest. 

" What policy !" said one among the lookers-on. " I can enter that abode, and the 
queen herself shall not susp ct me of mischief. As a friend I '11 take possession^ and 
you all shall share largely in the spoils of victory. If I return unhonor.d, call me 
no S3^cophant." So he buttered his mouth, and having conjured up a score of soft 
words, put on one of his most enchanting smiles, and walked leisurely along in the 
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footsteps of his predecessors. With an obsequious bow, and a countenance good na- 
tared oyerroucb, he paid bis devoirs to the keeper of the gate. "Please your honor, 
sir, can a friend set his foot on those splendid grounds, and pay his humble duties to 
the queen ?** 

•'Your name and passport, sir traveller? We never receive those whose object in 
coming is no higher than the gratification of a mere selfish curiosity." 

" As I remarked to your lordship, I wish to pay my honors to your far-famed queen." 

** Our queen, pardon me, is not honored by visitants, who can show no substantial 
reason for calling on her. Her time is devoted to the benefit of her pupils." 

" Then will your worship give me permission to view the wonders I have come so 
far to behold in company with some servant of her majesty?" 

*' Her servants are devoted to the great work for which the edifice was erected. 
They are replenishing the storehouse, and preserving order throughout her vast do- 
minions." 

'* Let me become a servant then. Really I will do any thing that may confer on 
me the honor of having been within this hallowed enclosure." 

<' Undoubtedly, and so would any one. But those who come here for the honor of 
having been here, are the very ones who could gain no honor were they admitted. 
Her servants are selected from the members of her household, and not from those who 
seek their own pleasure under pretence of doing her bidding/" 

"And must I go hence without being able to fulfil the long-desired object of my 
mission ? and may I never hope to gain admittance to society I should prize above 
all other.?" 

«( Go home and unmask yourself; take a lesson or two in the cot of Humility at the 
foot of this hill; obtain a passport from Honesty instead of stealing her cloak — then 
come, if you will, and knock at the gate of Wisdom." He took leave with much af- 
fectation, and hastening to conceal his chagrin, made a misstep that laid him flat in 
the ditch. 

To be coneltukd. 



ENGLISH NURSERIES. 

BY MRS. £. R. STEELE. 



One of the most agreeable things which attract the attention of a stranger in the 
pleasant homes of England, is the docility of the children. Every one knows how 
much the comfort of a house depends upon these little creatures. When they com- 
mand, instead of their parents, they are so many abbots of misrule, subverting all law, 
mnd carrying their disorganizing measures, in spite of all opposition. In those English 
nurseries which ^I have visited, I have never seen an instance of this. There, the 
strictest discipline is enforced ; the parents are acknowledged as holding authority 
OTer the children, and no question is made of their obedience. The father and mother, 
with their grandparents, guardians, and elder relatives, are the "powers that be" to 
them, and are treated with a respect and deference charming to behold. As this re- 
spectful behavior and obedience to elders is habitual, and not only " company beha- 
vior," the visitors of the house are treated in the same deferential manner. I observed 
this in many mansions, an4 will give one instance of the manners of the children ait a 
house where we had been invited to dine 
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The guests had nearly all arrived, and were assembled in the drawing-room, when 
some of the elder children were brought in to be introduced to the strangers. I ex- 
pected the exhibition, which I had too often beheld, of reluctant children dragged up 
to the visitor, urged on with the frequent admonition, ** Speak to the lady, child ! — go 
up to her-7-kis8 her — that's a dear — fie, I 'm ashamed of you !" The child is then 
forced to me and I forced to kiss it, when it is dismissed with a reproof which brings 
a " brawling torrent" from her eyes, while the mother, as she shuts the door, observes, 
'* 'T is always thus. When you wish children to behave the best, they are sure to 
act the worst!" 

With pleased surprise I beheld these children coming smilingly towards us, and 
after putting out their tiny hands to be shaken, or lips to be kissed by us, they per- 
formed the like to the remainder of the guests, and then took their seats in their cor- 
ners and nooks, where they remained quietly gazing at or listening to the company. 
Their manners were easy, but not bold; there was no reluctance, but a gentle timidity, 
which heightened their bloom, and cast their pretty eyes upon thp ground. We de- 
scended to the dining-room, leaving the children alone. When the dinner was over, 
the cloth removed, and the dessert of fruits and wine set upon the board, they were 
once more brought in to us. Places were eagerly made for them among us, and there 
they stood quietly answering our questions, looking upon the good things before them, 
but not presuming to ask for or to touch any. The mother, after waiting awhile, said 
to the eldest, "Will you take a piece of this pine, Maria.?" "Yes, mama, if you 
please," she answered sweetly. The father then, addressing his boy near him, asked 
him what he should like. "An apricot, please^ papa." Aft^r each had received a 
share of the fruit, and each had drank the company's health in a glass of wine, they 
were all dismissed to their nurseries, except the eldest, who returned with us to the 
drawing-room, where she entertained us with some airs upon the piano, which she did 
without manifesting any reluctance, when she also retired. 

I must digress a little here to speak of this custom of giving children wine to drink. 
Setting the temperance question aside, it is a habit to be much deprecated. Wine, if 
used at all, should be reserved as a cordial for the sick or the old ; but to allow chil- 
dren the habitual use of the wine-cup, is, to say the least of it, injurious to them. Its 
nature is exciting and invigorating, and the rapid pulse of a child needs no stimulating, 
its young freshness needs no renewing draught. The English people generally make 
the etiquette of the table such a point in their menage^ that not to drink wine at dinner, 
or not to take certain wines with certain courses, is as heathenish and ungenteel as if 
one ate fish after meat, or used steel forks instead of silver. Hence the slow progress 
of the temperance cause among them. 

One instance of great forbearance and discipline in another family, and I will give 
place to more agreeable contributors. 

We were staying with a friend on a farm in a remote part of the country, where 
primitive customs still remain — among others, that of dining at an earlier hour than is 
customary in cities. Consequently tea was a matter of more importance, and for the 
first time since we had left America, we saw a table spread with cakes and sweets, as 
with us. As we were not to be "made strangers of," the children were allowed to 
take their seats around the board as usual. How often upon such occasions I have 
seen the children stuffed with these dainties, which after hours of headache they had 
been obliged the next day to eject from their little overloaded stomachs. Here, there 
was nothing of this. A pitcher of rich fresh milk, and a plate of brown bread stood 
before them, from which they made their suppers ; while their stout, healthy forms, 
and the smiles of good humor which lighted up their rosy cheeks, told of the success 
of the system upon which they had been reared. They had been taught that tke 
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sweets around them were injurious to them, and that they were only placed there for 
their elders. Their mother, they knew, would give them a share if she thought proper, 
and they quietly awaited her pleasure. They were not however to be entirely de- 
prived of the good things before them. After Louisa had been asked if she would 
like a piece of cake, and had answered, "Yes, please, mama," and the others had said, 
"Thank you, mama," they each received a small portion of sweets, and retired joyous 
and contented with their share. 

After my return I related this to an American mother, who was indignant that chil- 
dren should be treated so harshly. "For her part," she said, "she should never wish 
to withhold anything from her children which she had on the table." What! are 
children with their delicate organization to be fed with the same concentrated and va- 
ried food of their elders ? Must they be brought up to believe every whim should be 
gratified.^ What harm is it if a child is called upon to exercise self-denial, to " bear 
the yoke in his youth" — is it not better thus, when enjoined by affection, and re- 
warded by the approval of those they love, than to have these lessons forced upon 
them by the cold world's teaching.? Alas ! how much of the sorrow and trials of life 
are caused by the fondness of an injudicious mother! 

The great deference to superiors exhibited by the children of England, is to be at- 
tributed in some measure to the government of the country. Society is arranged in 
classes, and each one sees another above him which he cannot enter, and which he 
does not strive to enter. The people are educated to believe all are not equal, and 
each class is taught deference to the class above — and the highest looks to one still 
superior to him in the sovereign, who is above all. A habit of reverence for those in 
authority is thus acquired, and is no doubt carried in their institutions to excess. We, 
on the contrary, err upon the opposite side. Liberty, equality, independence, are de- 
lightful things, and in fact are essential to our happiness. Still, when independence 
degenerates to rudeness, and the "sturdy little republican" is applauded for insolence 
to superiors ; and when respectful attention is refused lest it be an acknowledgment 
of inferiority, the principles of our institutions are mistaken, and we are doing our- 
selves an injury in the eyes of our neighbors. Let us then teach our little republicans 
that civility is not servility, and that respectful behavior is not incompatible with 
freedom. — Mother's Journal. 



THE LADY ARABELLA. 



*»Thy grandmother," said my Uncle Toby, addressing himself to young Arabella, 
just from London, who was playing the Battle of Marengo on the piano — " Thy 
grandmother, child," said he, " used to play on a much better instrument than thine." 

"Indeed," said Arabella, " how could i^ have been better.' You know it is the 
most fashionable instrument, and is used by every body that is any thing." 

*' Your grandmother was something, yet she never saw a piano-forte." 

" But what was the name of the instrument ? Had it strings, or was it pished by 
keys?" ^ 

" You must give me time to recollect the name. It was indeed a stringed instru- 
ment, but was played by the hand." 

" By the hand alone ? How vulgar ! But T protest I should like to see one; and 
papa shall buy me one when I return to London. Do you think we can obtain one.'" 

" No — ^you will not probably find one in London ; but doubtless they may be found 
in some of the country townp*" 
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"How many strings had it? Must one play with both hands? And conld one 
play the doable bass ?** 

" I know not whether it would play double bass, as you call it ; it was played by 
both hands, and bad two strings.'* 

"Two strings only ! Surely you are jesting. How could good music be produced 
by such an instrument when the piano has two or three hundred ?'* 

" O the strings were very long, one about fourteen feet, and the other might be 
lengthened at pleasure, even to fifty, or more." 

** What a prodigious deal of room it must take up ; but no matter, I will have mine 
in the old ball, and papa may have an addition built to it; for he says I shall never 
want for any thing, and so does mamma. Were the strings struck with little mallets, 
like the piano ? or were they snapped, like a harpsichord ?** 

"Like neither of those instruments, as I recollect; but it produced a soft kind of 
bumming music, and was peculiarly agreeable to the husband and relations of the 
performer." 

" O as to pleasing one's husband or relations, that is all Dicky in the Hant-ton,you 
know ; but I am determined to have one at any rate. Was it easi4y learned ? And 
is it taught by French or Italian masters ?" 

" It was easily learned ; but Frenchmen and Italians scarcely dared to show their 
heads in our country in those times." 

" Can you not possibly recollect the name ? How shall we know what to inquire for?" 

"Yes, I do now remember the name, and we must inquire for a spiicNiirG wheel." 



THE LOST CHILDREN. 

BT MRS. L. H. SIOOVRHET. 



There was sickness in the dwelling of the emigrant. Stretched upon his bumble 
bed, he depended on that nursing care which a wife, scarcely less enfeebled than him- 
self, was able to bestow. A child, in its third summer, had been recently laid to its 
last rest, beneath a turf mound under their window. Its image was in the heart of its 
mother, as she tenderly ministered to her husband. 

" Wife, I am afraid I think too much about poor little Thomas. He was so weU 
and rosy, when we left our old home, scarcely a year since. Sometimes I feel, if we 
had but continued there, our darling would not have died." 

The tear which had long trembled, and been repressed by the varieties of conjugal 
solicitude, burst forth at these words. It freely overflowed the brimming eyes, and 
relieved the suffocating emotions which had striven for the mastery. 

'* Do not reproach youmelf, dear husband. His time had come. He is happier 
there than here. J^et us be thankful for those that are spared." 

" It £ems to me that the little girls are growing pale. I am afVaid you confine 
them too closely to this narrow house, and to the sight of sickness. The weather is 
growing settled. Tou had better senA them out to change the air, and run about at 
their will. Mary, lay the baby oA the bed by me, and ask mother to let little sister 
and you go out for a ramble." 

The mother assented, and the children, who were four and six years old, departed 
fall of delight. A clearing had been made in front of their habitation, and by aseend- 

f a knoll in its j^icinity, another dwelling might be seen, environed with the dark 
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spruce and hemlock. In the rear of these houses was a wide expanse of ground, in- 
terspersed with thickets, rocky acclivities, and patches of forest trees, while far away, 
one or two lakelets peered up, with their blue eyes <feeply fringed. The spirits of the 
children, as they entered this unenclosed region, were like those of the birds that sur- 
rounded them. They playfully pursued each other with merry laughter, and such a 
joyous sense of liberty as makes the blood course lightsomely through the veins. 

"LitUe Jane, let us go further than ever we have before. We will see what lies 
beyond those high hills, for it is but just past noon, and we can get back long before 
supper time.'* 

" Oh yes, let us follow that bright, blue bird, and see what he is flying after. But 
don*t go in among those briars that tear the clothes so, for mother has no time to mend 
them." 

" Sister, sweet sister, here are some snowdrops in this green hollow, exactly like 
those in my old, dear garden, so far away. How pure they are, and cool, just like 
the baby's face when the wind blows on it. Father and mother will like us to bring 
them some." 

Filling their little aprons jyith the spoil, and still searching for something new, or 
beautiful, they prolonged their ramble, unconscious of the flight of time, or the extent 
of space they were traversing. At length, admonished by the chillness which often 
marks the declining houri of the early days of Spring, they turned their course home- 
ward. But the returning clue was lost, and they walked rapidly, only to plunge more 
inextricably into the mazes of the wilderness. 

" Sister Mary, are these pretty snowdrops good to eat ? I am so hungry, and my 
feet ache, and will not go." 

" Let nfe lift yon over this brook, little Jane, and hold tighter by my hand, and 
walk as brave as you can, that we may get home, and help mother set the table." 

«* We wont go so fiir the next time, will we ? What is the reason that I cannot see 
any better?" 

•' Is not that the roof of our house, dear Jane, the thin smoke curling up among the 
trees .^ Many times before haVe I thought so and found it only a rock, or a mist." 

As evening drew its veil, the hapless wanderers, bewildered, hurried to and fro 
calling for their parents, or shouting for help, until their strength was exhausted. 
Torn by brambles and their poor feet bleeding from the rocks which strewed their 
path, they sank down, moaning bitterly. The tears that overpowered the heart of a 
timid child who for the first time finds night approaching, without shelter or protec- 
tion, wrought on the youngest to insupportable anguish. The elder, filled with the 
sacred warmth of sisterly affection, after the first paroxysms of grief, seemed to forget 
herself, and sitting upon the damp ground, and folding the little one in her arms, 
rocked her with a gentle movement, soothing and hushing her like a nursling. 

•* Do n't cry — O do n't cry so, dearest : say your prayers, and fear will fly away.'* 

** How can I kneel down here in the dark woods, or say my prayers, when mother 
is not by to hear me ? I think I see a large wolf, with sharp ears, and a mouth wide 
open, and hear noises as of many fierce lions growling." 

•' Dear little Jane, do say, * Our Father who art in heaven.' Be a good girl, and 
when we have rested here awhile, perhaps he may be pleased to send some one to find 
us, and to fetch us home." 

Harrowing was the anxiety in the lowly hut of the emigrant, when day drew to- 
wards its close and the children came not. A boy, their sole assistant in the toils of 
agriculture, at his return from labor, was sent in search of them, but in vain. As 
evening drew on, the inmates of the neighboring house, and those of a small ham- 
let, at a considerable distance, were alarmed, and associated in the pursuit. The 

20 
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agony of the invalid parents, through that night, was unconiroUable ; starting at every 
footstep, shaping out of every breeze the accents of the lost ones returning, or their 
cries of misery. While the morning was yet gray, the father, no longer to be re- 
strained, and armed with supernatural strength, went fortli, amid the ravings of his 
fever, to take part in the pursuit. With fiery cheeks, his throbbing head bound with 
a handkerchief, he was seen in the most dangerous and inaccessible spots— caverns, 
ravines, beetling cliffs— leading the way to every point of peril, in the frenzy of grief 
and disease. 

The second night drew on, with one of those sudden sleet and snow storms which 
sometimes chill tlie hopes of the young Spring. Then was seen a sad sight— a woman 
with attenuated form, flying she knew not whither, and continually exclaiming, "My 
children! my children!" It was fearful to see a creature so deadly pale, with the 
darkness of midnight about her. She heeded no advice to take care of herself, no 
persuasion to return to her home. 

" They call me ! Let me go ! I will lay them in their bed myself. How cold their 
feet are ! What ! is Jane singing her nightly hymn without me ? No, no ! she cries. 
Soine evil serpent has stung her !" and shrieking wildly, the poor mother disappeared, 
like a hunted deer, in the depths of the forest. 

O ! might she but have wrapped them in her arms, as they shivered in their dismal 
recess, under the roots of a tree, uptorn by some wintry tempest ! Yet how could she 
imagine the spot where they lay, or believe that those little wearied limbs had borne 
them, through bog and bramble, more than six miles from the parental door ? In the 
niche which we have mentioned, a faint, moaning sound might still be heard. 

" Sister, do not tell me that we shall never see the baby any more. I see it now, 
and Thomas, too, dear Thonias ! Why do they say he died, and was buried.^ He is 
close by me— just above my head. There are many more babies with him— a host. 
They glide by me, as if they had wings. They look warm and happy. I should be 
glad to be with them, and join their beautiful plays. But O, how cold 1 am ! Cover 
me closer, Mary. Take my head into your bosom." 

*t Pray do not go to sleep quite yet, dear little Jane. I want to hear your voice, and 
to talk with you. It is so very sad to be waking here all alone. If I could but see 
your face when you are asleep, it would be a comfort. But it is so dark, so darkr* 

Rousing herself with difficulty, she unties her apron, and spreads it over the head 
of the child, to protect it from the driving snow j she pillows the cold cheek on her 
breast, and grasps more firmly the benumbed hand, by which she had so faithfully led 
her through all their terrible pilgrimage. There they are ! One moves not. The 
other keeps vigil, feebly giving utterance, at intervals, to a low, suffocating spasm, 
from a throat dried with hunger. Once more she leans upon her elbow to look on the 
face of the little one, for whom as a mother she has cared. With love strong as death 
she comforts herself that her sister slumbers calmly, because the stroke of the de- 
stroyer has silenced her sobbings. 

Ah ! why came ye not hither, torches that gleam through the wilderness, and men 
who shout to each other? why came ye not this way? See ! how they plunge into 
morasses ; they cut their path through tangled thickets, they ford waters, they ascend 
mountains, they explore forests— but the lost are not found. 

The third and fourth nights come, and depart. Still the woods are filled with eager 
searchers. Sympathy has gathered them from remote settlements. Every log cabin 
sends forth what it can spare for this work of pity and of sorrow. They cross each 
other's track. Incessantly they interrogate and reply. But in vain. The lost are 
not found. 

In her mournful dwelling, the mother sat motionless. Her infant was upon her 
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lap. The strong duty to succor its helplessness grappled with the mightrof grief, and 
prevailed.' Her eyes were rivetted upon its brow. No sound passed her white lips. 
Pitying women, from distant habitations, gathered around and wept for her. They 
even essayed some words of consolation. But she answered nothing. She looked not 
toward them. She ha.d no ear for human voices. Tn her soul was the perpetual cry 
of the lost. Nothing overpowered it but the wail of her living babe. She ministered 
to its necessities, and that heaven-inspired impulse saved her. She had no longer 
any hope for those who had wandered away. Horrid images were in her fancy — the 
ravening beast, black pits of stagnant water, birds of fierce beak, venomous, coiling 
snakes. She bowed herself down to them, and travailed as in the birth hour, fearfully 
and in silence. But the helpless babe on her bosom touched an electric cord, and 
saved her from despair. Maternal love, with its pillar of cloud and of flame, guided 
her through the desert that she perished not. 

Sunday came, and the search was unabated. It seemed only marked by a deeper 
tinge of melancholy. The most serious felt it fitting to go forth at that sacred season 
to seek the lost, though not like their Master girded with the power to save. Parents 
remembered that it might have been their own little ones, who had thus strayed from 
the fold, and with their gratitude, took something of the mourner's spirit into their 
hearts. Even the sad hope of gathering the dead for the sepulchre, the sole hope that 
now sustained their toil, began to fade into doubt. As they climbed over huge trees, 
which the winds of Winter had prostrated, or forced their way among rending bram- 
bles, sharp rocks, and close-woven branches, they marvelled how such fragile forms 
could have endured hardships by which the vigor of manhood was impeded and per- 
plexed. 

The echo of a gun rang suddenly through the forest. It was repeated. Hill to hill 
bore the thrilling message. It was the concerted signal that their anxieties were 
ended. The hurrying seekers followed its sound. From a commanding cliff, a white 
flag was seen to float. It was a herald that the lost were found. 

There they were, near the base of a wooded hillock, half cradled among the roots 
of an uptorn chestnut. There they lay, cheek to cheek, hand clasped in hand. The 
blasts had mingled in one mesh their dishevelled locks, for they had left home with 
their poor heads uncovered. The youngest had passed away in sleep. There was no 
contortion on her brow, though her features were sunk and sharpened by famine. 

The elder had borne a deeper and longer anguish. Her eyes were open, as though 
she had watched till death came — watched over that little one ; through those daya 
and nights of terror, she had cared and sorrowed like a mother. Strong and rugged 
men shed tears, when they saw she had wrapped her in her own scanty apron, and 
striven with her embracing arms to preserve the warmth of vitality, even after the 
cherished spirit had fled away. The glazed eyeballs were strained, as if to the last 
they had been gazing for her father's roof, or the wreath of smoke that should guide 
her there. 

Sweet sisterly love ! so patient in all adversity, so faithful unto the end, found it 
not a Father's house, where it might enter with the little one, and be sundered no 
more ? Found it not a fold, whence no lamb can wander and be lost ? a mansion 
where there is no death, neither sorrow nor crying ' Forgot it not all its sufierings 
for joy, at that dear Redeemer's welcome, which in its cradle it had been taught to 
lisp — '* Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.'" — Christian Souvenir for 184^. 



To some warm heart the poorest dust is dear ; 
From some kind eye the meanest claim a tear. 
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Original. 
REFLECTIONS 

Oir TISITIKG THE HOUSE OF MT FATHER. 



BT MRS. M. L. OARDIKBR. 



Father, mother, sister, brother, 

Tell me, where are ye 1 
I gaze around where once yon stood. 
In age, in jonth, in womanhood^ 

I look, bat cannot see 
Those forms which once assembled here. 
The lovM, the beantifUl, the dear, 

Who worshipped round one shrine j 
Bow'd round one altar, whose pure light 
Rose morn and eve, divinely bright, 
A well-rsmember'd lovely sight, 

Seal'd on this heart of mine. 

Where are those forms so heavenly fair ? 
Where are those brows furrow'd with care ? 
Gone, fled, dispersed, like empty air, 
Passed like a dream away. 

I look around, but cannot see 
Aught of that happy -family, 

Save one lone sister near; 
My heart is sad, my eye is dim — 
The bible, prayer, the cradle hymn. 
Like bubbles on the sea they swim. 

Visions forever dear ! 
Amid their varied colors bright 
1 saw them vanish from my sight — 
Sag Harbor, L. /., Dec. 1842. 



They fled, and wrapped this world in night. 

And veiled this misty sphere ; 
And now amid the present scene. 
The past is though it ne'er had been. 

Again, I see assembled here, 
The loved, the beautiful, the dear, 

A strange mysterious race 3 
Around the board they gather now, 
With sunny smiles on each fair brow, 

V While a young cherub face 
Lights up the scene, with eyes of blue, 
A gem as bright as morning dew, 

Just lit upon the earth 3 
Who in their turn shall quickly glide, 
Adown Time's ever-hurrying tide 5 
And e'en their memories, like a dream. 
Shall o'er the future faintly gleam, 

Like tales of joy and mirth. 

Thus, as the wave with ceaseless force. 
Bears on another in its course. 

And dashes on the strand. 
We too shall float unconscious on. 
And those we leave will say, Tliey're gone— 

Gone to the " Spirit Land." 



Sweetness of Nature. Surely there is nothing in the world short of the most 
undivided reciprocal attachment, which has such power oyer the workings of the hu- 
man heart, as the mild sweetness of Nature. The most ruffled temper, when emerg- 
ing from the town, will subside into a calm at the sight of a wild stretch of landscape 
reposing in the twilight of a fine evening. It is then the spirit of peace settles upon 
the heart, unfetters the thoughts, and elevates the soul to the Creator. It is then we 
behold the Parent of the universe in his works; — we see his grandeur in earth, sea, 
and sky ', — we feel his affection in the emotions which they raise, and half mortal, 
half etherealized, forget where we are, in the anticipation of what the world must be, 
of which this lovely earth is merely a shadow. — Miss Porter. 



Friendship. The firmest friendships have been formed in mutual adversity, as 
iron is most strongly united by the fiercest flame. 
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Onginal. 
SARAH FOREST; OR, THE GUARDIAN. 

BY C. W. ATWELL. 

** Go<»D moraing, good morning, Jim ; how are you to-daj?" 

»* Quite comfortable, thank you — how is it with you, Tom, after your last night*! 
entertainment?" 

" O, nicely, nicely, we had a fine time on't, didn't we ?" 

" Yes, and I thought you were almost in paradise ; — with your Sarah by your side, 
you looked happy as need be ! but really, Tom, I fear you are too joyous in anticipa^ 
tioD of your good fortune. I fear something will happen to mar your prospects." 

** O, 'pose it ! I'm not afraid of that, I assure you. I know Sarah loves me, and will 
marry me in spite of that rich old uncle, her niggardly guardian. " 

<* But, Tom, something unpleasant may happen, if she is not persuaded actually to 
abandon you. She is yet young and under the guardian care of a man who will do 
any thing to gratify his own selfish ambition, and who is desirous of forming a con- 
nection with the family of the city mayor. Sarah is yet young, and, if like most of 
her sex, may by dint of flattery and force be made to yiel^ to almost any thing." 

«' You are not sure of that; you are not so well acquainted with her as I am — I am 
not in the least afraid of her being persuaded away. Sarah is young, to be sure, but 
uhe possesses fully the firmness and decision of character of riper years, and far too 
much good sense to become the wife of a man old enough to b^ her father." 

" Yes, I know Sarah is a noble girl, but still if you knew what I know, I think you 
also would not be without your fears." 

" Well, what do you know .'" 

** I was down to her uncle's the other day, and he was telling me of his intention* 
respecting his niece. He said he did not know as she would be willing to marry the- 
colonel, but he guessed she could be made to consent. He said as he had no heir he- 
should put fiye thousand dollars with the property her father left her, and then if 
that would not do, he had it in his power to compel her to accede to his wishes by 
withholding from her, her own property.*' 

** An infamous old scoundrel, what does he mean ?" \ 

*' Why he means to oblige her to marry the person of his choice, not hers," 

While the friends were thus conversing together, a scene of quite a dififerent nature* 
was transacted in another part of the city. A young girl of seventeen was seated by 
the parlor fire of one of the most splendidly furnished apartments of the eity. Her 
brow wore an expression of gloom and distractedness that told of some mighty ab- 
sorbing subject that engrossed all her thoughts and filled her whole mind. An elderly 
man entered the apartment and regarding her wifb an eye of suspicion for a moment,, 
thus addressed her : ^ 

«* I think you were a little too familiar for a person of your birth and standing, with 
Mr. Holmes, last evening." 

The lady looked up with something of surprise in her countenance, and replied : 
«* Too familiar with him ! I hope you do not think it a disgrace to any lady to be familiar 
with such a man as Thomas Holmes .' ' 

«< Why, yes, surely I do. For a lady of your rank and distinction^ to be aeen con* 
versing or associating more than the rules of etiquette render it indispensable, with a 
merchant's son, and that too, with one who every day stands behind his father'a- 

20» 
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counter, turning over clothe, or telling sixpences and shillings, is certainly a disgrace : 
and such a one, as, if often repeated, she cannot easily outgrow. I felt very sorry to 
see it last night, and especially as Esquire Rowland was present to be a witness.*' 

For a moment her countenance glowed with indignation^ and she replied, " If it be 
dishonorable to follow some useful calling that can render one serviceable to the 
world, then I suppose that to say one is an honorable man, is to say that he is toa 
profligate and too proud to work, that he lives in idleness, is a tax upon his friends, 
and an incumbrance upon society. If those are yotir views, then, in your estimation, 
is Colonel Rowland an honorable man, and Mr. Holmes a man with whom to associate 
must bring an irretrievable tarnish of reputation." 

Esquire Forest with difficulty suppressed the rising of anger that swelled his bosom, 
while be replied, ** I hope you do not mean ta speak contemptuously of Colonel 
Rowland." 

" I mean," replied his niece," that Col. Rowland is precisely of that class of young 
men, far too numerous in community., who consider any other employment than 
promenading the streets, visiting bar-rooms, or attending clubs and parties, puffing 
cigars and the news of the day, as beneath their dignity : and who, should fortune at 
some future day prove less propitious, can scarcely fail of becoming a tax and s 
burthen upon community, and a curse to themselves.'* 

Esquire Forest, vexed and chajifallen, suddenly left the room. 

Miss Forest (who was a brother's child,) rose and walked the ffoor with perturbed 
step. " Uncle," said she to herself, " wants me to marry Col. Rowland, but I'd sooner 
marry the son of the poorest mechanic in the city. Col. R. is now rich, but he has 
formed the worst of habits ; — and ten to one if he does not yet become poor ; and 
besides, he is one of the most puffiing, foppish, disgusting young men I ever met with. 
The old man may set his heart at rest as soon as be pleases, for he will never persuade 
me to marry such a man as Col. Rowland, I can tell him." 

The next evening, unknown to her guardian, she had an interview with her lover. 
She related to him the conversation that had passed between herself and uncle, ex- 
pressing in strong and unqualified terms her deep contempt for his heartless ambition^, 
and again (as many times before) they exchanged vows of undying constancy and 
love. 

A few evenings subsequent Esquire Forest errtered the parlor in which was seated 
his niece, and drawing a chair close by her side, with an air of unusnal consequence, 
thus addressed her: — "Come, Sarah, lay aside your sewing and listen tome; fori 
have something to communicate." The young lady did as desired without offering 
any reply. " I have long felt desirous, said the old man, to see you settled in life, 
and in the possession and enjoyment of the estate left you by your worthy father ; 
and I think that now an opportunity presents itself. Col. Rowland — the finest man 
ID the city, as well as the wealthiest, wishes to make you his wife. He is a little 
older than yourself, but, then, he is rich, and I have no doubt but he will be " 

He was proceeding, but the young lady interrupted him by exclaiming with a good 
deal of earnestness, — " Oh ! uncle ! I wish that you would never mention that matter 
again. I am sure that I never can think of marrying that man ! Why he is twenty 
years older than I am !" 

"O well," replied the esquire, with an assumed look and tone of complacency, 
" no matter for that, he has so much money, and owns such a splendid house, and 
rides in such an elegant carriage, and has every thing «o nice, — there is not another 
such a chance in the city." 

" No ! (responded the lady) there is not another such a chance for a life of wretch' 
tdncBs and miiwryr" 
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" Wretchedness and misery !" exclaimed the esquire in anger; " Sarah, what do 
you mean?" 

" I mean," she replied, " that Col. Rowland is a profligate, worthless fellow. He 
has money to recommend him, and that is all !" 

" Well, then, you will not marry him will you .^" warmly responded the old man. 

" No !" was the prompt reply. 

Rising up hastily to leave the room, he replied, " Then I will see how long your 
pride and haughtiness will hold out." 

As lie passed out, the harsh grating of the lock as he bolted the door, leaving her 
access only to one small room, a sleeping apartment, told her plainly she was a 
prisoner. 

For some time she sat still in her chair, revolving in her mind the difficulties of her 
situation, and planning means of escape from the despotic power of her tyrannical 
guardian. It was late when she retired, and then it was not to rest, and be refreshed 
by sleep. Long did she tumble and toss on her bed, and many were the tears with 
which she that night bedewed her pillow, and many and strong in faitli were the 
prayers she poured out before that throne 

** Where the humblest thought and simplest word, 
If spoken aright can plead unheard.'' 

Hour after hour passed away, and still sleep came not. At last she slept a trou- 
bled, dreamy sleep; and in the visions that passed before her mind's eye, she was 
with her beloved Thomas. 

Beneath the umbrageous foliage of some fruit trees, in a retired corner of the garden, 
they held sweet converse. It was a spot endeared to them by many a pleasing re 
miniscence, for here in life's earlier day, had they passed mahy a joyous hour. 

Seated on a grass-grown plat, formed more by nature than by art, they conversed 
of the scenes of by-gone days, when in youthful rnirthfulness and glee, they sportively 
chased the gaudy butterfly from flower to flower, or plucked the wild rose that 
grew in a beautiful arbor that in childhood's hours they had oft frequented. And 
when the tone of thought took another theme, and they spoke of their increasing at- 
tachment from earliest years, and love's honeyed accents, in sweetness trembled from 
each lip, and the hand returned the fond pressure it received, then it was that each 
vibratory cord of life gave a thrill of joy, and 

" Hope's bland wreath the shuddering victim crown'd." 

But, ah ! how strange the flights of the imagination, when not under the restraining 
influence of the judgment. 

Suddenly the scene was changed ; she was fervidly pacing the narrow limits of her 
prison apartment. From the grated window that overlooked a spacious back yard, 
where she had often met her Thomas, she saw a well-known form approaching; and 
as she saw him linger beneath the wide-spreading branches of a mighty elm, where 
but the evening previous she had vowed to meet him at that hour — she turned in- 
voluntarily to the door, and when a consciousness of her situation rushed upon her 
mind, rousing all its frenzied energies, she laid hold of the door with almost super- 
human strength and sought to wrench it from its fastenings. Unsuccessful here, she 
flew to the window, but with the effort she awoke. She was in a profuse perspiration, 
her pillow wet with tears, and her strength in a state of little less than utter prostra- 
tion. Her eyes red and swollen with weeping, seemed as bloodless orbs of light, 
dimly seen through the red halo that encircled them. The sun was high in the 
heavens when she awoke, and hastily attiring herself, she stood by her window lan- 
guidly gazing out upon the broad bosom of the rippling waters, when a noise at the 
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door attracted her attention, and the jiext moment her uncle stood before her. Eye- 
ing the young maiden for a moment with a scrutinizing glance, he announced that 
breakfast was nearly ready, and then suddenly withdrew. 

When the tinkling of the bell summoned the family around the breakfast table, 
Sarah appeared with the rest, but the sweet smile that usually played upon her brow 
and dimpled her lip, imparting to her countenance such bewitching tenderness, was 
gone. 

The domestics and family looked at her with surprise, anxiously enquiring if her 
health was good, &c. &c. She ate but little, and soon lefl the room. She had been 
but a short time alone, when her uncle again came in and seated himself on the sofa, 
seemed disposed to enter into conversation. Afler some little time he managed to 
turn the conversation upon the theme of the last evening. With all the sageness of 
the philosopher he reasoned of the advantages resulting from a union with Colonel 
Rowland, and argued the necessity of a compliance with his wishes ; but he reasoned 
in vain. Refusing all reconciliation she positively declared that she never would 
listen to any such overtures — that she should prefer a life of poverty and servitude 
with a man she could love, to one of ease and luxury with a person she detested and 
abhorred. It was but illy that Esquire Forest attempted to conceal his vexation at this, 
while for a time longer he sought to reason the case, and convince her of her foolish 
obstinacy, as he termed it. 

Finding her determined, the unrelenting uncle again left her, saying as he did bo, 
you will have time to repent of your improvident conduct at leisure, for you jviU not 
again leave this room, until you are glad to comply with my requisitions. 

Again she was confined to the narrow limits of a small parlor and a sleeping apart- 
ment adjoining. 

Without attempting to portray the anguish of her feelings, suffice it to say, that 
lor several days, her door was opened only by her uncle and aunt to bring her food, 
while from her countenance it was evident that a most fearful change was being 
wrought upon her physical as well as her mental constitution. Sleepless nights were 
increased, and added unto sorrowing restless days. A burning fervid glow was upon 
her brow and cheek, or anon displaced by a sallow death-like paleness. Towards 
morning of the seventh day of her confinement, the inmates of the mansion were 
suddenly awakened in alarm by a doleful outcry in one of the back apartments, from 
nobody knew who, or what. I said nobody knew, but I mistook ; there was one who 
seem^ readily to divine the cause. Esquire Forest hastened to the apartments which 
we have already described as the prison of the unfortunate Sarah. Opening the door 
a heart-rending spectacle J)resented itself to his view. The unfortunate young lady 
raving in delirium, at sight of him, fled, as if alarmed at his presence, to the most 
distant corner of the room, and here crouching with hands and arms uplifted in 
affright, uttered cries of terror that were enough to send a thrill of horror and dismay 
to any heart, much less to one crimsoned with guilt and shame. By this time the 
domestics and other members of the family were crowding into the room, in mute as- 
tonishment wondering at the scene before them. By order of the esquire, they took 
her from her retreat, and placed her on the bed, while one went in haste to procure a 
physician. 

In a few moments Doct. Spael arrived, who quickly pronounced the patient in a 
high fever, the effect of over-much excitement and fatigue of mind and body. He 
succeeded after the lapse of some little time, in restoring her partially to her right 
mind, but even this partial sanity was of short duration, for in a few hours she again 
became delirious ; but now while she was perfectly unconscious of her true condition, 
she seemed perfectly to comprehend the cause of her misfortunes, and bitterly accused 
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her uncle and annt, or any others who might stand near, of their anfeeling treatment 
and cruelties practiced towards her. Thus things went on for some days, when the 
physician pronounced her case hopeless. 

During the whole of her illness. Esquire Forest manifested a great anxiety for the 
result, but it was now that the lashings of conscience seemed to goad him almost to 
madness. He sent for Mr. Holmes, and on his arrival, with tears, and an earnestness 
of manner, far more affecting than tears, besought his forgiveness, confessing himself 
the cause of their calamity, and assuring him that if his niece should be spared, he 
would no longer oppose their marriage, but would do all in his power towards the 
consummation of their union and happiness. The most skilful aid was obtained, but 
to no good effect. She continued to decline, until from hour to hour, she was expected 
to expire. This was towards evening of the fourteenth day of her illness. For hours 
she raved in delirium, sometimes thinking they were trying to kill her, and at other 
times, imagining herself immured in a dungeon, or begging them with imploring 
looks and agonizing gestures not to prolong her tortures, but to release her from her 
torments by putting an end at once to her existence. At this time the distress endur- 
ed by the esquire was more than pen or tongue can describe. J^e walked the floor 
almost in paroxysms of agony, bitterly accusing himself as the author of their mis« 
fortunes — and as she gradually sank away, he seemed to lose all self-control, crying 
aloud, and calling upon her to return, or abjuring the physician. to save her. 

Contrary to the expectations of all, at last she began to recover, and in a short time 
fell into a refreshing slumber, the first she had enjoyed for more than three days. 
She awoke much refreshed, and it was evident that her disorder had taken a favorable 
turn. 

The ]}rogTes8 of recovery was slow, and at times doubtful. It was not until the 
expiration of several weeks, that she had so far recovered, as to be able to sit up and 
converse. Esquire Forest remained true to his promise. He no longer opposed the 
visits of young Holmes, but favored his suit. He said he had learned too truly to 
need a second lesson, that it was dangerous to sport with the affections, or to sacrifice 
hearts to ambition. 

The day at length arrived that was to witness the union of Thomas Holmes and 
Sarah Forest. A large and joyous assembly were present to witness the ceremony, 
and when at last the venerable man of God arose to perform the solemn rite that 
made the twain one .flesh, a sensation of delight thrilled the audience ; an approval 
of the union of hands whose hearts had long been united. 



Sympathy. He is more likely to be kind to a stranger, who knows the heart of a 
stranger. Who ever thinks of repairing to the gay and dissipated in the hour of 
trouble? What interest will he feel in my grief, who never wept himself? The 
tenderest and most active sympathy flows from experience. What does a king know 
of the miseries of his subjects ? He never looked into their hovel ; never tasted their 
bitter bread. They whose condition ar office exempts them from the common vexa- 
tions and distresses of life, are always the most insensible to the duties and calls of 
compassion. — Rev, William Jay. 



To be satisfied with the acquittal of the world, though accompanied with the secret 
condemnation of conscience, this is the mark of a little mind; but it requires a soul of 
no common stamp to be satisfied with his own acquittal, and to despise the condemna- 
tion of the world. 
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INEZ DE CASTRO. 

BY LORD WM. LENNOX. 

Bright be the place of thy soul ! 

No lovelier spirit than thine 

E'er burst iVom its mortal control, 

In the orbs of the blessed to shine ! Byron. 

TUE royal monastery of Alcobaca is situated in a pretty village of the same name, 
about fifteen leagues north of Lisbon ; it is well sheltered, particularly toward the 
west, by rising grounds, which gradually ascend to an immense elevation. It was 
founded in the year 1170, by Alphonso, the first kipg of Portugal, in consequence of 
taking the fortress of Santarem from the Moors, the capture of which he previously 
avowed to commemorate by a monastery. A Portuguese writer, in speaking of this 
magnificent structure, says its cloisters are cities, its sacristy a church, and the church 
a basilisk. Contiguous to the transept of the church belonging to this convent, there 
is a Gothic mausoleum of hewn stone, in the middle of which are two magnificent 
sepulchres of white marble, containing the remains of Don Pedro the first, king of 
Portugal, and of Donna Inez de Castro, his consort. A recumbent efiigy of each is 
placed on their respective tombs, by which the former is represented by a long beard, 
a severe countenance, and in the act of drawing his sword. The latter is represented 
with a beautiful innocent countenance, dressed in royal robes, and adorned with a dia- 
dem. There are but few personages recorded in history who have been oftener cele- 
brated by dramatic writers than this unfortunate princess. There have been no lefts 
than five tragedies formed from her pitiful narrative, the simple facts of whi(;hf with- 
out having occasion to resort to fiction, are sufficient to fill up all the scenes of pity 
and terror, and to show to what length love and revenge are capable of transporting 
the human mind. 

Don Pedro, son of Alonzo the Fourth, king of Portugal, and heir-apparent to the 
crown, having fallen in love with a lady of the court, named Donna Inez de Castro, 
thought he could not share the crown which awaited him with a more amiable per- 
son. She united to all the charms of beauty the most amiable and accomplished man- 
ners. The prince, waiving all considerations of birth and fortune, was privately mar- 
ried to her by the bishop of Guarda. Notwithstanding the nuptials were performed 
with all the secrecy imaginable, yet they reached the king's ear, who had premedita- 
ted a consort for Don Pedro in the King of Castile's daughter. He questioned him as 
to the truth of the report ; but knowing his father's arbitrary disposition, he thought 
it prudent then to conceal the fact. The nobility, also, had intimation of the mar- 
riage, and the preference given to Inez had awakened their jealousy. Hence they 
took every opportunity of representing her as a woman of the greatest ambition, and 
pretended that very fatal consequences were to be apprehended from such an alliance ; 
they also condemned the prince as a rash and disobedient son. The king, who was 
a man of weak understanding, gave ear to their calumny, and they worked upon his 
passions to that degree that he resolved to murder the unfortunate princess. Accord- 
ingly, he set out to perpetrate the horrid deed, accompanied by three of his courtiers, 
and a number of armed men. Donna Inez at this time resided in Coimbra, in the 
palace of Santa Clara, where she passed her time in the most private manner, educa- 
ting her children, and attending to the duties of her domestic affairs. The prince 
unfortunately was abroad on a hunting party when the king arrived. The beautiful 
victim came out to meet him, with her two infant children, who clung about his knees, 
screaming aloud for mercy. She prostrated herself at his feet, bathed them with 
tears, and supplicated pity for her children, beseeching him to banish her to some 
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remote desert, where she would gladly wander an exile with her babes. The feelings 
of nature arrested his arm, just raised to plunge a dagger in her breast. But his 
counsellors, urging the necessity of her death, and reproaching him for his disregard 
to the welfare of the nation, he relapsed into his former resolution, and commanded 
them to dispatch her ; at^hich they rushed forward, regardless of the cries of beauty 
and innocence, and instantly struck off her head. Soon after the above transaction 
the prince arrived, but, alas! he found those eyes that were used to watch his return 
with impatience closed in death ! The sight of his beloved Inez weltering in gore 
filled his mind with distraction, and kindled every spark of revenge within his soul. 
In all the agony of rage he called aloud on the avenging hand of Heaven to punish 
those monsters who had deprived him of all he held dear upon earth. As soon as her 
honored remains were interred, he put himself at ihe head of an army who sympa- 
thized with his distress; they carried fire and sword through the adjacent provinces, 
and laid waste the estates of the murderers. The royal troops could not oppose them ; 
they fled at the appearance of the gallant avengers of Innocence. But the king, 
wretched man ! could not fly from himself; the cries of his grandchildren still echo- 
ed in his ears, and the bleediqg image of their unfortunate mother was still before his 
eyes. Death, at length, commiserated his situation, and he expired full of repent- 
ance for his accumulated crimes. He was an undutiful son, an unnatural and cruel 
father. The prince now ascended the throne in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 
He no sooner obtained the power than he meditated to revenge the death of his be- 
loved Inez. The three murderers, namely, Pedro Coello, Diego Lopez Pacheo, and 
Alvaro Gonsalvez, had fled into Castile, previous to the death of the late king. The 
prince ordered them to be tried on a charge of high treason ; and being found guilty, 
their effects were confiscated. Next he contrived to seize their persons, by agreeing 
with the King of Castile that both should reciprocally deliver up the Portuguese and 
Castilian fugitives who sought protection in their respective dominions. Gonsalvez 
and Coello were accordingly arrested, and sent in chains to Portugal ; Pacheo escaped 
into France. The king was at Santarem when the delinquents were brought to him, 
and instantly ordered them to be laid on a pyre that was previously formed, contingu- 
OU9 to which he had a banquet prepared. 

We drop a veil over their lingering tortures before the torch was kindled. They 
equalled those of the Inquisition in its darkest day — 

" The Inquisition, with her burning feast, 
The faitli'd red * auto' fed with human fuel." 

Finally, this pyre was set in a blaze, in presence of which the king dined. Having 
thus far appeased his insatiable thirst of revenge, he ordered his marriage with Donna 
Inez to be published throughout the kingdom ; then her body was taken out of the 
sepulchre, covered with regal robes, and placed on a magnificent throne, around which 
his ministers assembled, and did homage to their lawful queen. After this ceremony 
her corpse was translated from Coimbra to Alcobaca with a pomp hitherto unknown ; 
though the distance between these two places is fifty-two miles, yet the road was 
lined on both sides, all the way, with people holding lighted tapers. The funeral was 
attended by all the nobles in Portugal, dressed in long mourning cloaks; their ladies 
also attending in white mourning veils. The cloud which the above disaster cast 
over the mind of Don Pedro was never totally dispersed; and as he lived in a state of 
celibacy the remainder of his life, agreeably to his vow, there was nothing to divert 
his attention from ruminating on the fate of his beloved wife. The impression her 
death made on him was strongly characterized, not only in the tortures he inflicted on 
her murderers, but also in the acts of his administration, which, from their severity, 
induced his countrymen to give him the appellation of Pedro the Cruel. 
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THE ARABIAN HORSE. 

A most moving incident, illustrative of the extraordinary strength, as well as at- 
tachment of the Arab horses is given by Lamartine, in his beautiful travels in the 
East: 

** An Arab chief with his tribe, had attacked in the night a caravan of Damascus, 
and plundered it : when loaded with their spoil, however, the robbers were overtaken 
in their return by some horsemen of the Pacha of Acre, who killed several, and 
bound the remainder with cords. In this state of bondage, they brought one of the 
prisoners, named Abou el Marck, to Acre, laid him, bound hand and foot, wounded 
as he was, at the entrance of their tent, as they slept during the night. Kept awake 
by the pain of his wounds, the Arab heard his horse's neigh at a little distance, and 
being desirous to stroke, for the last time, the companion of his life, he dragged him- 
self up, bound as he was, to his horse, which was picketed at a short distance. " Poor 
friend," said he, " what will you do among the Turks ? You will be shut up under 
the roof of a khan, with the horses of a pacha or an aga ; no longer will the women 
and children of the tent bring you barley, camel's milk, or dourra, in the hollow of 
their hand ; no longer will you gallop free as the wind of Egypt in the desert ; no 
longer will you cleave with ypur bosom the waters of the Jordan, which cool your 
sides, as pure as the foam of your lips. If I am to be a slave, at least may you go 
free. Go ; return to the tent, which you know so well ; tell my wife that Abou el 
Marck will return no more ; but put your head still in the folds of the tent, and lick 
the hand of my children." 

With these words, as his hands were tied, he undid with his teeth the fetters which 
held the courser bound, and set him at liberty ; but the noble animal, on receiving 
its freedom, instead of bounding away to the desert, bent its head over its master, and 
seeing him in fetters and on the ground, took his clothes gently in his teeth, lifted 
him up, and set off at full speed towards home. Without ever resting, he made 
straight for the distant, but well-known tent, in the mountains of Arabia. 

He arrived there in safety, and laid his master safe down at the feet of his wife and 
children, and immediately dropped down dead with fatigue. The whole tribe mourned 
him ; the poets celebrated his fidelity ; and his name is still constantly in the mouths 
of the Arabs of Jericho.** 

This beautiful anecdote paints the manners and the horses of Arabia, better than a 
thousand volumes. It is unnecessary to say, afler it, the Arabs are, and ever will bc^ 
the first horsemen, and have the finest race of horses, in the world. 



That politeness which we put on, in order to keep the assuming and the pre- 
sumptuous at a proper distance, will generally succeed. But it sometimes happens, 
that these obtrusive characters are on such excellent terms with themselves that they 
put down this very politeness to the score of their own great merits and high pre- 
tentions, meeting the coldness of our reserve with a ridiculous condescension of 
familiarity, in order to set us at ease with ourselves. To a bystander few things are 
more amusing than the cross play, underplot, and final eclaircissements which this 
n&istake invariably occasions. 



THE LADY'S PEARL. 



MAT, 1843. 



OngiBal. 
MAT. 

BT HXimT B. TAPPAir. 



I, 

I LOTS the gentle Toice of Spring, 
In the merry month of May ; 

And the joyoos song of birds, tbtt aiog 
Blithely, the livelong day. 

When fields a uew-born glory wear, 

And shed sweet fVagrance on the air. 

II. 
I love its tone j most atraagely sweet} 

i love no other, so; 
And kindly, doth it ever greet 

My ear, where'er I go. 
A song of glorioQs liberty. 
To that wild and antaaght melody ! 

III. 

I love its birds upon the wing 
Each sunny Summer's day; 

I lore their music, when they sing 
To chase dull tfaoight away. 

Orateful, they render in their lays 

Sweet tribute, to their God, of praise. 

IV. 
I love its flowers, because they bring 

A pleasant thought to me, 
Of Him, who on each lowly thing, 

Looketh so tenderly. 
And colors. glowing rich and rare. 
His skilful hand hath pencilled there. 

V. 
I love its woods, away to roam, 

With the deer, as fleet and free; 
To tread the paths of my forest home, 

In boyhood's liberty ! 
To seek for birds in spreading trees, 
And follow the chaee of singing bees* 
Botion, 1843. 



VI. 



I loTe them well; for these I 'Te stnjed 

To the spot I loved the best. 
When green leaves gave a pleastnt ifa«d«y 

And birds sang me to rest. 
I have no thought of sadness, when 
1 sit me down and feel as then, 

VII. 
I love its streams; they seem to teU 

A joyous tale to nte. 
How they broke away from their icy cell 

In their longing to be free. 
I smile as they press so gaily along, 
With a thrill, and a leap, and ripple and song! 

VIII. 
I love its skies ; ('t is not the hue 

Of the Autumn time, I love,) 
Methinks an emblem is its blue. 

Of purity above. 
And upward, I am wont to look. 
When I would read my Maker's boo^ 

IX. 
I love its showers ; a pleasant thing. 

Is the cool and gentle rain« 
When it cometh from the sky, to briiig 

life to the flowers again. 
And vvelcome, to the thirsty breast 
Of earth, when it lieth there to rest. 



§0 do I love the voice of Spring 

In the merry month of May ; 
And thus it is, that \ would sing 

To thee, — my youthful lay. 
Go forth ! live with these Kving things abroad. 
And yeu wHl thus, have better thoughts of God. 
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Originil. 
JULIEN ST. EVA. 

TRAHSLATBD FROM TUK PRKHCH. 
BT MRS. M. O. STBYEirS. , 

JuLiEii St. Eya had just finished his medical studies. Fortune smiled upon him, 
■id his heart was buoyant with youth and hope. The companions of his studies were 
mostly young men of dissolute morals, who openly avowed tlieir disbelief in religion. 
St. Eva became imbued with their opinions, and soon plunged deeper than any of 
them into the dark abyss of skepticism. He flattered himself that he had acquired a 
wonderful control oyer his own passions, and an immense superiority over the rest of 
mankind. 

Every thing relating to ordinary life was uninteresting to St. Eva. He did not wish 
to resemble any person, and boasted of his indifference to every thing which engages 
the attention of others. He delighted in those scenes which excite, amaze and terrify, 
for he wished to accustom his mind to great emotions. 

St. Eva became the most absurd of his absurd brotherhood — their 6hief. The orna- 
ments of his chamber showed the progress he had made in their gloomy principles. 
Among the bones, odd limbs-, Death's heads and trophies from various dead bodies 
with which his walls were adorned, was the skull of his dearest friend(?) whom he 
had lately killed in a duel, at the termination of a masked ball, where they had quar- 
relled. Near this was one of a young girl, whom ho had loved. No : St. Eva was 
incapable of loving; perhaps he imagined himself in love with her, before he became 
■o much elevated above the sentiments common to humanity. 

She was a young, beautiful and virtuous orphan. She had been piously educated, 
but no deep sentiments of religion had penetrated her heart. St. Eva was too wily to 
avow hia dark infidelity to her pure ears. He whispered his sophisms mingled with 
declarations of his afiTection, and when conscious that she loved him with woman's 
first fond love, he more openly, but still with exceeding caution, endeavored to guide 
her in the sunless track which he was pursuing. She loved him with the blind confi- 
dence of a fresh and innocent heart. How could her loving eyes detect his faults 
thbugh they were as " huge as high Olympus"? " He loves me," she reasoned — '^ he 
has sworn it — he will render me happy. I love him— oh ! how fervently ! Why 
should I refuse to sweeten his existence ? Why not share his joys and sorrows with 
him ? — divided one will be more sweet, the other less bitter." The time was accord- 
ingly fixed for their marriage. ' 

One evening, as she sat with her hand clasped in his, listening to 

" Those honeyed words 
Which women love to boar,", 

she suddenly and earnestly said to him, ** Will you always love me, St. Eva ?" His 
kisses and his fervent words seemed to satisfy her, but she continued, ^* Oh, if you 
should cease to love me, how frightful would life become to me ! I shudder at the 
dark thoughts, which rise in my heart at the possibility — I seem to see death for my- 
self, and re uorse for you. But oh ! mon atiii, you will always love me — you have 
■worn it." She looked earnestly in his eyes, as if to read her destiny «n them, and 
added, »* God forgive me, if I deceive myself." 

She did deceive herself. Time rolled on, and St Eva found various pretexts £» 
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postponing their union, lie loved her no longer. How can an atheist love ? Doubt- 
lUg every thing, believing nothing, not even the love of woman, his whole faith is 
summed up in the single word self-love. St. Eva forgot his promises and his oaths. * 
He became cold to the caresses of her whom he had deceived — indifferent to her ten- 
derness. He deserted the beautiAil and confiding Sophie — he forgot her, in the reT- 
elry and dissipation which now filled up his hours. He forgot her earnest word* 
when she told him, if he ever ceased to love her, her heart whispered dark thoughts 
of death to herself and remorse for him. He forgot every thing but himself. 

What became of the broken-hearted orphan ? Deserted by him who had pledged 
his heart to her with the most solemn oaths — friendless in the world— destitute of any 
hope in God, and ignorant of the consolations of religion — is it a wonder that she be- 
came sick of the life he had rendered so wretched ? 

She went out one evening, ailer having written a touching letter, to the unfaithful 
being, who had trampled on her young affections, to accomplish the fate, which her 
heart had whispered should be hers, on the happy evening to which we have referred. 
She called suicide to her aid, but it came not. As she leaned over the parapet in utter 
despair, obedient to the destiny in which St. Eva had taught her to believe, the thought 
of that God from whom she had so long wandered, came back to her heart. Beneath 
the waters which flowed before her, she seemed to see an abyss — and to her ear the 
waves murmured Eternity. She r,aised her eyes in thankfulness to God who had pre- 
served her from self-destruction, and prayed that she migh* devote the brief remnani 
of life which remained to her, to repentance and to a preparation to meet death, when- 
ever it should come to efid her earthly miseries. 

The grim messenger soon came, but he found a welcome on her pale lips. Though 
her wasted form reposed on the low bed of poverty, the consolations of religion were 
around her. ^ 

In the hour of her last agony, a man entered her humble apartment ; a faint color 
flushed her pale face, and she closed her eyes, as if to shut out all remembrance from 
her heart. It was the hard-hearted St. Eva. He witnessed the last breathings of ex 
piring nature, and closed her dying eyes, which even in their glaring agonies seemed 
to reproach him with his faithlessness. When he saw her dead form before him, some 
re'knembrance of the past came back to him. He recalled her devoted affection — her 
confidingness — her helpless orphan state. An infernal inspiration seemed to come 
over him, and he resolved to show a respect to her memory becoming his atheistical 
principles; he determined, that the dead body before him should occupy the place to 
which it bad been destined when beautiful with life. **Thou shalt still be mine, So- 
phie," said he. A few hours after its interment, he carried away the dead body, and 
dissected it. 

One night, wearied with his revellings, he threw himself on the floor of his chamber 
and was soon asleep. A strange noise awoke him, and the blood in his veins seemed 
congealed with terror at the sight which met his gaze. A human skull — the skull of 
Sophie passed and repassed before him — sometimes stopping — apparently revolving as 
it moved, and suddenly with a leap placing itself before him. It was not a dream — 
there was the rolling skull dragging behind it the long blonde hair which St. Eva had 
fastened upon it so carefully. It is true St Eva did not believe in the existence of 
spirits, and regarded fear as a ridiculous superstition; but, pale and trembling, he fol- 
lowed this strange apparition with his eyes, unable to speak or move. Desperation, 
at last, lent him energy, and summoning all his boasted philosophy, he seized the hair 
which waved in the dust, exclaiming in imploring accents, " Forgive me, Sophie, for- 
give me I" The hair had no longer the soft flexibility which used to delight him, 
when Sophie would playfully wave it before her face, to avoid the kisses he lavished 
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upon her. It was cold and wiry, and a bound from the skull dragged it from his fin- 
gers. ** There is something supernatural about it,** said St. Eva, out of bis senses 
with fright, and he rushed down the staircase, repeating, «' Forgive me, dearest So- 
phie, forgive me I*' 

His fellow-lodgers were awakened by his fVightened cries. They ran t6 him, but 
too terrified to explain, he continued to scream, "Forgive me, dearest Sophie, forgive 
lAe !** They opened his chamber— the skull was still rolling. An enormous rat bad 
crawled into it. 



Original. 
WEEP NOT FOR ME. 



BT MRS. M. L. GARDllTER. 



Wbsp not for me, at evening's hoar, 
When gathered 'round th' automnal fire ; 
When in the dew-bespangled bower, 
Ik heard no more the wild bird's Ijre. 

When on the light breeze murmuring 'rounds 
There comes in accents sad and drear ; 
Expiring Summer's mellowed tone, 
Shed not for me one bitter tear. 

Weep net fbr me, when flowers have fled. 
And beauteous shrubs have leafless grown. 
When from the altar of the dead, 
1$ heard the heart's mysterious moan. 

When o'er the harp, Love's fingers sweep. 
And strains as sweet as angels breathe 
Bag Ha, bor, L. I. 



Steal o'er the soul — then do not weep. 
Nor let the cypress Leaf euwreath 

Thy paKid brow ; but bind the flower 
I lov'd so well ; there let it bloom 
In sweetness, through each coming hour. 
And wafl its perfume o'er my tomb. 

That from above, as low 1 bend 
To catch the incense rising high ; 
Springing, where fondest memories blend. 
And floating up the ethereal sky-*- 

A4y ransom'd soul, more fully blest, 
With holier, happier thoughts of thee, 
Shall enter its eternal rest, 
And joyful sing, Weep not for me. 



MADAME DE STAEL. 

After the restoration, Madame de Stael returned to Paris, but soon again chose the 
repose of Coppet. She came once more to inhabit that dwelling which time had ren- 
dered pleasant, and with which were associated the image and the remembrance of 
her father. Crowds of foreigners thronged her house ; they came to enjoy happiness 
qnder her hospitable roof. I, too, have often resided under it, atod the time I spent 
there was the happiest in my life. It was not merely that one found in it more knowl- 
edge and wit than might be met with elsewhere, but I was happy because that knowl- 
edge and that wit were never employed to diminish the pleasure of existence. Kind, 
good-natured gaiety were alike welcome there. The imagination was always occu- 
pied, and the soul experienced that happy feeling which inspires contempt for every 
tiling base, and love for all that is noble. 

Lord Byron was one day announced. It was natural that the most distinguished 
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feniale of our age should desire to know the celebrated poet. Madame de StaeJ wai 
well acquainted with English, and could appreciate Lord Byron in his own tongue. 
He occupied a country house opposite to Coppet, on the other side of the Lake of Ge- 
neva. To come thither he crossed that lake, whose aspect inspired his muse with the 
Prisoner of Chillon. 

Madame de Stael, now in a yery ailing state, returned to Paris in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1816. It' was there that this brilliant meteor ceased to shed her life-giving 
rays on every society. As her soul surpassed her physical strength, she enjoyed till 
her last moment, that world she loved so well, and which will so long regret her. 

T had quitted her in the Spring to go into Italy, having no idea that we should lose 
her so soon. There was in her so much of the spirit of life, that half a century seemed 
insufficient to consume it. To the last, her house was the centre of union for every 
thing distinguished in Paris. She knew how to draw out the wit of every one, and 
those wlio had little might offer that little without fear, as she never despised it, pro- 
vided it was natural. Her soul gave and received all impressions. In the midst of 
two hundred persons she was in communication with all, and would successively an- 
imate twenty different groups. The ascendancy of her presence put folly to silence. 
The wicked and the foolish alike concealed themselves before her. ^ 

I returned from Italy somewhat uneasy at the news we had there received of Mad- 
ame de Stael, but without being much alarmed. I approached Coppet in sadness, for 
I knew she no longer dwelt in it. Arriving on the 23th of July, I stopped before en- 
tering the village in order to look for a moment into that park where I had so oflen 
roamed. I approached those courts which I believed to be deserted, but found them 
on the contrary, crowded with people. They were come, they said, to assist at the 
obsequies of Madame de Stael. 

I entered by the door of the vestibule, which was open. I passed in front of that 
theatre in which I had been ten years before. The curtain was down, but that day 
of emotion, of success and of life, rushed involuntarily upon my recollection. 

I saw the coffin descend, borne by the principal inhabitants of the village; for these 
old men would not yield up the privilege of carrying her mortal remains to that tomb 
where her father's reposed. Theirs was no desire to pay homage to her renown, (for 
of what importance was that to them ?) but to her, who had ever been forward to do 
them kind offices, and who was an object of their love on account of her wo^th. 

Her children, her relations, her friends, followed the procession. Her coffin wai 
placed at the foot of that where her father lies, in a monument which he had erected, 
that he might be united in the same tomb with her he had so loved. This narrow 
dwelling contains th6 mortal remains of those friends whom so strong an affection and 
so sacred a tie had linked together. They have again met in heaven, but nothing can. 
replace them on earth. — Sargent's Magazine. 



Reading Aloud. — One of the accomplishments which we wish to see cultivated' 
among females, and which is greatly neglected or wholly overlooked, is the art of 
reading aloud. It is a most healthy exercise when used discreetly, since exercise ia 
as advantageous to the Iqngs as to all other parts of the human frame. The ability 
to read aloud agreeably is also a truly domestic acquirement; it will be another link 
in the chain which binds men to their hearths ; it will amuse the young, cheer the- 
old, and instruct the ignorant. — Journal of Education. 

21* 
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Ofigfaial. 
THE JEWESS. 

BT KIT. D. W18K. 

CenOudedfrom page 73. 

Sbvsral weeks had passed awaj, and no material change had taken place in the 
familj of the Rabbi. Rebecca was the same beautiful, affectionate daughter as before, 
Mive that occasionally a fitful cloud passed over her expressive face, as she meditated 
on the effect which the announcement of her new profession would have on the tred^ 
,bling frame of that venerable, doating old man, her fatJier. Yet she felt it to be her 
duty to inform him that she loved the Nazarene. 

The day was sultry, and Rebecca and her father sought the cooler atmosphere of 
the verandah which surrounded the court of their princely dwelling. Heaps of cush- 
ions formed their seats. The old man appeared more than ever affectionate, and the 
daughter never looked so lovely, as her eyes flashed the calm, holy intrepidity of her 
0oul within, moved by holy purposes of devotion to her Savior and God. Still she 
felt somewhat embarrassed and fluttered as she approached the subject, fraught, as she 
knew, with great consequences both to herself and father. How great those conse- 
quences were, she knew not : but her mind was nerved for any sacrifice. 

"Father," said she, at length, after several topics of conversation had been exhaus- 
ted, " when do our people expect the long-promised Messiah?" 

** Very soon, my child, the King of Zion, the Son of David will set up his throne 
on the hills of Judea, and Israel will dwell in the pleasant land again;" replied the 
Jew, his countenance lighting up as he spoke with the animation of enkindling hope. 

" But, father, have not our people been expecting this great event for more than 
eighteen hundred years? Was it not universally believed that the time of the Mes- 
siah was at the end of the seventy weeks spoken of in the prophet Daniel?" 

"Ah, my child, it were better for thee not to meddle with the mysteries of prophecy. 
True, the hope of Israel has been long deferred, but He will soon appear, and Zion 
•hall rejoice." 

** But what, dear father," and the fair Jewess trembled as she spoke, «* if our people 

were guilty of rejecting their Messiah when they crucified the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

What if they deceived themselves, and it should at last turn out that the Nazarene so 
long despised and insulted by our race, was no other than the Star of Jacob, the son" 

She would have proceeded, but the passionate father, whose zeal for Judaism was 
Btronger, if possible, than his affection for his child, broke out into a whirlwind of 
wrath. He stormed, raved and even cursed the frightened girl, and after exhausting 
himself, ordered her from his presence. 

Aware that expostulation would be in vain, she retired to her apartment, and there 
on her knees before Jehovah sought divine aid to prepare her for the sore trials she 
■aw gathering over her devoted head. Sweet were the consolations of that hour of 
prayer. They fell upon her ruffled spirit like the bright sunlight upon the ocean af- 
ter its hour of storm hath passed. Rising from her knees she felt prepared for what- 
ever exigencies might arise. 

The next day she sought another interview with her angered father. The old man 
was calm but stern. He received her approaches as he had never done before ; the 
Jew had conquered the Fathkr at the bare suspicion of defection in his child. Alas, 
fair Jewess, what wilt thou do when he spurns thee from his breast forever ! 
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With one of those bewitchmg imilet which had always had the power to charm h«r 
father into admiration, the beautiful maid approached, and seating herself at his leei 
«aid, *' Surely my father is not angry with his child, for asking a question which nar- 
rowly concerns the salvation of herself and people ? Speak, dear father, and let the 
light of thy eyea gladden my heart again." 

^' If my daughter hath no faith in the Nazarene, she is welcome to her father s love," 
replied the old man sullenly. 

<« Would you, dear father, have your child do violence to the convictions of her 
higher reasons, which tells her that in rejecting the Nazareue, she rejects the true Mes- 
siah, and subjects herself to tlie wrath of the Highest ? Stop, dearest father, and search 
the prophets, for they prove beyond all doubt that Jesus of Nazareth was the son of 
God and the Savior of men." 

With the utmost effort at self-restraint, the incensed father had listened to these 
remarks, but now he started to his feet, and repelling her advances, fiercely cursed 
her, and ordered her to renounce the Nazarene, or leave his roof for ever i With this 
hard-hearted injunction he rushed from her presence with the air of a man who had 
just sigl^ed his own death warrant. 

To Rebecca this was a hard mandate. Toung, unacquainted, far from her native 
English home, among strangers and enemies, it was hard to be driven from the only > 
protector she had on earth to buffet with unknown trials, perchance to meet with in- 
sults and wrongs, the very thought of which made her pure nature shrink with inward 
horror. By renouncing her newly adopted religion she might retain wealth, comfort, 
protection, and a father*s love ; by adhering to it, she had small prospect of aught but 
evil and perchance ruin. Alas, how many would have chosen the former ; but she 
felt, and felt truly too, that it would be paying too dear a price for temporal felicities, 
to purchase them at the cost of eternal death. <* Better," said she, as she rose fVom 
her knees, "to perish here than to perish eternally." 

Gathering up her jewels the fair wanderer, alone and unattended, lefl her father's 
dwelling, and sought the residence of a friend ; reaching the house she craved admis 
sion ; but the story of her apostacy from the Jewish faith had already filled the ears ef 
her friend, and converted her into an enemy. ' She was repulsed with scoffs and in- 
sults from the gateway. 

With a heavy heart she sought the Joppa gate, resolved to leave the city, and if pos- 
sible, reaeh Joppa, designing to return to her native home, where she knew the Chris- 
tian public would receive her wiCli open arms ; but the road was lonely ; the Arab 
robber invested the pathway, and how could a frail, helpless girl reach the port? 

Fortunately, however, a small band of Pilgrims who had traversed the Mediterra- 
nean sea, and overcome all the dangers of a tedious pilgrimage from Europe, were 
leaving the city on their homeward way. The trembling girl made known her cir- 
cumstances in a few words, and offering a portion of her jewelry if they would con- 
duct her to Italy, she was received into the party. 

The pilgrims intended to reach Ramla that night, for they were all well mounted on 
camels, and as the distance was not more than six hours ride from Jerusalem. Un- 
fortunately an accident detained them for some time at the entrance of the passes that 
lead to the valley of Elah. Here, while the Jewish maiden gazed on the darkening 
hills where once stood the armies of Saul and the Philistines, and where the stripling 
shepherd slew the stalwart Goliah, she put up an earnest prayer that David's God 
would be her defence and shield. 

The sun had set before the pilgrims moved forward again, and when they began to 
emerge from the valley, it was dark and cold. The wind with many a mournful sigh 
came rushing along the vale : the clouds were floating in black masses above the over- 
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hangring mountains, and the whole scene was inyented with indescribable Hwe. Sud- 
denly a flash illuminated the valley, a report which rererberated among the rocks like 
thunder, followed ; then flash succeeded flash, and report followed report : loud shrieks 
mingled with the roar of fire arms, and told that death was busy in the vale. The 
caravan was being attacked by a fierce band of Arab freebooters. So sudden had the 
ambuscade fallen upon them, that no time was given for resistance ; a few fled to- 
wards Jerusalem, but full half a score lay dead upon the soil — ^among them was Re- 
becca, the outcast daughter of the Jew. Where was her father in that fatal hour ? 

Afler his daughter, in obedience to his harsh command, had left his roof, »11 the fa- 
ther kindled anew in his heart ; he thought of his daughter's untiring affection, her 
beauty, and his own desolation, until he cursed his folly in hastily driving her from 
his house; then in a wild phrensy of passion, he rent his garments, tore his hair, and 
filled the air with his cries. Presently he grew more cool, and went forth in quest of 
bis child. What were bis feelings when he learned she had lefl the city ? 

With the morning's dawn he followed on in the trail ofthe pilgrims to Jafla. Alone 
and unprotected, regardless of danger, the old man rode madly over the uneven road. 
A few hours brought him to the scene of the last night's slaughter. He paused. His 
eye wandered over tlie victims and alighted on the fair form of his child half stripped, 
•meared with ber own blood, and cold as the rocks above her. Pale as marble, the 
old man hurried to the spot; seating himself, he placed the inanimate head upon hit 
knees, and impressed a thousand kisses on its marble cheeks. Then placing one hand 
upon his aching brow, his thin white locks waving in the wind, he sat motionless as 
a statue. 

A passing traveller a few hours afterwards placed his hand upon the old man's shoul- 
der, but still he moved not, for he was dead ! 

Thus did a wild unnoly bigotry destroy the venerable root and the cherished blos- 
som : it first converted the father into a fiend, and then left him as a man to bear the 
woes brought on himself in his frantic mood; and his naure sunk underneath the 
load. The child was more noble than the parent, and the Christianity that placed her 
where she suffered, supported her in her extremity. Reader, how beautiful is Chris- ' 
tianity — how hateful is bigotry ! 



LAST ILLNESS OP MRS. HEMANS. 

" For she was born beyond the stars to soar, 
And kindling at the source of life adore.'' 

Few writers of the age, it is obvious, have imparted so much pleasure to persons of 
cultivated minds, poetic taste and sensibility, in every district of the land, as the late 
Mrs. Hemans; and in the productions of few female authors do we find more beauti- 
ful specimens of polished language, vigorous imagination, graceful, tender, and glow- 
ing thought. The versification of her poems, the imagery employed, the range of 
subject, and the vivid and impressive manner in which her principal compositions are 
penned, combine to render her one of the most captivating and influential writers of 
the British empire. How delightful,' then, is it for the Christian to be able to cherish 
the hope that, during her last illness, she was brought eflectually to the Savior; and 
that when she expired, she died calmly and happily in the.Lord. 

•'—Soaring to the world of lights and fadeless joys above." 
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A few coneii^ notes to exeraptify the eorrectness of these observations, may prove 
interesting and beneficial to every enlightened belteyer in Jesns who peruses these 
pa.ge9,and may augment the gratification of those who oflen read her exquisite poems, 
** A Domestic Scene;" "The Orates of a Hoosehold;** "The Better Land;" "The 
Silent Mnltitu^." 

Shortly after her arrival in Ireland, where Mrs. Heroans died, she was extremely 
unwell. When among the mountain scenery of the fine country of Wicklow, during 
a storm she was struck by one beautiful effect on the hills ; it was produced by a rain- 
bow diving down into a gloomy mountain-pass, which it seemed really to flood with 
its colored glory. "I conld not help thinking," she remarked, "that it was like our 
religion, piercing and carrying brightness into the depth of sorrow and of the tomb.** 
An the rest of the scene around tliat one illuminated spot was wrapt in darkness. 

During her last illness, Mrs. Hemans delighted in the study of sacred literature, 
and particularly hi the writings of some of our old and choice divines. This became 
ber predominant taste, and it is mentioned respecting her, that the diligent and ear- 
nest perusal of the Holy Scriptures was a weJl-spring of daily and increasing comfort. 
She now contemplated her afflictions in the right manner, and through the only true 
and reconciling medium, " and that relief from sorrow and suffering for which she 
had been apt to turn to the fictitious world of imagination, was now afforded her by 
calm and constant meditation oft what alone can be called *the things that are.* " 

When the cholera was raging in Dublin, she wrote to a dear relative, " To me there 
is something extremely solemn, something which at once awes and calms the spirit, 
instead of agitating it, in the presence of this viewless danger, between which and 
ourselves we cannot but feel that the only barrier is the mercy of God. I never felt 
g& penetrated by the sense of entire dependence upon Him, and though 1 adopt some 
necessary precautions on account of Charles, (her son,) my mind is in a state of en- 
tire serenity." 

While the work of decay was going on surely and progressively, with regard to the 
earthly tabernacle, the bright flame within continued to burn with a steady and holy 
light, and at times even to flash forth with more than wonted brightness. On one oc- 
casion she finely expressed, when there was a favorable change in her condition, 
«* Better far than these indication^ of recovery is the sweet religious peace which I 
feel gradually overshadowing me, with its dove-pinions, excluding all that would ex- 
clude thoughts of God." 

This gifted lady wrote, with peculiar beauty, on another occasion, " I wish I could 
convey to you the deep feelings of repose and thankftilness with which I lay, on Fri- 
day evening, gazing from my sofa upon a suniet-sky of the richest suffusions, silvery 
green and amber kindling into the most glorious tints of the burning rose. I felt his 
holy beauty sinking through my inmost being with an influence drawing me nearer 
and nearer to God." 

Her confidential attendant, a most interesting young female, devotedly attached to 
her mistress, expressed herself respecting her in the following delightful and impres- 
sive manner : " It may well be said this was not her rest. She ever seemed to me as 
a wanderer from her heavenly Father's mansion, who knew too much of that home 
to seek a resting-place here. She often said to me, * I feel like a tired child, wearied 
and longing to mingle with the pure in heart.' At other times she would say, * I feel 
as if I were sitting with Mary at the feet of my Redeemer, hearing the music of 
bis voice, and learning of him to be meek and lowly ;' and then she would say, * O, 
Anna, do you not love your kind Savior? The plan of redemption was, indeed, a glo- 
rious one; humility was, indeed, the crowning work. I am like a quiet babe at his 
feet, and yet my spirit is full of his strength. When any body speaks of his love to 
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me, I feel as if they were too slow ; my spirit can mount alone with Him into those 
blissful realms with far more rapiditj." 

The sufferings of Mrs. Hemans, prior to death, were most seYere and agonizing | 
but all were boroe in the most uncomplaining manner. Neyer was her mind over- 
shadowed by gloom ; never would she allow those around her to speak of her condi- 
tion as one deserving of commiseration. 

Her sister finally remarks, ^^ The dark and silent chamber seemed illumined by 
light from above, and cheered with songs of angels, and she would say, that, in ber 
intervals from pain, no poetry could express, nor imagination conceive, the visions of 
blessedness that flitted across her fancy, and made her waking hours more delightful 
than those even that were given to temporary repose." 

At times her spirit would appear to be already half-etherealized. Her mind would 
seem to be fraught with deep, and holy, and incommunicable thoughts, and she 
would entreat to be left perfectly alone, in stillness and darkness, to commune with 
her own heart, and reflect on the mercies of her Savior. She continually spoke of 
the unutterable comfort which she derived from dwelling on the contemplation of 
the atonement, and stated that this alone was her rod and staff when all earthly 
supports were failing. 

In the heaviest affliction, she desired the assurance to be given to one of her friends, 
that the tenderness and aflectionateness of the Redeemer's character, which they had 
contemplated together, was a source, not merely of reliance, but of positive happiness 
to her : ' 

" The sweetness of her coach." 

"1 feel," she would say, "as if hovering between heaven and earth;" and she 
seemed so raised towards the sky, that all worldly things were obscured and diminish- 
ed to her view, while the inefiable glories of eternity dawned upon it more and more 
brightly. 

When her spirit was nearly gone, she said to her darling Charles, and her faithful 
bister Anna, that she felt at peace within her bosom. Her calmness continued on- 
broken, till, at 9 o'clock on the evening of Saturday, May 16, 1835, her spirit passed 
away, without pain or the endurance of a struggle. Thesire mains of this gifted lady 
were deposited in a vault beneath St. Anne's Church, in Dublin. A small tablet was 
placed above the spot where she lies, inscribed as follows ; 

" Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit rest thee now ; 
£'en while with us thy footsteps trod, 

His seal was on thy brow. 
Dust, to its narrow house beneath : 

Soul, to its place on high : 
They that have seen thy look in death, 

No more may fear to die." 

London Evangelical Magazine. 



Evil Communications. — Let not your children be the subjects of evil communi- 
cants. " Evil communications corrupt good manners." This is the testimony of God. 
If your domestics, your hands, your neighbor's children, or any other persons are suf- 
fered to communicate to them things which they ought not to know, they will be ir- 
recoverably injured, and perhaps forever ruined. — Rev, C. G. Finney, 
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MARTHA'S MISTAKES. 

There are two sorts of carefulness. One is sinful, and is reproved by Jesus and 
the apostles — the other is not only innocent, but praiseworthy, and is recommended 
to our imitation. As to sinful carefulness, we have an example of it in Martha, the 
Bister of Mary. By close attention, we shall be able to i>erceive why her devotion to 
domestic care was condemned. 

1. She became unduly anxious. ** Martha, thou art cnreful und troubled.** She 
was perplexed about her arrangements for supper. Things did not go to her mind. 
Probably the meats did not cook well, or the sauces were unsavory, or the labors of 
housewifery became oppressive, or the supper was not ready in good time. One thing 
is certain — she was troubled. Jesus says, "Let not your heart be troubled." On 
another occasion he questions his disciples, " Why are ye troubled, And why do thoughts 
arise in your hearts ?** Our duties should always be performed with calm and cheer- 
ful patience ; and whenever our cares bring trouble, they are the occasion of sin. 
Nothing ought to trouble us but sin, nor indeed sin, for we ought not to commit it. 

2. Anxiety provokes ill temper. It did in Martha. She was not, at the moment, 
in an amiable mood. Vexation at a few kitchen errors and misfortunes, made her a 
little vicious towards all around her. She loved her sister — at another time she would 
have gazed upon her with unmingled admiration, and would have addressed her in 
tones of soft and soothing love ; but now, wrought upon by the fretting casualties of 
the occasion, she cannot even speak to her. She makes known her ill will by ad- 
dressing a third person : " Lord, dost thou not care that my gister hath left me to serve 
alone ?'* Irreverant woman ! Her words were most bitter — her murmuring was at 
the Author of all her blessings — she reproved Grod. 

3. Anxiety implies unbelief, the greatest of all sins. Mark this phrase — "Lord, 
dost thou not care ?" How apt this language ! When we use undue care^ it argues 
our doubt of God's care. If we were satisfied that God cared for us, how could we 
be unduly anxious for ourselves.^ Every troubled heart cries, "Lord, dost not thou 
care ?'* — that is, thou dost not care. Such anxious frames leave God out of the ques- 
tion. He is, to be sure, or may be, a God, and such, probably, in ;yvords, we acknowl- 
edge him; but so far as our comforts are concerned, he is of no account. We feel 
much as the prophet suggested when he taunted the worshippers of Baal. Surely he 
is a God, but " he is gone a journey, or perchance he sleepeth." Thus Martha deemed 
herself forgotten, and sought to arouse Jesus by saying, ^^ Dost thou not careP'* 

4. Anxiety causes us to murmur at God. She would not speak to Mary, but she 
must let out her spleen ; and with the very worst grace directs it towards her Lord. 
That Jesus whom she adored was now, under the veil of her dark humor, uncomely 
and not revered. What a speech was hers to be addressed to the Savior of mankind I 

5. Martha's carefulness was worldly It was bestowed upon tbe body. It diverted 
her attention from the soul. Jesus was principally concerned for the latter. He was 
more anxious to impart to Martha the living bread, than he was to receive from her 
the bread which perisheth. She prevented him. He came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister. She reversed this order. She wished to be the minister, and was 
provoked that Mary did not join her in the ceremony. 

Not to extend this train of thought, how many Marthas there are in the world ! 
She was, as the world says, a good woman. Doubtless she loved home, and kept her 
house cleanly and in order. All her frugal neighbors admired her, and every good 
housewife emulated her virtues. And truly there was cause It is no small praise 
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'fbr zny woman to be a keeper at home, a regulator of the familj, a preserver, if not a 
provider of things that comfort these frail bodies, and make husbands cheerful, mad 
their children happy. . With all Martha's errors, she shall be preferred to the slattern 
who lolls till high noon among greasy pots and kettles, lullabies a babe as filthy as her 
dishcloths, and mistakes this moping indolence for the meekness of religion. What- 
erer is said of Martha, compared with such a woman she is an angel. 

It is likely that Mary avoided both extremes. She was careful without anxiety, 
and diligent without worldliness. She did not neglect the Savior; yet she chose to 
sit at his feet and listen to his instructions, until weary with conversation, his silence 
should admonish her to go and prepare refreshments for his exhausted frame. 

Let the reader be warned by Martha's errors. Learn especially that certain times 
and places bring temptation. The kitchen and its cares exert their influence. If you 
have help to dress the food and spread the table for your family, there will still be 
many calls for patience and forbearance. If your own hands perform these duties, be 
diligent but devotional. Let no cares trouble you — let no provocation irritate you — 
let no murmurs escape your lips; but with the meekness of religion stand in yo«r 
humble lot. She who, like Mary, loves to sit at the feet Qf Jesus, has chosen that 
good part which can never be taken away from her, — Ladies Repository, 



Origiaal. 
IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION TO WOMAN. 

BY RBV. LCT^KB X.SK. 

Fair reader, are you disposed to pass by this article without giving it an examina- 
■ tion, while you look for one of a more novel and promising title ? Let me invite yo^t 
attention for a moment, while I Fay that as common as is my theme, it does not, like 
the love tale of fictitious beings that have no existence only in the dreams of fancy, 
lose its power to stir tbe heart and charm the spirit as it becomes familiar, but in- 
creases in interest as it becomes common. However highly wrought tbe tale of ficUcin 
may be — however rich the drapery hung around it — however glowing the colors from 
the pencil applied by the hand of fancy, an unchangeable law of the human soul de- 
clares that they must fade when brought frequently in contact with our mental vision, 
until the entire power to charm is lost, leaving the mind to wander in search of other 
fields of fancied delight. But with religion it is not so— the nearer and longer we 
contemplate the subject, the more do we see in it to admire ; the more frequently wo 
feel its soul-stirring power ; the more readily are we roused and influenced by it. If 
this be true, you have only to lend your attention to the subject to have an interest 
created in the mind, if you feel none now; and you have only to continue that atten- 
tion to become more and still more interested, until the objects and pleasures of the 
world shall lose the charm that fictitious life has thrown around them, and the son- 
:bright hills around which fancy now delights to career, shall be overlooked as the still 
brighter and ever- abiding objects of the spirit world are brought to view by religion, 
as faith apprehends its high and holy promises, and hope transcends the limits of this 
sterile world, and careers amid the high and beautiful plains of heaven, and the gush- 
ing fountains of the throne of God, in anticipation of the soul's arrival 

True religion, unaffected piety, is the brightest ornament of the*female character. 
When I say religion, in this article, I mean the religion of Jesus Christ, involving the 
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pure ■entinients and the faithful diicharge of duty which he inculcated. To luitaia 
mj poaittoB, it is aeceitarj to consider the adaptation of reli|rion to the different cir^ 
^nmstances and responsibilities incident to the earthly allotment of the better portion 
t>f human nature.. . We will then ^mme&ce with the opening of ]i^e*s ever>changing 
drama, and take a ?iew of the young lady as she is gradually released from the re- 
straints of maternal control, and more and more frequently passing beyond the reach 
of her watchful eye, who, of all others, feels the deepest interest in her welfare, winding 
her way into society, &iid forming her first attachments and associations in the worlds 

To know the value of religion under these circumstances, it is necescmry to consider 
what peculiar wants distinguish them. There are at this period of life^ two grand 
objects to be secured. 

The first is, to be sufficiently guarded against the evils that threaten on every handf 
■o as not to.be taken in the snares that are spread fisr the unwary, or polluted by the 
unhallowed influences which too frequently lurk amid the deceitful smiles and alluring 
fashions of the gay circle. And what will so efiTectually secure you against these evils 
as the pure and holy sentiments of the Gospel engraven upon the heart, and breathed 
out in the aspirations of ardent piety ? Such a heart bids defiance to the assaults of 
corruption, insomuch that the most successful and daring destroyer would not even 
think of success until he should succeed in cutting away the bars of sound principles 
that guard the moral purity of the soul, and in dampening the ardor of piety in the 
heart, which, while it burns within, repels every touch and every attempted ingress 
of moral pollution. Where the pure principles and morality of the Gospel are reallj 
engraven upon the heart, and are made its ruling power, the destroyer darts the fires 
of his lustful eye in vain ; they meet with no reciprocal glance ; they kindle not in 
the bosom of his intended victim. 

A second important object a young lady has to secure, in forming her first associa- 
tions and attachments, as she enters upon the personal responsibilities of life, is, to 
make a favorable impression on the ininds of the circle in which she is called to move. 
A misstep, an unfavorable impression once made, may not be easily removed — it may 
never be, but may wither and blight and ruin. This I say not of actual criroiB, but of 
mere suspicion of what has no foundation in fact. And what can better secure thfr 
joung and innocent, though inexperienced and unwary, than true piety ? If it be 
obvious that a young lady be really pious, it settles all other questions in relation to 
that essential genuine . female character, which, when lost, leaves nothing to be ad-» 
mfred. It is true the profession of piety does not always exempt from suspicion, bu.t the 
reason is not that trtie piety is not always an undisputed proof of a pure soul* but be- 
cause it has been found that the external signs of piety are too frequently hung out, when 
a look behind the curtain shows that the substance is not there. Where a doubt exists^ 
the question is not, is piety a proof of purity .^ but, does true piety exist in the case? 
' I am aware that libertines pretend to despise female piety, and affect to despise those 
who pretend to be governed by the principles of religion ; but they only outwardly 
condemn what they inwardly respect and reprove. There are two reasons why the 
dissolute pretend to despise religion : first, it is a perpetual reproof to their unholy 
lives ; and, secondly, it interposes its restraints and infiuences in the way of their 
base gratifications. Until, by pretending to despise piety, they can succeed in midLing 
the intended victim of their brutal passions ashamed to plead its prin^ipl^s, she is be- 
yond the reach of their fbul designs. But while they pretei^d to despise reIigiQn» were 
they honestly to tell where the highest moral purity is to be fpun(),.an4 wlpece the 
richest cluster of virtuefs bestud the human soul, they w.ould poinjt you to4he female 
i«he reads, and loves to r^acl th^ Scriptures, and pays her deyoUoos nt tli9 holy altar* 
of Christianity. To ht emuluded, 

23 
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From the (London) Kteptckt, 
THE PAIlfT£B'0 DAUOHTER. 

Amoivo the moft mteresting ttrnggles for national freedom that modern hiitory re- 
eordt, may he named the revolt in the Low Countriei against the tyrant and bigot, 
Philip II. of Spain ; and which, after the formation of the memorable league of Utrecht, 
•nded in the recognized independence of the United Provincee. The persecution of 
the Protestants in the Netherlands had commenced, and the atrocities committed by 
.the bloody-minded Alya, Philip*8 favorite general, had already driven many towns to 
open rebellion : some of these defied the utmost exertions of the Spanish arms ; but 
others were sacked, and every cruelty that religious fanaticism, as well as secular 
T^ngeance, could devise, was committed upon the inhabitants. 

Harlem had been invested for nearly a year, and the patriotism of the stout burghert 
was only equalled by the sufferings they endured, arising from famine and disease. 
. Within this city lived a painter, whose fate, with that of his devoted daughter, form* 
the subject of this sketch. Holbeck foi^ ^ome years had been unable to propecute hiii 
irt, fbr close attention had induced a complaint of the eye, and at-last he was stripken 
with blindness. The protracted siege was drawing to a close, ibr the town was una- 
ble to hold out longer, when Holbeck, feeble and in sickness, lay stretched upon hi^ 
pallet. He was in extreme poverty ; and in a state of things when the gold of the 
wealthy failed to procure ^e necessaries of life, it may be presumed th^t it fared but 
ill with the needy. In truth, the painter was starving ; every thing th^t CQuld be 
made available to satisfy the cravings of nature had been devoured, and now he had 
only to curse the enemies of his country, and die. 

By his bed-side, watching his worn and withered features, a young girl was seated; 
her age might have been sixteen. She wa3 one of those beauties whose cl^aracterisUcei 
are gentleness and delicacy ; her locks, glossy and golden, strei^med over her shouldem 
like a waterftll seen in the sunset; and hisr eyes had that peculiarly soft and melting 
light which bespeaks a heart all love and tenderness. 

The exquisite beauty of that girl seemed but ill suited to the squalor, and the air of 
wretchedness which pervaded the place ; yet there she watched the debilitated and 
•tricken old man— for the blind painter of Harlem was her father. / 

Ah \ how Holbeck doted en the only being, who had not deserted him in the dim 
and desolate winter of his yeairs ! The enthusiasm, and the love which once burned 
in his heart for the creations of his f^ncy, were not transferred to that child, Sht 
was more worshipped than saint or Virgin— th^ hright bow spanning the cloud of his 
despair. He could not behold her loveliness now developing itself in womanhpod, 
but he could hear her voice ; and that voice murmured to him sweet as if It cwne 
from Paradise, summoning up thoughts of all pure, bright, and beautiful things." 

"Paulina," said the painter faintly, " is it indeed true that the governor has capito* 
kted— that the enemy has entered the city?" 
« Yes, fhther ; can you not hear their shouts V* 

The sick man raised his head in the attitude of listening; hii sightless orbs ip«ie 
direeted to the spot where he knew his daughter was seated ; the infuicles of his &09 
were eoayulsed, and the dew of terror stood upon his. forehead* 

"They come !" he cried ; •• I can h^ar flying steps, the nho^^to of 9^WB^ mA^mh 
■Bd Hm shrieks of women r 



** Father, do not fesr ; o«r habhatioii hat too mean an appearance to tempt the cu- 
^i4itj of K^iera." 

*« I knvw liot that; there are othfr treaanres here more Taluable— «t leant to me — 
than silTer or foM. Haat^ thee, Paulina, and secnre the door !'* 

The girl obejed her parental eoramand, and passed a bar of hron ncross the low 
oaken door; yet this very preeanUon, and the appearance of strength which the dingy 
house exhibited) proved its wont safbgnard, and was the means of bringing rain Upon 
its occupants. 

«« Thank thee, PanKna ! and now I will pray to God fbr thy safety. It matters little 
what happens nnto me; the sands of my life are nearly run, and if they kill me, 1 
shall but go to my long home a little earlier than age and disease might hate carried 
me;" and the old man clasped his hands, and seemed in fervent prayer. 

The shouts of the Spanish soldiers sounded more neat. Exasperated by the long 
^kfence which the city had made, they were determined on taking signal rengeance" 
on the inhabhants. Men and women were now rushing up the obscure street in 
which Uolbeek resided, with an intention, apparently, of sheltering themselres in 
iketr houses. Even alarm was visible now on the countenance of the fkir girl, and 
•he drew mechanically mere closely to the bed of her sick parent 

«« Gkxl protect thee, Paulina, but the Spaniards are in our street !*' The words had 
searedy dropped from the painter's lips, when a heavy blow, as from a hammer, or 
Uudgeon, fell upon the door, and hoarse voices called for admittance. Holbeck 
started up is his bed, mad the girl, with a shudder, turned her eyes to the entrance, at 
iho saine time cowering, as if by instinct, toward her blind and feeble protector. 

*^ On, comrades, to the next house ! Lopez and myself claim this. Ahal there Hi 
•omethmg good here, or we should not have all these bolts and bars^— a iniser, I war^- 
rant, with his money-bags. Mynheer ! mynheer ! open your smoky hatch, or wO 
ihail knock in jFOur barricade !*' 

The blows weve repeated, but the trembling inmates returned no answer. They 
trusted that tba iron-bound door would resist the efforts of the assailants ; yet the 
atrength of the defence served only to excite the ardor and curiosity of the soldiers: 
in fact, they imagined that no one but a wealthy person would take such pains to for- 
ttiy his private dwelling; consequently they hoped, desprte external appearances, to 
iind within a hoard of gold. 

"Thoo snemking mole ! thou crafty old fox ! may St. Peter lock us for ever in pur- 
gatory, if we do not unearth thee !" A crash followed ; the lower panels of the door 
were burst through, and the soldiers, with iron pikes in their hands, sprang into the 
house. 

The Spaniards were ferocious-looking fellows, with inflamed eyes, and huge mus- 
tachios. They gazed for a minute steadfkstly on the shrinking girl, and then at the 
emacicited invalid. 

*< Lopez !** exclaimed the elder of the troopers, '< it is as I suspected. I thought he 
must be a rich old grub who would earth himself up in such a strong den : if we don't 
find a right round sum of gold florins here, I'm no soldier of good king Philip's." 

«* I opine the like, friend : miser is written in every line of that brown parchment 
£ice. Now then, mynheer ! few words and speedy business. Inform us without de- 
lay where you keep your money-bags — d'ye hear ?*' , 
**Men!'* exclaimed the venerable painter, **you mistake my circumstances. I am 
in great poverty." 

" No doubt of it; but do not hope to deceive us ; misers, like thee, fbr ever bewail 
their lack of this world's goods. Come, thou hadst best deliver up the florins, or the 
lawyers to-morrow will be accommodated with thy skin to engross deeds upon." 
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*^ No trifling, old man ! thy money !*' roued Uie elder trooper. 
Paulina, on bended knees, and with lifted hands, beseeched the soldiers to belieTt 
the assertion of her destitute and bl'md father. «« Pitj hiv !** she cried; ««h« irill, 
and by this cruel treatment ye will hasten his end. Have ye fathers livin|f ? or art 
ye yourselves fathers; then compassionate, have mercy upon mine I" 

** Talk away, my pretty wench, for thoa dost look charming in that postore. By 
the Virgin ! Juan, I don't know but I will resign the florins t^ thee, aad take for my 
share of the booty this plump and luscious little dame — ha! ha!" 

** Do, my friend, and allow me to pocket the money. Now, my sheer, no more 
■ulkiness, but discover thy hoard. Thou wont? then I perceive I must teach thee 
thy duty. How dost thou like that '" 

The sick man groaned with pain, for the trooper had thrust his i&arp pike Into his 
Mxm, Oh ! the anguish of the daughter, as she saw the blood gush from the wound ! 
he whom it had been her care to screen from the very breath of heaven ;. whom she 
had tended and nursed so long and anxiously — to behold him thus wantonly put te 
torture — it awoke all the agony which her nature was capable of enduring. She 
pprang to his side; she hung with a bursting heart over the bleeding limb; ycft, ever 
and anon, would she glance up at the savage soldiers with the flashiilg eyes of the 
ligress deprived of her young. 

*' Paulina r* whispered the old man, <* regard not the wound; itay thou by me^ 
ehild ; for I consider my life as nothing compared with injury, with pollution to thee ;** 
And he thrust his hand beneath his pillow, as if to chitcb at aometbing there* 

*' Well, comrade, I shall carry ofi* my prize, and thou maynt remain here as long as 
thou dost choose, worming from the old heretic the secret of hb, money. HarkVe, 
jiweetheart, come with me ! By the mass i but thou art the prettiest maid in all the 
Provinces." 

The trooper advanced to seize Paulina, and by the shrinking movement of his child, 
.the painter became aware of his purpose. Holbeck held her in his bleeding arms 
with the tenacity of love and despair, crying in piercing accents, ** Take her not away 
from me ! take her not from me ! she is my all — my more than life ; kill nie, but spare 
my innocent child !" 

The soldier roughly drew her along, but the father would not loose his bold. The 
blind man sought for his dagger, but could not find it, for it had dropped on the floor; 
at length, fainting through exertion and loss of blood, he sank down in a state of in- 
sensibility. The shrieks of the girl availed her nothing in a district which was given 
over to pillage and rapine. But Paulina suddenly grew calm ; some stem resolve had 
taken possession of her breast, or she had indeed resigned herself to her fate. 

•* Soldier !" she exclaimed^ »* permit me to say one parting word to my father; let 
me bind up his wound, and I will accompany thee in peace." 

" The man, who did not relish a continuance of her cries and wild struggles, was in- 
duced to comply with her request. 

** Then speak to the obstinate old rebel, an* thou wilt, but let thy confereftoce be brief." 
Paulina knelt by her father ; but the aged man, already broken down by sickness 
.and famine, was evidently dying. 

** Paulina ! my child, where art thou ?" he faintly cried. 
" Father, I am with you still !" 

** Thank heaven ! my beloved one: let me pass my hand over thy face; thou art 
not weeping, Paulina; then our merciless foes have lefl us. God preserve thee, aad 
bless thee ! My heart seems to freeze; one kiss. Farewell I" 
The blind painter of Harlem ceased to breathe. 
No tears, indeed, gushed from the majden*s eyes, for the fire in her brain ^had dxiefl 
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up the source whence flow those milder tokens of sorrow. The agonj in that gentle 
bosom bad reached the point where reason ceases her wonted influence, and freniy 
be^s. She threw back the masses of golden hair firom her forehead ; she crept along 
the floor, and secured the dagger. 

The soldiers survejed her in silent curiosity, and they smiled on each other, im- 
mgining that she designed to defend herself. 

** The saints protect us ! my sweet Amaion ; and tho« dost mean to do battle against 
two soktiers of his majesty's guard? ha! ha! but enough!** and the blacker yillam 
pf the two drew nearer t« her. 

** Wretched man !" cried Paulina, with a burst of iodigaation, her eyes flashing, 
mnd the pu^le veins swelling on her beautifttl forehead, ** i^iproach me not ! ye leave 
this house to the sorrows of a child over her dead father, or ye bear me away a corpse/* 

** Then dead or alive, thou shalt be mine !" exclaimed the soldier, springing toward 
the girl. He paused for one instant ere he grasped her : she looked up into his lade 
with the stem resolve of heroic virtue ; even the villain, beneath the flashing of that 
bright and majestic eye, seemed for a moment to quail. He advanced — he hesitated ; 
again he stretched forward his arms; no, he did not seize her, for ere his defiling 
touch was on her, she had sheathed the dagger in her own heart ! 

The young girl's bright blood, welling from a bosom where filial aflTection and virtue 
bad triumphed over the fear of death, bubbled forth upon the body of her lifeless fa- 
ther ; and there, resting on his breast, she lay, beyond the power of the human fiends 
who scowled near her, her white lids veiling her dimming eyes, her riph cheek grad- 
ually turning to alid>aster, and her last sigh of purity breathing from lips that soon 
would be still for ever. 

The Spaniards gaxed for a few moments oh the wreck they had made, and then, 
witb a low laugh, turned away in search of new victims. 



Original. 
WHAT IS MIGHTIEST? 

▲N ALLEGORY. 



«« Akd 10, the selfish beings think they have a legal right to all that magnifisent 
abode!" said the next in turn. "*Tis ridiculous — 'tis past eiiduranoe I^-'-as thaugh 
they were above us in the scale of being, I will possess myself of their wealth or 
their character. Nay, I will despoil them for the mere pleasure of seeing the world 
OB a level, if I raise not myself an iota. Nobody shall look do%en on me, while % have • 
a tongue in my head, and the world has ears to lend. So come along; the castle is ^ 
ours, or the breath of Envy shall for ever mar the peace of its inmates.** 

She wound her serpentine way along, and presented her phis of malignant melan- 
choly before the. porter. He turned away with a look of marked disgust. But she 
was not to be slighted. That little monster of iniquities which ** no man caaitame^*' 
was her weapon, and most unmercifully did she wield it. I heard not, for I willed 
aot to hear, the bitter words she hurled at those she would conquer. But methott|^t 
I almost saw them, like poisoned arrows, darting hack with unerring aim to her own 
beart. Long and loud wa^i the noise of battle, but she fought it alone. At length, . 
wearied with her owa petulance, and vexed Uiat nobody cared for her axeeratiooi, 
she seemed to have discovered that the world could do without her. For a moment 
•be fixed. her emerald ^t, half malice and balf despair, upon the towes.that.npdded. 
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not ma she gazed — then ruahing madlj td the Ocean, threw berielf nnceremoniona^ 
vpon bia mercy. He shrank aghast like one fearful of contamination, made one des- 
perate effort to eject his unwelcome trust, but failing in lbs atttmyt, consigned her |» 
his lowest depths, and curbed his snow/ lip in verj disdain. 

** O, I '11 charm them to their dotj,'* said a bright-eyed: one in the hostile ranks 
I *?e won many a strong mind from its purpose, and 1 '11 win yet many mere. The 
lords of creation worship at roj altar, and kings and princes pour out their libations at 
.my feet.*' So she gatliered up the mantle that hung carelessly over her sbouldeis 
and girded herself for the conflict— a conflict, not of sworde and i^ajrs, not of angry 
words and deep-laid plots, but a conftiet of fmrer means. 

Now, I saw in my dream that she stood before a burMshed mirror ; and as she be- 
held the reflection of her own matchless symmetry, a look of triumph beamed from 
her soil dark eye, and she anticipated the glory of her eoaqapst. As she glided along 
through the vale, and ascended the steep hill-stde, all tyeu were immovably fixed 
vpon her. She had the sympathies of the multitude, for Envy's ghost had nofc arisen 
from its watery grave. All was breathless expectation. Can the porter resist the 
eloquence of her eharms? Her soul looks through her countenance, and her mute 
pleadings are mightier iar than words. As she stands in his presence an -angel ef 
light were scarcely more attractive. That ruby lip seems made only to smile, that 
spirit-kindled eye only to conquer. The dancing dimple, and ever* varying blush are 
rivals upon her fair cheek ; the long dark tresses tJiat fall upon her nnowy neck give 
character to her else too delicate person. She must enter. He who can refuse such 
a plea must be heartless— a things not a vuu^ So the world judges. Let us see what 
Bx will do. 

But it is high time this porter should have a name, so we will call him Circum- 
spection. No unworthy being ever entered the gate he keeps. Wealth never bribed 
him, Beauty never unmanned him. Pleasure never bought his heart away. Strength 
never conquered him, and Artifice herself never eluded his keen-sighted vigilance* 
And how think you will he treat the fairy form that sues for entrance now ? He 
looks calmly at that face on which few have looked unmoved. She dreamed not of 
this, and is illy prepared for such an emergency. She trusted that none couH with- 
stand the poetry of her countenance— that to Took on her wus to feel its captivating 
power, to yield the citadel of the heart. So she had dreamed ; but so did not he. 
With all the self-possession of a philosopher, he scanned our beauty o*er, nor BoAened 
one feature of his face, nor relaxed one nerve of his frame, nor quivered one poise- 
beat at his heart 

** And what wants this pretty maiden here?*' said be coolly. 

*^ A wor4 with your queen, sir," was the laconic reply ; and the sweet smile that 
accompanied it, betrayed a set of ivory that vied with the snow-€ake in its peerless 
whiteness. 

" What credentials can you present, lady?" 

** Credentials ? I am my own representative. In the lineamente of my ODuatenonce 
you may trace the characters that gives me a higha'ay to the heart. I am surprised 
that your dbcrimination, sir, has not discovered the foundation of my claime to notice. 
I was made to shine in the world ; and what a crowd of admirers I will draw arouvd 
that lofty fane when I shall be its mistress." 

«* Had you not better wait, till you hare estaMished jrour claim to a seat beside her 
majesty, before you antedate the splendors of your reign. Exterm^ show can never 
substitute for worth of character, madam. I hope yon are possessed of both, but the 
latter and not the former must purchase room for you." 

*« Farewell, sir. This is my first and last visit to the ctstle of Wisdom, }ilt'9%w 
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were roy pretensions to rojalty so misconstrued before. Never before did I sappose 
that the grandeur of the cJoud-capped CsBtle existed only in name. Well, I hare 
been deceived ; but this is the lot of mortals The world is waiting for me. The 
tompleofVanity beckons my approach. There my merits will be appreciated, my 
superiority acknowledged." She uttered these words with a mock cheerfulnesg, 
though disappointment stung her very aoul. Her countenance fell— a cloud passed 
over her that ill befitted such a brow. Beauty cannot brook indifierence. My heart 
sickened as she turned away ; she was sadly changed. Sweetness had given place to 
vexation, and the smile of pleasure to the tear of hope »*gone out.*' But she tripped 
lightly, as she might; knowing well how to put on her fascinations soon as she should 
hear the music of her own praise. 

** Go, my sister," said she, taking the hand of the first who welcomed her back— 
" go> *'y y*^"'' fortune, if you will ; bul defeat to you and me is but momenUry . There 
are thousands of victories for us. Our laurels are ever bright, ever new." 

Whether this being was indeed less bewitching than her vanquished sister or 
whether my spirits partook of the disappointment I had witnessed, she looked far less 
lovdy, though she was a champion in her sphere. 

** I will seek a place yonder, not that I am ambitious of such treasures as Wisdom 
boasts, but that victory here were an unheard-of tiling ; and that tower subservient to 
my purpose, would make a fine figure in the world." Standing erect before the gate- 
way, she continued, " I am a general favorite where I am known, and have come to 
propose myself as a candidate for your patronage. My costume, as you perceive is 
elegant" — I could but shake my head, and stare wildly at this assertion ; however I 
listened—'* combining elegance and splendor" — again I shook my head, yet I listened 
•till— "and I doff my plume to every passer-by." This 1 had no disposition to ques- 
tion. " 1 am amazingly accommodating; the multitude love me, and well they may 
fbr t pri^e myself according to the value they set on me, and do always their bidding. 
I am flattered and caressed by the aristocracy, and venerated by the populace. Some 
even do me religious homage, and the smoke of innocence ascends in spiral columns 
above my head, morning, noon and night." 

I looked on in ntter astonishment; I saw nothing save a distorted figure arrayed in 
a strangely adjusted garb, that ever and anon changed its form and hue, till one could 
well nigh apply' to her the character painted by the poet : 

" To nothing fixed but love of change." 

A motley group of ornaments clustered here and there, and a stray feather floated i>iit 
upon the breeze. A huge piece of gold hung in either ear, and a priceless emerald 
sparkled upon her finger, another precious stone gleamed upon her head, and yet an- 
other jewel hung from her neck. Tassels of silk, and garlands of artificial flowers 
added to the novelty of her appearance. While I looked she threw on a cloak she 
had outgrown in the days of her girlhood, and drew her head into hel* grandmother's 
hood, to which a long pair of wings had been attached for the occasion. Whether 
this extra apjiendage was originally designed with the intent of laying siege to the 
summit of the castle, or as an "exquisite touch" to the grotesque personage, was a 
query hot to be answered, not to be proposed even. Now in my uninipassioned mo- 
ments, however, I think they must have been ornaments, for they droopi^d like the 
peacock's spirits when he thinks of his deformity, and surely they added greatly to 
the #act. 

I Jiardly knew whether to laugh or to weep at the compound of incongruities I be- 
held. There seemed more than the nmne of philosophy in the remark of him who 
said to his brother philosopher^ " The world is ridiculous, and I laugh at it; it is de- 
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plorable, and thov lamentest oTer it.*' The being before me excited mirth, pity, and 
in some of her wildest freaks, she called forth utter contempt. Circnraspection him- 
self could scarcely keep his countenance during her harangue ; and as he bade her 
fleek her fortune among congenial elements, he paid the tribute of a smile, a frown, 
and a tear. 

A brilliant figure now adTanced^brilliant, not with gold and gems, but with bright^ 
things, that flash upon the Tision with dauling ray, and then leave you to wonder 
what and whence they are, and whither they have gone. 

*< May I come and hang my meteor on yonder cloud ? I will scatter my jewels up 
and down the tower till it shall become a light-house for the world.'* 

"The sun shines here," said Frank; "fitful gleams lure but to disappoint. He 
needs no aid, and your lights are but shadows in his presence." 

" The Genius of Wit thrown into the shade ! Never, never, till yonder night-lamp 
shall eclipse the king of day;" and he vanished out of sight 

Next came an old man and his son. They are seldom separated, for the life of each 
depends on the presence of the other ; and never did harder affection exist between 
parent and child. The elder leaned on the arm of his son for support, carrying at 
the same time a heavy burden in the other hand. He tottered feebly along. His 
load was evidently oppressive ; still he clung to it with a tenacity that bespoke it his 
all, insomuch that I was impatient to be introduced to the contents of the spacious 
bag. Having been taught to respect the aged, I was prepared to look on with almost 
profound veneration. Being interested in his welfare. I hoped to learn something of 
his history. There were deep furrows in his cheek, and an expression of sadness on 
his care-wo^n brow. His garments were princely coverings once, but they weie 
threadbare now. Methought there were in his sunken eye lingerings of a fire that 
had shone brightly in days gone by. 

The younger was a long, meagre-looking fellow, not many years the junior of bis 
father ; and were it not that his genealogy could be traced nowhere else, he might 
have been thought a twin brother of Wealth. He seemed the very picture of stanra* 
tion — half-clad in the cheapest material his country afforded. A strange unearthly 
expression lay hid in his dark, dark eye, that startled while it penetrated. " By fits 
'twas sad, by starts was wild." His being was a mysticism — the foundation of his 
character, selfishness. His talon-like fingers asked to grasp the universe. The lan- 
guage of his demeanor was, " Beware, or I '11 catch you." The old man spoke firat 

" I wish to buy myself a portion here, and make an investment that shall promote 
my interest, while it enriches you. See, here is a bag of gold, the earnings of mj 
life-time ; and this my son has labored in my estate with all the ardor of filial affeetioa, 
till he has become, as it were, a part of my very existence. I am an old man, and 
would fain die rich in wisdom as well as rich in gold." 

" Wisdom bestows her wealth' * Without money and without price,' and * whosoever 
will' may be a sharer of her bounty ; but he must be content to use the good things 
of this world as not abusing them. That son of yours is a foe to the race we love, 
and would coin the life-blood of humanity into dollars and cents for his poor old father 
to tug with him to his grave." 

Now I observed that Avarice was about to speak, but such persenalities somewhit 
disconcerted him. His fierce dark eye grew fiercer and darker, glared wildly and 
flashed fearfully. Extending his fleshless arms to their n'most stretch, he clenebed 
his bony fingers around the castle bars, essaying to bear them off as booty. But their 
iksteuings were made by one stronger than he ; and one look from the porter told him 
he had better let them be. He turned on his heel ; but it was a grudging adiea he 
bade to the regions of plenty. With a sorry submission his father illlowed ', and in a 
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few inomenU they w^re men itrippmg^ the garmentii fW>m a poor orphan thej chaaeed 
to meet, and teUing her repntation to add to that abuadance which dragged them al- 
readj to the earth. 

Sick at heart, I was abont to torn fVom the vision, when a smiling creature ap- 
proached, 

*^My home has been in yonder garden of fnxits and flowers,*' said she, by way of 
introduction ; " I have roamed over hill- top and valley, and tasted all the sweets that 
mortals love, and am come at length to spend a few diys at the cloud-capped Cistle. 
I am gay as the morning, and you shall all be happy while I remain with you. Tour 
queen shall renew her youth, and I will sport in thoughtless discontent among her 
votaries. I am sought by the multitude, and idolized by those who overtake me ; for 
you must know I am fleet of foot, and light of heart How I will dance on the pin- 
nacle of the temple, and batlie my ethereal form in the balmy clouds, its everlasting 
crown» Yea; I will shower down' delights from my aerial home; they shall ikll liko 
refreshing dew-djrops upon the leaves of the forest flower." 

'* And when we would enjoy them, they will flee like those very dew-drops before 
the sun,'' said her auditor. ** We need no such joys. Dame Pleasure, and our atmos- 
phere would poison a fairy like yourself. Our queen's message to you is, * She thai 
Itveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth.' " 

I looked again, and a taller form, and of graver aspect, came to present his claim. 
On his lell arm leaned his beautiful bride, and his right hand wielded a fining weapon. 
He wore a crown of bright, green laurel, interwoven with flowers, the workmanship 
of the delicate fingers that hung upon his arm. They were high-bom souls and hap- 
pily united. She smiled proudly, and he made a dignified bow, thus accosting Cic- 
<>umspection : 

** We have come to take up a permanent residence here, and write our name in im- 
perishable letters on the summit of your abode. My sword is my wealth, my bride i» 
my glory. Valor and Fame, may claim the right of <kindred to tliis people." 

** Come ye to do battle among your kinsmen ? Peace is our shield — kindness out 
weapon. As for t^ose that smite with the sword, they shall perish with the sword.*' 
** Hold ! dare you insinuate aught against me ? I will cause you to repent your 
rashness. This sword is accustomed to deeds of noble daring. In the name of bonof 
I demand satisfaction for that speech. You shall pay dearly for your impudence ;" 
and he grasped the jewelled hilt, and brandished the glittering implement of death 
high in the air. 

** I court not your favor, I dread not your frown, I fear not your sword. My con- 
science is my armor, and Wisdom is the defence of all her children." 

" Cling to her then, vile slave !" interrupted he, angrily. " We will go to our own 
home to sit on ' no precarious throne.' " 

Next came one with the majestic bearing of those "born to rule." He spoke not 
as he drew near, but his manner betrayed designs of hostility. One would think him 
constantly revolving that maxim of his own, "Might makes right," so independently 
did he carry himself. His step was not light and quick, but superlatively firm and 
steady. He was tall and well set — tlie very picture of health and content. His 
broad, high features seemed indexes to a volume of great doings. Sometimes his 
-aoanly brow almost frowned — then he essayed to smile ; but those well-braced nerves 
could only half do so slight an office — it appeared a smile of conscious superiority. 
fie 8ho<^ his faeftvy locks, and all except Wisdom's family were terrified. I thought 
of him of old who bore off the gates of a city upon bis shoulders, and dreamed that a 
second Sampson had arisen to storm the castle and lift single-handed and alone pillars 
that had stood the test of ages. But he too had his Delilah ; for when he thought 
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liUDoalf unbolliiif the gate, hie head elipped off, and the violenoe of kk own move- 
■ftente eent him — I know not whither. After having reoorered eemewhat from tkb 
ehock produced by this raah act, my eyee were again bent on the hvplees pilgrimt. 
The onrioeity that eomliniaed their efibrta, and thna far their deft ate,, wae not alto- 
gether an idle, ^colating cariosity ; my own hopes were inwrought deeply with thb 
veenlt T^he cotUitmei. 



Original. 
RANDOM SKETCHES. 



PLirr. 

£^u;aT.pilisiiit has had its martyrs— men who hare paid the highest forfeit in thfe 
power of man to gratify their zeal and devotion to a farorite idol. The illoBtrioirii 
ftlisotiage, wheie name is at the head of this article, is an ezaoFple. 

He happened to be at Misenum, when Moaht Vesuvius was belching forth the fiery 
iDOlitentf of his mysterious orater. Anxious to investigate this interesting phenome- 
non, the incautious philosopher ascended tlM mountain. The burning lava peuring 
iorthy like a river of &re^ overtook him in the midst of his contemiplalie&s, and thus 
did the leaifned, industrioaa and erudite Pliny meet his vntimely end. 

PEPIV LZ BRXT. 

Pepin, the ftither of the Great Charlemagne, was of exceedingly small stature, his 
iietght being only four ^eet and a half. Some of bis courtiers ridiculed their dwarfish 
king. Happening to learn their jestings, he invited them to attend a spectacle whereih 
-a ieree Ken and a gigantic bull were to fight. The lioh leaped on his horned adver- 
tiery. The king looking round among bis fbflowers, asked, <« Is there any among you 
who has sufficient resolution to ^lige the lion to let go his hold ?" 

The astonished courtiers Were dumb at such a strange question. ** Mine then sliall 
"be the task," said Pepin, in a voice of thunder ; and leaping into the amphitheatre, he 
severed the head of the lion frbm his body at a blow-^thus proving himself stout of 
MttI and strohg of «rm thou^ of contemptible stature . 

• MOHAMMED. 

The last words of this great impostor were, "O God!— pardon my sins. — ^Yes,— I 
come — among my fellow-citizens on high.** 

LOUIS THE MILO. 

This monarch had an ungrateful child. When on his death-bed, the ministers of 
religion suggested to the dying monarch the duty of forgiveness. The broken-spirited 
king shook his hoary locks, and pointing to them, replied, with deep emotion, ** X par- 
don him ; but you may tell him, that it is he who has brought down my gray hain 
with sorrow to the grave. 

THS SPANISH ARMADA. 

With one hundred and fifty ships of war, twenty-iseven thousand men and three 
t|iousand cannon the Spanish nation intended the invasion and conqueiBt of Englfuid 
during the reign of the maiden queen Eliaabetb. All fiuro^ waited in breathless ex- 
peotation to see the result : and what was it? 

One hundred and eight ships, small in size, but commanded by the three heroes, 
Drake, Hawkins and Frobisher met the fleet, so vauntingly styled tnsmeii/s, at the 
mouth of the British channel ; and after a brief conflict, succeeded by a pitiless and 
fearful storm, £^ shattered ships and six thousand men reached the coast of Bpaln ! 
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welcome shall greet us. And lead us to mansions prepared for the blest! En- 
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pleasure un-bounded. And nnge with delight thro* the Eden of Loye! 



might and do-minion. Who bro*t ua thro* grace to the Eden of Love 



Then hail, blessed state, hail, ye seraphs of glory. 

Ye angels of light, we'll soon meet you above, 
And join your full choir in lehearsing the story. 

Salvation from sorrow through ransoming love! 
Though prisoned in earth, yet by anticipation. 
Already our souls feel a sweet prelibation 
Of joys that await us, the joys of salvation. 
The blessing reserved in the Eden of Love! 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. 
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1. Lo down, down in yon beautiful valley, 

2. This lone vale is a-far from contention. Where no soul may 
8. Ye lone sons of misfortune, come hither. Where joys bloom and 
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meek and the lowly. Where rude storms of enfy and folly, 

dream of dissension; No dark wiles of evil invention, 

never shall wither. Where faith binds all people together. 
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roll on their billows in vain. The lone soul, in humbto subjection, 
find out this valley of peace ; Lo there, there the Lord will deliver, 
firm love to the sov'reign I Am: O there, there surrounded with glory. 




May there fin^ un - shaken protection. The soil gales of 
And souls drink of that beau-ti-ful river. Which flows peace for 
O Lord, we will tell the glad story. And shouting thy praise and 
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cheering reflection. The mind may soothe from sorrow and pain, 
ever and ever. And love ana joy shall ever increase, 
bowing before thee, We*li sing Hallelujah to God and the Lamb! 
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THE LADY'S PEARL. 



JUNE, 1843. 



Origioal. 
MOSES WRITING IN THE WILDERNESS. 

BT CHARLES W. DENISON. 

The ho8t8 of Israel were journeying^. 

Far in the desert waste they travelled on 5 

They pitched their tents, and reared their altars up, 

Built the high architrave, and spread the folds 

That fell around the ark and holy place. 

Up the steep mountain sides, low in the vales, 

The tabernacle bore its covering, 

And gave to God its incense and its songs. 

Above it stood the pillar in the sky, 
A fleecy cloud, by day — by night, a fire — 
A lustrous fire, that threw its misty light 
On mountain summits and in valleyed shades, 
And poured peculiar glory on the chosen spo| 
Where Moses Ba^-*the penman of his (jOD ! 

O, wondrous scene ! There sat the hoary man, 
Begirt with beams of light, in audience 
With God himself! He talked with God, and wrote 
The very words God spoke in mercy there ! 
O, awful presence of the awAil One ! 
'T was like a cloud ; and yet it came unseen : 
'T was like a voice ; yet whence it spoke 
Not even Moses knew, nor dared to ask : 
T was like a light 5 a brilliant, glorious light 5 
And yet no light had ever like it shone : 
Nor sun, nor moon, nor earth, nor fairest star. 
'T was God in present audience with man 3 
Jehovah talking with a sinful worm ; 
An emanation from the eternal throne 5 
An accent from the voice that fills all space ; 
An earth-thrown lustre from the Majesty 
Of Heaven, and Earth, and Hell ! 

There Moses sat. 
Within the halo of that awful light, and wrote 
What God inspired, with reverential skill. 
The present was as if it had not been ; 
Surrounding scenes passed from his wrapt survey. 
And all the past came rushing into view ! 
23 
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The wilderness to him was peopled full 
or all treated things that Time first saw. 
The Tanks of tents, the crowds of worshippers, 
Flitted like shadows from his distant gaze« 
And in their place stood forth the living Gou ! 
All chaos was before him High, and broad. 
And deep as broad, the unformed void appeared. 
Above, below, around, bejond, no ray 
Gleamed on the darkness that empalled him in ! 
Might was not made, nor day ; and Moses, clothed 
In unborn glooms, with Inspiration's eyea 
Beheld the birthplace of the Universe I 
He saw the Spirit of his God unfold 
His mighty pinions through the dark expanse ! 
The laboring deep formed as He swept along. 
The solid mountains lifted up their heads, 
And shook their sh.iggy tresses fVom the flood ! 
The valleys bent where the live sea rolled down, 
And gave its thickening surges to the plains, 
And they, repelling, piled the ledgy hills* 
Pealing in grandeur through the obedient mast. 
Bursting the sepulchres of buried worlds. 
The listening chaos heard the voice of God ! 

O. scene of wonder to the holy man ! 
All things that are, in earth, and sky, and sea, 
From the leviathan that cleaves the deep, 
To the least atom in the tiny drop; 
From the huge mastadon that strides by roods, 
To the small insect crushed beneath his tread 5 
From the great sun emblazoning the vault, 
I To the lone star that twinkles in its ray : 

Moses beheld, and wondering, wrote for God. 

And O, when Adam started into life, 

When Eve beside him in the garden stood, 

How strange the vision seemed ! And when they broke 

The human solitude, and led the note 

That swelled spontaneous from Nature's voice, 

How did his spirit catch the primal song. 

And join the chorus of the sons of God! 

Forgotten was the host in midnight prayer, 
The shout of halleluiahs In the camp. 
The march by day of early marshalled men. 
The gorgeous pennons fluttering in the gale i 
All that he saw, all that he heard, or knew. 
Was the creative fiat of his God, 
And the response that answering chaos gave ! 
Boiion. 



The best dowry to advance the marriage of a young lady, is when she has in her 
countenance mildness; in her speech wisdom ; in her behavior modesty ; and in her 
life virtue. 



Love.— A word, a look, from the beloved one, has power to change the whole tt- 
mosphere of the heari; to rouse it by magic, from coldness and apathy, to warm and 
generous exertion. ' 
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Origioal. 
WHAT IS MIGHTIEST? 

▲N ALLEGORY. 

Conduded, 

A PRAIL creature was toiling up the hill — a perfect contrast to him who had hefen 
there last. She was pale and sad, bowed either with a weight of years, or of sorrows. 
A cloud hovered over her. When my eye could penetrate the thick mist, methought 
I discovered in her melancholy features the marks of a premature old age. A tear 
trembled in her eye, and many a tear had fallen on her soiled frock. She cared not 
for this, so intent was she on gaining the object for which she lived ; and that object 
was any other than the enjoyment of life. 

** I have done penance these many years," said she in a doleful tone, '* that I might 
dwell among the votaries of Wisdom, and I claim as my reward a habitation here. In 
the name of Pity, I conjure you, deny me not.** And her forlorn visage told the 
cheerless tale of all her wo. 

Frank smiled generously at her mistaken zeal. " Wisdom *8 gifts are free, like the 
spirit of their .giver,** said he. "Tears and melancholy, like all other offerings, are 
vain oblations at her gate. Nevertheless thou mayest yet enter by following my ad- 
vice : 'Anoint thy head and wash thy face;' call back that friend of mortality thou 
hast driven from thy bosom, and there is hope in thy case.** 

I hope she followed his injunctions, but I know not, for I could not hear her reply j 
and so engaging was her successor that I forgot to look again. 

He climbed the hill easily. I fain would describe him, but I cannot. He was one 
of those whose influence steals upon you unawares : you love him you know not why 
— as if by constraint, yet freely, willingly, gladly. His beauty was not of feature or 
of favor — it lay deep, deep among the hidden treasures of the soul, yet one could not 
look upon him and not feel that it was there — that it was beauty of a superior order, 
and that it was bis own inherent treasure. Such was he who now stood before the 
gate, not afraid to meet the eye of him who kept it. His classic brow reflected back 
the splendors that beamed from the ancient windows of the hall. His soul feasted on 
the prospect before him. Long and silently did he gaze wrapped in thought, intensely 
alive to the new beauties that thronged thicker and thicker upon his vision. 

The ecstasy within relit the lustre of his eye, and retinged the waning glow of his 
cheek as his whole being hung upon the antiquated temple. " O that I might dwell 
in that favored retreat !'* he exclaimed; and started, aroused from his reverie by the 
80U];id of his own voice. 

** And so you may," answered the gate-keeper. 

'* Then let me in quickly, for I long to partake of * the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul' this spot inspires. Be kind enough to open the gate, sir ; no .price can deter 
me that you see fit to name." 

** No price can be set. There is one condition upon which any being may enter and 
abide with us. The strongest as well as the weakest mind must bow to the dictates 
of Wisdom. Every act must be open to her inspection." 

" Take any thing but my liberty," said the gifted youth ; " but I must be my own 
oracle. Let me wear the costumed of her devotees, and I will exert my powers to the 
utmost in the service of your queen, but tell me not that every deed must be sanc- 
tioned by her before it can be valid." 
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" The sacrifice you will make brin^ its own ample reward. I know from happy 
experience. Your lieart as well as your foot is on the threshold of her territories ; 
but what does that avail, so long as you refuse to take the very step that separates a 
loyal from a rebellious subject i Accede to Ihe proposal, I pray you, and learn that 
true dignity consists in true self-discipline wisely and piously administered, and that 
true self-discipline acknowledges the superiority of Wisdom, and is subject to her ju- 
risdiction. You shall never repent it !" 

"Perhaps you do not repent having given yourself to the direction of another," 
quoth Talent, " but for myself I am resolved . that unbridled freedom is a boon I will 
never sell, though the Castle of Wisdom were the offered price." 

I could have wept to see him depart, for I knew that his original home^was among 
the wise. I saw, moreover, that his whole heart seemed to linger there. I perceived, 
also, that much power was in his hand, and the world, should it win him for its own, 
might glory in such accession to its ranks, while it should rob Truth of a noble champion. 

I was sorrowful. " And will no one enter the castle, thought I ? O that they were 
wise ! — for truly the discipline there administered is salutary, is needful. No fetters 
are laid upon a generous feeling. Wisdom imposes no restraint that can mar the har- 
mony of nature ; and it is for the happiness of her subjects, rather than for arbitrary 
purposes that her laws are made- Would that I were among her children." 

While indulging in reflections like these, my attention was arrested by a form ** al- 
most divine." Forgetting self at once, I was captivated by her charms. There was 
a purity in her mein, a spirit-like expression in her eye, a queenly grace in her man- 
ners, a magic spell to the looker-on. There was dignity without what the world calls 
confidence — superiority without what the world calls taste. But there was a taste the 
world can never appreciate till its fury for vanity is put off, and its love for the truly 
beautiful put on. A mild, heavenly radiance beamed from her clear blue eye ; her 
countenance seemed to have borrowed its lustre from the upper world. Her robes 
were white as the light, spotless as yon azure sky, rich as the wardrobe of Innocence 
could yield. A light unlike any I had ever b^beld, illumed her pathway. She pre- 
sented herself. In an instant the gate flew open as of its own accord. 

" I would become a pupil of Wisdom, and learn of her always," she said; and there 
was a melody in those rich sweet tones. 

" Welcome, sister ! welcome, sister!" were the sounds that greeted her ear; and 
they embraced her affectionately. I discovered also that the queen came down from 
her throne, and a lovely smile playing upon her grave features, she gave her right 
hand to Innocence, saying, "Daughter, welcome — thrice welcome hither." 

I had but a momentary glimpse at the unspeakable splendors of the palace, for the 
gate closed at once. " Ah," said I, " I can never enter there ; my countenance is not 
irradiated by beams from the * spirit-land ;' my garments shine not like the robes of 
Innocence. Who shall teach me to be wise ?" I turned away to weep. 

"I will befriend thee," whispered a yoice in my ear. "Look yonder!" I did so, 
and beheld at a little distance a Being suspended between heaven and earth, with a 
crown of indescribable glory upon his head, and a fountain of life at his feet. " This 
is he whom they have pierced," said my guardian. "Go wash thy robes in his blood, 
and he shall kindle in thy heart the flame of his own love. Go bow in humiliation at 
his cross, and the rays of his glory shall fall upon thy head. Then like Innocence 
shalt thou be a welcome guest." 

" Let me be truly quickly wise," said I ; " let me learn my duty at the foot of 
Calvary." 

Meanwhile there was much commotion among those who first caught my attention. 

' -nocence. Innocence is mightiest of all things !" shouted they. 
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" But I am king of conquerors ; I am victor of victors," added one I had not before 
Been. He spoke in a hoarse, hollow tone, and stared wildly about him. ** All things 
are mine down to the end of time. None ever resisted my sway; none can stand be- 
fore me." With a ghastly smile he shook his hourglass, and the sands hasted to run 
out. His skeleton hand swayed his two-edged sceptre like one conscious that domin- 
ions and principalities and powers are at his disposal. A cold shudder passed over 
me as he approached. I shrunk away, scarcely knowing why. He passed me by, 
but with a look that said audibly, ** Mortal, thou too art mine; by-and-by I shall call 
for thee. Prepare to meet me." Blight and mildew followed in his track. The green 
foliage fell from the trees, dry and withered. The beauty of the flowers went out, 
and the tall spires of grass laid them down to die. I watched for his influence upon 
the inmates of the Castle. *' All things mortal are mine, and I have come to possess 
myself of the Castle of Wisdom," said the spectre. 

They trembled not. A slight change was visible in the features of Circumspection, 
as he replied, <* This Temple is an imperishable legacy from the King of kings. It is 
not the creature of decay. Death may not leave his foot-print here. All that is mor- 
tal awaits the bidding of Him you serve. We greet you as one who will sever all 
ties that bind us earthward. Then shall these fetterless spirits find their home beyond 
the clouds. The palace of Wisdom can never be classed among the ** things that 
were." From foundation to t6p-stone it is the work of the great Architect, and his 
fiat hath ordained it for Immortality. 



Abridged for the Lady*i Pearl, 
THE CHILD OF ELLE. 

AN OLD ENGLISH BALLAD. 

The romantic ballads of England in the olden time are peculiarly rich in their dis- 
plays of high-exalted courtesy and noble valor on the one hand, and of the low base- 
born passions on the other. '^The Child of Elle," one of the beautiful productions 
of the accomplished Percy, is an example of the former. It opens in the true spirit of 
minstrel romance. 



'< On yonder hill a castle stands 
With walls and towers bedigbt ; 

And yonder lives the child of Elle, 
A young and comely knight. 



The Child of Elle to his garden went, 

And stood at his garden pale, 
When lo ! he beheld poor Emmeline's page 

Come tripping down the dale." 



The Lord of Elle hastes to meet the ** little foot-page." He hails him thus : 



" Now Christ save thee, thou little foot-page, 
Now Christ thee save and see 3 

Oh, tell me how does thy lady gay. 
And what may thy tidings be t 



My lady she is all wo-begone. 
And the tears fall from her eyne ,; 

And ay she laments the deadly feud 
Between her house and thine.'' 



Upon this the page presented the ChiW of Elle with a silken scarf yet wet with her 
tears, and with a gold ring which she wished him to wear for her sake when she was 
dead and gone. For, continued the page. 



" For ah ! her gentle heart is broke. 
And in grave soon mast she be, [love, 

Sith her father hath chose her a ncHv, new 
And forbid her to think of thee; 

23» 



Her father hath brought her a carlish knight. 
Sir John of the north contraye. 

And within three days she most him wedd, 
Or he vows he will her slaye^'' 
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Nothing daunted, the bold Child of EUe bid the page return. " So hie thee back 
speedily," he said, ** and tell her I will be at her window to-night, be it for weal or 
wo." Then 



" The boy he tripped, the boy he ran, 

He neither stint nor stayed, 
Until he came to fair Emmeline's bower. 

When kneeling down, be said : 



O lady I 've been with thine own tme love, 
And he greets thee weU by me ; 

This night will he be at thy bower window, 
And die or set thee free." 



The lady wept in silence until midnight, when the voice of the Child Elle, half 
whispering, bade her mount his palfrey, and he would soon convey her to a place of 
safety. The fair Emmeline, however, had her scruples, and she replied : 



" My father is a baron bold, 

Of lineage proud and high, 
And what would he say if his ae daughter 

Away with a knight should fty T 



Ah, well, I wot ho never would rest. 
Nor his meat do him no good. 

Until he had slain the Child of Elle, 
And seen thy dear heart's blood." 



The noble knight bade her not indulge these fears, but go with him to his lady 
mother. 



" O lady, wert thou in thy saddle set. 
And a little space him fro, 

I would not care for thy cruel father, 
Nor the worst that he could do. 



Isdy, wert thou in thy saddle set, 
And once without this wall, 

1 would not care for thy cruel father. 
Nor the worst that might befal.'' 



The Child of Elle then took his hesitating and trembling mistress by the hand and 
carried her to his palfrey, kissing away the tears which ** ran like the fountain free." 



'< He mounted himself on a steed so tall, 

And her on a fair palfraye, 
And slung bis bugle about his neck, 

And soundly they rode awaye. 



And this beheard her own damsell. 
In her bed whereas she lay; 

Quoth she my lord shall be told of this, 
And 1 shall have praise and fee." 



The mercenary damsel roused the baron by informing him of the flight of kis daugh- 
ter witli the Lord of Elle. 



** The baron he woke, the baron he rose, 
And called his merry men all j 

And come thou forth. Sir John the knight, 
Thy lady is carried to thrall. 



Fair Emmeline scarce had ridden a mile 
A mile forth of the town, [men. 

When she was aware of her own (kdier's 
Come galloping over the down." 



In the van of the pursuers oame Sir John, the north country rival of the Child of 
Elle, exclaiming, as he overtook the fugitives, " Stop, thou false knight, nor carry 
that lady farther; she is of gentle blood, and thou art the son of a base churl." 

** Thou liest, and loudly ; my father was a knight, and my mother a lady, which is 
more than thou canst say," replied the Lord of Elle. Then drawing his sword, he 
sprung from his horse, and said to Emmeline : 



" But light now down, n^ lady fair. 
Light down and hold my steed. 

While 1 and this discourteous knight 
Do try this arduous deed. 



Fair Emmeline sighed, fair Emmeline wept, 

And aye her heart was woe, 
While twixt her love and the carlish knight 

Passed many a baleful blow." 



Although the carlish knight fought fiercely, yet a lucky blow from his opponent 
laid him low *, but just as the brave Child of Elle was ready to renew his flight the 
baron and all his men were close at hand. Emmeline was in despair } not bo her knight. 
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r^ow hold thy hand, thoa bold baron, 
I praj thee hold thy hand, 

r^or rathless rend two gentle heartf 
Fast knit in tme love's band/' 



'' Her lover he put his horn to his mouth, 

And blew both load and shrill, 
And soon he saw his own merry men 

Come riding over the hill. 

The baron was silent. He looked at the slain knight, at the forces of the Lord of 
Elle, at his trembling daughter. It was hard, however, to overcome hereditary hatred 
in a moment. Seeing the impression be had made, the Child of Elle continued : 



** My mother she was an Earl's daughter, 

And a noble knight my sire" — 
The baron he frowned and turned away 

With mickle dole and ire. 

Fair Eromeline sighed, fair E^nomeline wept, 

And did all trembling stand 5 
At length she sprang low to her knee, 

And held his liiled band. 

" Pardon, my lord and fkther dear, 
This fair young knight and me } 



Tmst mc but for that carlish knight, 
1 never had fled from thee.'' 

The baron he stroked his dark brown cheek, 

And turned his head aside 
To wipe away the starting tear, 

He proudly strove to hide. 

" Here take her, Child of Elle," he said, 

And gave her lily-white hand : 
<' Here take m'y dear and only child. 

And with her half of my land." 



The retainers on either side now put up their weapons, delighted to isee a feud of 
long standing so thoroughly healed. The ballad closes by words of peace from the 
baron to his future son-in-law. 



" Thy father once my honor wronged. 
In days of youthful pride ; 

Do thou that injury repair. 
In fondness for thy bride. 



And as thou love her and hold her dear, 
Heaven prosper thee and thine : 

And now a father's blessing on thee. 
My own fair Emmeline." 



Original. 
IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION TO WOMAN. 

BY BIT. LUTHIR L». 

Concluded, 

We shall next contemplate woman entering into the permanent relations of life ; 
•he is seen at the altar, yielding her hand, her heart, and plighting her vows to one 
whom she has selected to be her companion through lifers pilgrimage, to be the pro- 
tector of her person, the guardian of her honor, the partner of her joys and sorrows, 
and the object of her first earthly affections. And will any one deny that piety is 
highly necessary, and appears to the best advantage amid the assumption of such re- 
lations, the ratification of such vows, and glowing under such responsibilities ? But 
as it appears no less important for him who offers those solemn vows of protection, 
comfort and love, than for her who accepts and promises to reciprocate them, I will 
not dwell upon this point. 

Now, fairly embarked upon life's voyage, amid its calms and its storms, its sunny 
pleasures and cloudy sorrows, religion becomes more and more important to fit her for 
the enjoyment of the one, and to give her strength and fortitude to bear up against 
the other. Let us take a look into the secrets of domestic life, and we shall see the 
beauty of female piety in its most lovely aspect. Has the young miss of whom we 
first spake, and whom we last saw at the altar, now become the mistress of a family, 
loaded with maternal reaponsibilities ? Where is piety more necessary, and wher«» 
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does it shine to better advantage, than in her who wields a mother*s influence, and 
sways the sceptre of the nursery ? 

Is the husband and father such as a husband and father should be? Who but the 
pious female is truly worthy of such a husband ? And who else can render to such 
a one what is his due, by those tender regards, that gentle, winning spirit, and those 
unpolluted and unaffected smiles which melt the air into the breath of paradise, and 
render home the happiest place this side of heaven ? 

Is it her misfortune to have her destiny linked with one whose conduct proves him 
unworthy of so high a prize, as well as regardless of the solemn vows he made on the 
day of their union ? How transcendently excellent does that religion appear, which, 
under such circumstances, arms the sufferer with the grace of patience and meekness, 
enabling her to remain true to her vows and obligations, rendering attention for neglect, 
and the tenderest regards for harshness of disposition and cold-hearted indifference ? 

Does fortune smile, and load them with the rich bounties of an indulgent Provi- 
dence, making her the mistress of a mansion, and of amply filled stores ? Here Chris- 
tian piety operates to the greatest advantage, converting these circumstances into a 
call to be useful — seizing upon the means possessed to relieve the poor, to make glad 
the widow's heart, to dry the orphan's tear, and to bless the world. Such means fall- 
ing into the hands of the irreligious and selfish, are worse than lost. 

But in adversity piety appears, if possible, to still greater advantage. Go to the 
cottage of want, upon which the storm of adversity has fallen with its greatest power, 
laying waste the common hopes and enjoyments of life, and overshadowing with its 
dark brow every worldly prospect that can give the least attraction to an earthly al- 
lotment ; behold there, she whom God designed as a help, meet for man, baring her 
fair bosom to the storm, to shelter the partner of her joys and sorrows from its deso- 
lating fury, pouring into his dark and stricken heart, hopes and comforts with which 
she dares not to soothe her own sorrow-smitten spirit ; witness her patience, her meek- 
ness, and, above all, her devotion and trust in God, and you will then see female piety 
both in its beauty and majesty. He who has such a helper, should never think him- 
self unblessed. 

But I must close these protracted remarks by briefly calling the attention of my fair 
readers to the last exhibition of female piety, which sheds its hallowed light on this 
dark world. It is that last glance which brightens amid the shadows of death and 
lights up the dying hour. Death is said to be the king of terrors, and hence, the 
more appalling to tHfe gentler sex — if we were to reason on this subject as concerning 
other matters — therefore that religion which gives victory and triumph over this last 
grim foe, must appear to the greatest advantage when exhibited in the triumphant 
death of woman. Here it is seen for the last time. 

We have witnessed it with its gentle glow, shedding its soft and melting light on 
life's meandering path, until its pilgrimage draws to a close, and the gentle object of 
contemplation is seen approaching the dark valley where the gloomy shadows of death 
stretch themselves beyond the reach of human vision. Our anxiety is excited— our 
fears are alarmed. Will she — dare she enter that gloomy vale alone and defenceless? 
and will not that soil and mellow light which we have witnessed in her pathway, ex- 
pire amid the cold damps of death, and leave her in utter gloom ? But hark ! that 
music ! — there must be unseen attendants — convoy from the other shore — sister spirits 
invite her away. Now she begins to merge into the gloom — but see how that light 
kindles and burns with a more intense glow ! All the rays that have been scattered 
through the entire path of a pious life appear now to be collecting in a burning focus 
on the dying hour. See that intense flame ! — the very darkness burns ! — the valley 
is light — she is gone ! 
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HOME. 

There is one bright enchanting spot, where love and beauty glow, 
Which oft the glorious grace of God hath made a heaven below 5 
And in that covenant-sheltered spot, there is a radiant gem, 
More precious far than ocean pearls, or empire's diadem ! 
O keep that gem, ye plighted ones, nor iVom that spot depart- 
That spot is HOME — delightful home — that gem the faithful heart. 

WaUenatem. 



THE LILY OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

A SUPERFICIAL observer of the inequalities of life, might suppose that there is a 
greater variety of human happiness than corresponds with facts. The parade of 
power, the pride of birth, and the magnificence of wealth, seem to indicate an enjoy- 
ment fur greater than can subsist with the plain attire, the frugal repast, and the bum- 
ble seclusion of the cottage. This would be a correct inference, if the mind could be 
rendered happy by the parade of external circumstances. But a contented mind is 
the only source of happiness, and consequently, ** if one flutters in brocade," and 
moves amid the refinements of society, and another is clad in homely attire and occu- 
pies the sequestered valley, or the recesses of the forest, it is not certain that this va- 
ciety of external circumstances furnishes an equal variety of happiness. If God has 
given to one the luxuries and the honors of life, he has given to another a meek and 
quiet spirit. Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith, and heirs of 
the kingdom which he hath prepared for them that love him ? So I thought, when in 
the bosom of one of those western wilds (with which our infant country yet abounds) 
I was prompted by humanity as well as by duty to visit the lonely dwelling of a poor 
afflicted widow. 

The path that leads to this cottage is over a mountain and through a forest which 
has never echoed to the axe of the husbandman. As I climbed the toilsome way, I 
asked myself, what unhappy beings, rent from the bosom of society, have chosen to 
bury their sorrows in this noiseless retreat. I h^d not imagined that I should find so 
lovely a being as I have named *'The Lily of the Mountain." As I advanced, a little 
opening presented the cottage, sending up its solitary wreaths of smoke. Ther^ is a 
charm when one first emerges from the bosom of the wilderness, and catches the 
•moke of a dwelling, and hears the barking of the jealous watch-dog, which cannot be 
described, and which can be realized only by experience. I had now reached the cot- 
tage, and stooped to gain admission through the humble door. The building consisted 
of a pile of logs unceremoniomdy rolled together in the form of a dwelling, and sup- 
porting with more than the strength of Gothic architecture the half- thatched roof. 

On a mat near the fire lay a son, the support of declining age, with a foot half am- 
putated by an unfortunate blow from the axe. The wound had been dressed by an 
empiric of the neighboring settlement ; and the patient, left to the care of his widowed 
mother, was perusing a much- worn tract. Near by, upon the only couch, lay the in- 
teresting form which constitutes the subject of my narrative. The victim of con- 
sumption, she resembled indeed the beautiful, but fading lily. Confined from the sun 
and air, her complexion had assumed a delicate whiteness, and the slow wasting fever 
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had tiuged her cheeks with a most beautiful color. Her disease had reached that 
stage in its progress which gives a transparency to the skin, and throws around the 
female form the loveliness of an angel, awakening those mingled emotions which I 
shall not attempt to describe, and which excite the earnest prayer, that Death having 
rendered his victim so pensively beautiful, may relinquish his purpose. With inde 
scribable feelings, 1 drew near the couch of this interesting sufferer. Her expressive 
eye spoke of happier days, and her raven tresses that lay dishevelled on her pillow, 
seemed to whisper, that h§d this flower, thus 

" bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air/' 

been transplanted to the parterre, it might have surpassed in beauty and fVagrance its 
sister flowers. But 1 was anxious to learn the approaching destiny of the spirit that 
animated this form of loveliness. Do you feel that God is just in bringing upon yoa 
such great afflictions ? 

" I am not afflicted : and if 1 were, God is just." 

But you are unhappy to lie in this wretched condition.' 

*' I am not unhappy ; it is better to be as I am now, than as I was once, for then I 
thought too much of the world." 

If then you are happy, and reconciled to your condition, you must have found some- 
thing more than the happiness of this world. 

** I have that which the world cannot give." 

Have you no hope of recovery ? 

** I have no wish to recover." 

Have you no fear of death ? 

" I am not afraid to die. God is so good that I am safe with him." 

Yes, God is good, but we are wicked. 

** Oh, yes, (clasping her emaciated hands) I have been so wicked, that I do not suf- 
fer half so much as I deserve ; but Christ is merciful." 

Have yen no fears that you may be deceived ? 

** No fears now — perfect love casteth out fear." 

Are you not sometimes in darkness when you are in great pain ? 
/^I do not think of pain; I am happy, and shall soon go home." 

There was an affecting artlessness in all she said, which I cannot describe, and a 
promptness which beautifully illustrated the inspired truth, that out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh. I found myself in the presence of one who had 
learned much in the school of Christ, and who seemed just spreading her wings for 
the mansions of rest. Consolation, instruction, sympathy — she needed none, for she 
had already passed within the veil. I remained silently admiring the pure influence 
of Christianity, while Religion herself seemed to stand bending over her child in all 
the loveliness with which inspiration has arrayed her. This child of affliction, for 
such (without her permission) I must call her, had for two years indulged the Chris- 
tian hope. No ambassador of Christ had been here to lead her within the enclosure 
of the church — no pious visitant had entered the humble dwelling, to impart the bliss 
of Christian fellowship. But ministering angels had descended, and she had learned 
of the Father. Resigned to the lot of humanity, and supported by that faith which is 
the ** substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen," she had bid 
adieu to the world, and was waiting to be called to the abodes of the blessed. The 
widowed mother, too, could plead the promise made to the widow and the fatherless. 
Having commended to the Great Shepherd this little group of afflicted, secluded be- 
ings, and bade them adieu forever, as I silently retraced my steps to the more busy 
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■cenes of life, I indalged the train of reflections suggested by the scene I had wit- 
nessed. The impression which is stamped so indellibly upon my mind I need not de- 
scribe. There is still a freshness in the scene (for I am relating facts) which can be 
lost only with the power of recollection. The reader, when he is assured that the 
page he peruses contains no fiction, will make his own reflections, and he will be im- 
pressed with the truth that the true happiness is found in the humbler as well as in 
the more elevated walks of life. The gay and beautiful, whose attention is devoted 
to the walks of pleasure, while they pity this afflicted sister of the wilderness, will 
feel the importance of seeking that religion which supported her in the hour of afflic- 
tion, and which constituted the loveliness of her character. The pious fair, too, who 
in their sphere of benevolence resemble angels of mercy, will not in their " walks of 
usefulness" forget the cottage of the poor. The cottage scene will afford to the benev- 
olent mind a happiness far superior to a visit in the halls of a palace. I love to recur, 
in my lonely meditations, to the ♦* lodge in the wilderness,*' and I would rather visit 
the solitary grave of this departed saint, (for she now sleeps beneath the shade of the 
adjacent forest,) and read her rudely sculptured name, than to gaze upon *♦ the storied 
urn and animated bust" of the proudest hero. 



From the (London) Forget-Me-NoL 
THE TRIAL OF PROSPERITY. 

BT MISS M. A, BROWNE. 

How shall I begin ray tale ? The Lady Margaretta, like most heroines, was very 
beautiful, and, like the rustic heroine in the old song, her " face was her fortune." 
For, though her noble father, the Count Morona, could trace his long line of ancestry 
up to the flood, he left his daughter little more income than might suffice to supply 
her with feathers, veils, fans, and such graceful articles of female decoration. She 
had, however, a cousin, who, having stained the noble blood of the Moronas by allying 
herself to a wealthy banker in Rome, had never been permitted to approach Marga- 
retta during her father's life-time. This relative was a good-natured, kind-hearted 
personage, notwithstanding her plebeian marriage, and when poor Margaretta found 
herself at sixteen an almost portionless orphan, when her noble friends kept aloof, and 
her patrician connections recommended a convent as the best and safest place for her 
future residence, the banker's dame ended the matter by offering her the substantial 
advantages of a home and a protector. 

True it was, that this good Samaritan had neither ail elegant person, nor refined 
manners. Notwithstanding her illustrious birth, she had evidently far more enjoy- 
ment as the bustling important wife of the wealthy man of business, than she would 
have experienced in the graceful languor of a fine-lady existence. But she promised 
from the first, that if Margaretta would accept the shelter of her home, she would 
neither seek to control her movements, nor interfere with her pursuits; and she kept 
her word. Even when Signor Vallina, the richest old miser in Rome, proffered him- 
self and his riches to the fair orphan's acceptance, her worthy hostess interfered no 
further with her decision than to hint that it was a pity to throw away so excellent a 
match, and, with sundry shrugs and sighs, to wonder what the world would come to 
at last ! 

Many people said that Margaretta was proud as well as poor, because she seldom 
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mixed in icenes of extravagant gaiety, was fond of the qaiet of her own chamber, 
and, above all, had refused the Signor Vallina; hot, verily, in the evil sense of the 
word, she was not proud. She was uniformly kind, and courteous, and gentle, to 
every living creature. In proportion to her slender means, her charities were large, 
for she was never too poor to give, even when her generosity called for the exercise 
of self-denial. Many a pretty toy, many a new trinket, did she forego, that the sum 
laid apart for its purchase might be converted into food and raiment for the poor. 
Not one of these would have accused her of haughtiness. Yet it was not that Mar- 
garetta was unaware of her own beauty, or indifferent to its adornment When she did 
appear in public, she was always desirous of appearing to advantage, and it was uni- 
versally acknowledged, even by those who denied the supremacy of her personal 
charms, that her taste in dress was perfect. Therefore, the sacrifice of a becoming 
* wreath or a handsome plume, was not altogether so small a matter to her as some 
persons may think. **If I were but rich!" was the thought of her heart, many a 
time, when balancing between the purchase of some graceful trifle and the relief of 
some suffering fellow-creature. I am happy to add that the struggle most generally 
terminated, as it should, in the triumph of benevolence over vanity ; but, if ever it 
were otherwise, I can safely affirm the crime carried its punishment along with it. 
The Lady Margaretta was too tender-hearted to feel pleasure, when wearing a gaud 
which appeared to her purchased by the additional suffering of a human being. 

And had Margaretta no lovers, then, except a rich ugly old miser ? Was a creature 
so beautiful to be lefl to pine in loneliness, simply because she was poor and dependent.' 
Even so. She was never seen but fifly admiring cavaliers followed her steps, hung 
on her words, and contended for her hand in the dance. But there were heiresses in 
Rome, and the Lady Margaretta was not an heiress. 

There are women in the world, who, without much thought for the future, would 
have made the most of their position, and offered before the shrine of. their beauty to 
tlie uttermost. There are otliers, who, looking forward to the time when the spell of 
their power muflt be broken, would have sighed over the prospect of a cheerless and 
dowerless age, when they should have to retire alone from the scene of their profitless 
triumphs. Not so Margaretta. The flattery was very sweet, and she did not deny to 
herself that she was pleased with it; but there was one deep clear eye that found no 
tongue to echo its eloquence, whose lightest glance was dearer to her than the most 
honeyed compliment that human lips ever framed. The prospect of lonely age would 
have been drear ; but somehow her future never looked lonely. A dream of old age 
did, indeed, sometimes pass over the mirror of her thoughts, but it was of a happy 
and honorable age, with "children's children round her knees;** and in the humble 
home, where in her vision she ever seemed to dwell, if her own form looked less up- 
right, and her own cheek less roseate, there, too, was the figure of Alberti, with the 
dark eye, somewhat tamed, the hair, now chestnut brown, turned to silvery white, 
yet the same bright smile, the same rich manly voice as ever. 

Alberti was a young painter, as yet little known beyond a small circle of friends, 
but there were judges of art among these, who scrupled not to prophesy a brilliant 
career of fame and profit to the youth, and that at no distant period. That he loved 
Margaretta with that intense and passionate worship which beauty like hers could 
scarcely fail to inspire in one so full of genius and feeling was perfectly true, and she 
was as perfectly aware of the fact, though the painter had never breathed it to any 
human being. For, poor and lowly born, and, as yet, almost unknown, how might 
the artist venture to speak of love to the only child of Count Morona, even though 
she were as poor as himself.' " If I were but rich !'* — again and again the thought 
of what happiness riches would now bring her came into Margaretta*s mind, for she 
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never perceiyed they would be an additional barriex between Alberti and henelf— 
«* then,** she thought, ** I might dare to give him lome little encouragement; then the 
very ^Hng that he might fear refusal might teach me how to ahow him h^ had not 
po much to dread ; but now ! ah, high birth it aureljr but a bitter boon, when it is given 
without ite fitting aister — wealth;** and to, would Margaretta often muae, and yetahe 
was not unhappy, for every time she met Albert! she was more convinced than ever 
that he loved her, and Hope proj^esied in her heart that the time would yet eom^ 
when the cloud would past away, and they might venture to ^peak of all Ibat filled 
^eir souls* 

J^ow, suppose it a lovely summer night. The aeene ts a garden, with gleaminf 
^untains, and quaint parterres, and white statues glancing amid shrubberies of dark 
laurels and myrtles, and the persons are Margaretta and Alberti. 

They are walking slowly down qne of the long grassy glades that lead from the 
more open part of the gardens to a thick grove of fiowering trees and shrubs* He 
cannot see her face, but he can feel the faint quick beating of her heart beneath the 
arm he has ventiued to pass round her waist. The hour she looked fbr has cmne at 
last; she has heard from his own lips that he loves her, but n6w she must hear also 
his excuses, his entreaties that she will pardon him, for having thus forgotten the dif^ 
ference, the great gulf that hex noble descent has set between them. And then, taking 
alarm at the hopeless tone in which he speaks of the future, Margaretta ventures to 
combat his scriiples, and to prove that they are only equals. " If I have an honorabla 
2iame," said the maiden, while her voice trembled with agitation, ^ what else have I 
to set for one moment againat the Heaven-bestowed gift that will yet lift your own 
above those of princes ! Am I not as poor, nay, even poorer than yourself? Oh, that 
for your sake I were but rich !*' 

^* Ah, dearest!'* said the painter, *<how would you tAsn overmatch me; or how 
might I dare to dream it possible that you could ever be my own f But now, when I 
am far away, struggling to win the fame and fortune, without which I would not 
again venture to speak of the love that fills my inmost heart— now may I not live on in 
the hope that you will remember me, and aid me with your wishes and your prayers V* 
What Margaretta said matters not ; but the moon vrfM high in the clear havens be- 
fore the lovers parted, and, as Alberti Mturned to his lonely dwelling, his heart beat 
high against a braid of rich dark hair, just severed from the abundant treMes of the 
fair Margaretta. 

The morrow saw the young painter's departure fbr another land ; and months went 
by, nay, even yeani, yet his name was never spoken in the presence of the devoted 
woman, whose whole real existence was colored by her attachment to him. She never 
named his name, for she saw he was soon forgotten by all but herself, and she shrank 
from introducing the subject on which she could have conversed for ever. But, while 
she preserved her usual round of graceful employment and judicious charity, while 
she might still be occasionally seen amid scenes of festivity, while all her entward life 
seemed the same, a new dreamy world of hope and anticipations was created within 
her. The under-current of her thoughts was still Alberti. His image was with her 
by day and by night ; and how much more real it seemed than the living beings around 
her ! Surely the love that could so live and strengthen during that long unbroken 
absence must have had a deep and pure spring in Margaretta's heart ! 

So passed two long years, and then an event took place which set all Rome on the 
qui vive at once, and materially altered the position of our heroine. The Signer Val- 
lina died just as she had refused him for the seventh time, and it was found that -he 
had left her sole heiress to all his vast wealth. In short, Margaretta rose one morning 
A poor dependent orphan, and lay down at night the wealthiest woman in Rome. In* 

24 
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deed, tboofli the deceased miier was known to have been immensely rich, nobodj 
was aware of the extent of his possessions. There was an old mansion in a retired 
street, shabby enough on the outside, but crammed to repletion with all kinds of rare 
and curious thin grs, and there was a fine villa a few miles from the city; which, though 
terribly out of repair, was capable of being converted into a splendid residence, at a 
comparatiTely small cost. To the Lady Margaretta this was the most valued of all 
her possessions, for she determined to retire fbr a while to its seclusion, and await the 
return of him on whom all her earthly hopes were centred. 

But she waited not with the calm and patient spirit that had upheld her through the 
-first two years of his absence. She knew that a long and weary time must elapse be- 
Ibre Alberti would achieve the independence which might enable him to offer her even 
an humble home ; but now, now, if he were only beside her ! 

No more weary waiting, no more doubt and fear; she had weiUth for both, enough 
and to spare. And what was the wealth without him .' Had she but known where 
he sojourned, could she but let him know the change in her fortunes — but their en- 
gagement had been too vague and too secret to admit of a correspondence between 
them; and, though Alberti was prospering in his art in other lands, the voice of his 
fiune was not yet loud enough to be echoed back to his own. Yet with the high faith, 
that would not for a moment relax its strictness, Margaretta still looked forward to 
the return of her humble lover, and steadily resisted all the importunities of the suitors 
who now crowded around her. Disgusted with their sycophancy, she soon refused to 
see any one, save a few well-known friends, and caused a report to be circulated that 
•he was already betrothed, and that her marriage would speedily take place. All the 
curiosity of her disappointed admirers, however, failed to discover the name of the fa- 
vored lover, so each man looked suspiciously on his neighbor, and a very general epi- 
demic of jealousy spread rapidly among the youth of Rome. 

And was he less constant than Margaretta ? Had time and absence weakened the 
first bright impression which her beauty had made on his young fancy ? No ; amid 
all the radiant creations of his pencil ; there was not one so fair as the memory cher- 
ished in his heart. Yet that very memory mingled with all his works, and influenced 
them with its exquisite beauty. Did he p*int a more enchanting face than usual, be 
sure that its eyes, or mouth, or brow, or whatever was its loveliest feature, bote some 
resemblance to Margaretta*s. He grew celebrated for the sweetness of his female 
faces, for the mingled softness and intelligence which he managed to diffuse over 
them ; and that graceful yet intellectual style of beauty was peculiarly Margaretta's. 
£)itters crowded the artistes humble studio, and, as he was simple and frugal in his 
im^its, he was almost every day enabled to add something to the sum which he had 
resolved within himself should attain a certain amount, ere he again sought the favor 
of the beautiful orphan. In a time far shorter than he had dared to hope, that sum 
was realized, and, with a heart beating with strange hopes and fears, the artist set out 
for his native city. He had pictured to himself full many a time the return to Rome, 
the cloudless sky, the glorious buildings, the familiar scenes that should take him 
back at once to the days of his boyhood, and make the time of his absence appear like 
a weary dream. But he had not pictured to himself his orphan Margaretta as the 
richest heiress and most coveted prize in the papal dominions. His first feeling was 
of strong incredulity, his next of blank and bitter amazement. And scarcely had his 
mind comprehended the fact of her changed position, when the additional information 
that she was on the eve of marriage with a distinguished noble was poured into his 
recofiling ear. This, then, was the end of all his dreams, and hopes, and aspirations ! 
iHefek utterty crushed — cast down for ever ! He could not blame her. Why had he 
not sought to €t(iM\Bh some communication between them during his lengthened ab- 
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■enoe ? Why had he so foolishly measured her constancy by his own ? And how 
could he blame the inheritrix of a princely fortune, if she forgot the tows given to a 
lowly painter, when she was scarcely less lowly herself, and sought her consort amid 
her equals in wealth and station ? He resolved to see her once more, and with this 
intention set out for her residence, but his courage failed him when he drew near, and 
he contented himself with writing a few lines of farewell, which he intrusted to a do- 
mestic. In these he gave her back her promise, exempted her from all blame, and 
ended by bidding her an everlasting adieu, intimating that it was his intention to quit 
Rome immediately, and spend the remainder of his days in a foreign land. 

All Paris rang with the fame of a newly arrived artist, who had in his studio a fe- 
male portrait of the most exquisite beauty. He was an Italian, but there seemed to 
be some mystery about him ; and, from his frequent inattention when addressed, and 
other circumstances, there was reason to believe his name was a feigned one. A less 
circumstance would have drawn the public gaze on any man in Paris, and, therefore, 
it was no wonder that the young and handsome artist became an object of general 
attention. 

The portrait, too— the only picture in his apartment — it was so ckarmante^ so jptr- 
itndU! All the ladies were enchanted at the idea of having their charms transferred 
to canvas by one who dressed his figures so becomingly ! But they were doomed to 
be disappointed. The Signor Lorenzo did not intend painting female portraits for the 
future. The effort of his pencil they, were so good as to admire was the last he meant 
to attempt. If they were obliging enough to recommend him to their fathers, broth- 
ers, and admirers, he would be most grateful for their patronage, but must decline the 
exceeding honor they wished to do him. And yet the sigoor bad d«ily visits from his 
fair suppliants ; it seemed as if it were a strife among themselves which should over- 
come the painter's obstinacy. 

At length came two ladies, whose peculiarities of dress and gait told him they were 
not French women, and, moreover, that they were countrywomen of his own. Was 
it, then, the sight of the national garb of his own land that caused his head to turn 
dizzy, and his knees to tremble beneath him .' Was it the familiar language, with its 
Roman accentuation, that compelled him to fall on his knees before one of the visiters, 
and beseeeh her for pity's sake to remove her veil i Oh no, there was more than this ; 
the slight elegant figure, the rich tresses escaping from the mufflings, the sfveet low 
Toice, could only belong to one— could be no other's than Margaretta's. The original 
of the solitary portrait was before him ! Tes; she had seen at once the misconception 
under which he had quitted Rome, and had never rested till she had traced him through 
bis wanderings, and penetrated his disguise, and now she came before him to explain 
all that needed explanation, and to assure him that her faith, tried long in adversity, 
bad also borne without change the harder trial of prosperity . 

Could such a romance have any ending but one ? Surely not ; and a few weeks 
saw its legitimate conclusion, for the painter was united to the fair orphan immediately 
on their return to Rome. The scene of the marriage was the lady's country-house, 
and, though its celebration was comparatively private, not only some tried and valued 
friends, including the guardians of her girlhood, were invited, but many of those who 
bad experienced her gentle and sympathizing kindness, ay, even the lame, the halt, 
and the blind, were permitted to be present. Perhaps it is not too much to say, that 
the prayers and blessings of those whom her charity had relieved went as warmly to 
the heart of the lovely bride as those of her nobler guests, not excepting those of the 
Lord Cardinal, who pronounced the nuptial benediction. 
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OrtginaL 
MT NATIVE LAND. 

BT Mmt. H. L. OimDIirXB. 

Mt natire land i 1 love thy flowing streams, 
Thj foaming cataracts, and thj mountains bold ; 
Thy glorious sonsets, and thj slyran scenes, 
Thy iammer breezes, and thy winter's cold. 

My natire land ; thy boundless seas I love, 
I love the music of their ceaseless roar } 
My soul inspired, as on the banks I rove. 
Delighted lingers on the rock-bound shore. 

My natire land ; I love thy forests wild, 
Thy shaded groves, when starlight faintly gleams $ 
1 love to wuider where the moonbeams mUd, 
Mirror their beauties in the flowing streams. 

My native land } 1 love thy classic bowers, 
I love to climb foir science' lofty mount > 
In sober thought, to cull immortal flowers. 
And drink eiyoyment from each sacred fount. 

I love thy temples, where the spirit free. 
Worships the Deity, to man reveaPd ; 
In crowded dome, or 'neath the forest tree, 
1 love that temple, public, or conceard. 

My native land—thine is a ikvor'd lot, 
To high born souls and patriot spirits given ; 
My native land ! Earth knows no holier spot, 
No lovelier one beneath the light of Heaven. 
Sog Harbor, L, L 



A GOOD DAUGHTER. 

A GOOD daughter ! There are other ministers of love more conspicoous than her, 
but none in which a gentler, lovelier spirit swells, and none to which the heart's warm 
requitals more joyfully respond. There is no such thing as a comparative estimate of 
a parent's love for one or another child. There is little which he needs to cover, to 
whom the treasure of a good child has been given. But a son's occupation and 
pleasures carry him more abroad, and he resides more amongst temptation, which 
hardly permits the affection that is following him, perhaps over half the globe, to be 
wholly unmingled with anxiety, until the time when he comes to relinquish the shelter 
of his father's roof for one of his own ; while a good daughter is the steady light of 
her parent's house. Her idea is indissolubly connected with that of his happy fire- 
side. She is his morning sunlight and his evening star. The grace and vivacity of 
tend9rness of her sex have their place in the mighty sway which she hold? over hit 
•pirit. The lessons of recorded wisdom which he reads with her eyes, come to hit 
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mind with a new charm as hlended with the beloved melody of her voice. He icarcelj 
knows weariness which her 9ongB does not make him forget, or gloom which is proof 
against the young brightness of her smile. She is the pride and ornament of his hos- 
pitality, and the gentle nurse of his sickness, and the constant agent in those name- 
less, numberless acts of kindness, which one chiefly cares to have rendered because 
they are unpretending but expressive proofs of love. And then what a cheerful sharer 
•he is, and what an able Tightener of her mother *s cares ! What an ever-present de- 
light and triumph to a mother^s affections ! Oh, how little do those daughters know 
of the power which God has committed to them, and the happiness God would havo 
them enjoy, who do not, every time that a parent's eye rests upon them, bring rapture 
to a parent's heart ! A true love will almost certainly always greet their approaching 
footsteps. That they will hardly alienate. But their ambition should be, not to have 
it a love merely, which feelings implanted by nature excite, but one made intense and 
overflowing, by approbation of wortliy conduct ', and she is strangely blind to her own 
happiness, as well as undutiful to them to whom she owes the most, in whom the 
perpetual appeals of parental disinterestedness do not call forth the prompt and full 
echo of filial devotion. 



Original. 
THE ARK ABSENT. 

BT WM. B. TAPPAK. 



^ And it came to past, while the ark abode in Kirjatb-jearim, that the time was long ; for it 
was twenty years ; and all the house of Israel lamented after the Lord. And they gathered 
together to Mispeh, and drew water, and poured it out before the Lord, and fasted on that 
diy, and said there. We have sinned against the Lord.''— 1 Samuel vU. 2, 6. 

Tht story this, my discontented soul :— 
Once — O bow briefly ! dwelt the ark with thee ; 
Then might the swelling deeps of trouble roll, 
Then might thy fondest hope take wings and flee. 

Thou fear'dst, car'dst not, — more than all beside, 
A constant faith, a panacea were thine ; 
And hope might vanish, thou the storm might'st ride, 
Scathless, while with thee dwelt the Ark divine. 

Didst thou not duly prize the heavenly guest, 
And plead with mercy thee to strip as bare 
As Job, if such sharp trial weie so blest 
As thee, poor drowsy spirit, to prepare 

For keener relish of remaining joys ; 
Thou, wakened, purified, and rendered meet 
By discipline to hear and love the voice 
Which won thee down from pride to Jesus' feet t 

Or wast thou selfish in that earnest cry ?— 
Thy good desiring rather than his glory. 
Who wiU have honor though the creature die t 
If so, no marvel at thy plaining stoxy. 
24» 
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AbMot will be liit smile, (Itet mile it Heaven !) 
His loYe will etger pinioB ipread fbr flight, 
And then will wander on, tin anforgi?en. 
In Methah't depths, in Kedar's tents of night. 

Till hambied, broken, nt his feet reclining, 

Thou leamest how to yield him up the whole ; / 

And will, affection, wit to him resigning, 

Dost know the sweetness of an humbled soul. 

Then with the mnaic of a thousand songs, 
With snow-white kine to fetch the treasure heme. 
And praise to God to whom it well belongs, 
The Ark to thee returns, no more to roam. 



THE GOSSIPING LADY. 

BT BET. D. WISE. 



Of all persons, the gossiping ladj is the most intolerable and odious. It it not her 
ceaseless prattle— though that is bad enough to convert an equable, cheerful old Soc- 
rates into a snarling, cynical Diogenes — which is chiefly matter of complaint, but it 
is the deadly poison which festers in the wounds inflicted by her chatterings, upon 
the feelings of her victims. The gossip is generally a slanderer, whether designedly 
or otherwise ; among her many words, there are those which bite like an adder and 
•ting like an asp. Could the objecU of her tattle speak their feelings, they would 
•ay, as the frogs did to the boys who pelted them with stones, " What is sport to you 
is death to ua." The following /oci, «* by fairy fiction dressed," wiU illustrate these 
•entiment^. 

Mr«. Montgomery was sitting alone in her parlor, one afternoon in summer, busily 
employed upon her needle- work ; when, without ceremony, a lady opened the door 
and seated herself. Her manner was flurried, and it seemed, from the workings of 
her features, that matters of deep import rested on her mind. Throwing her sun- 
bonnet upon the sofa, she ezolaimed, in a languishing manner,— 

»« O dear ! how insufferably warm and dusty it is to-di^ • I thought I never should 
get here." 

«« I am glad to see you, however, Mrs. Fleetwood, and I hope a little rest will restore 
you from your fatigue," replied the lady, but in a tone so constrained, that it was 
pretty evident she spoke the language of cold politeness, rather than of warm-hearted 
friendship. 

Of this constraint our gossip took no notice, but after fanning herself violently a 
few moments, proceeded to remark, " I came over this afternoon to give you intelli- 
gence of what I conceive to be an important matter to you, Mrs. Montgomery." 

"Indeed! Pray, what is it?" said Mrs. M. with some warmth of expression, for- 
getting her dislike of the gossip in her desire to know her secret. 

" Well, I donH know as I shall tell you, either; for you always raise so many ob- 
jections to what I say, that I am most discouraged about telling you any thing at all." 

** I promise you," said Mrs. Montgomery, smiling, »« not to be over-incredulous 
this time." 

Mrs. Fleetwood now put on a very grave countenance, and began her story. « You 
know Dr. Morgan, of counw, Mrs. Montgomery. Well, just as I always said, so it 
has turned out about him. He is a mere quack. He was called in yesterday to tee 
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'Squire Eaton's ton, and, after torturing the poor fellow for two or three hours, with 
his good-for-nothing nostrums, he was obliged to say he could not help him, and ad- 
vised them to send for Dr. Frenchman, who relieved young Eaton almost instantly, 
so that he is now doing well.'* 

Dr. Morgan was a young physician, just commencing practice in the village where 
these ladies resided. He was an amiable, skilful man, but, for some reason, he had 
fallen under Mrs. Fleetwood's displeasure. Knowing the Montgomerys to be friends 
of the doctor, she hurried to them with this story, and succeeded but too well in 
making them believe it. Accordingly, when, a short time after, one of Mrs. M.'s 
children was sick. Dr. Morgan was not sent for. This gave additional currency to 
the report Mrs. F. was busy circulating, and he was almost stripped of the little prac- 
tice he had gained. 

The loss of his practice troubled him ejcceedingly, especially as he could not ascer- 
tain the cause. It harassed him by day and by night, destroyed his appetite, weighed 
down his spirits, and made him miserable. One must enter into his situation, fully 
to understand his agony of mind during these days of darkness in his professional 
career. 

Fortunately, however, a friend at last told him of this base report. Now, it was no 
longer a mystery why his practice was failing. Feeling that inaction would be death, 
he set about tracing the story to its originator ; and that originator proved to be the 
veritable Mrs. Fleetwood ! He threatened her with a prosecution. This so alarmed 
her, that she appeared at his office with tears, beseeching him to pass by her ofience, 
and giving, as her authority for the story, the saying of an imbecile menial, who re- 
marked that ^^she believed Dr. Morgan toa^ not able to cure young Eaton." 

From these slender materials, then, had she wrought the report which caused the 
deserving doctor so much suffering, and which came near destroying his prospects for 
life. Indeed, had he not heard the slander in season, it would have ruined his pro- 
fessional prospects.— How many such wounds the gossip inflicts by her noisy prattle, 
BO earthly power can reveal. Facts enough are known, however, to lead every young 
lady to say, " I will never gossip !'* — Young Lady's Friend. . 
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It will be matter of news to many persons to hear, that this once celebrated 
person, the arbiter elegantiarum of the days of George the Fourth, when Prince 
of Wales, and the ** glass in which the youth (that is the fashionable youth of 
England) did, in those times, dress themselves," is now in confinement in a place set 
apart for those who labor under mental derangement, in Caen, in Normandy. This 
admired of all admirers is existing on the almost extorted benevolence of relations, 
and the contributions of old friends. The whole amount of his income is scarcely 
j&lOO a year. Poor George ! How different must his luxuries be now to what they 
once were ! £100 a year for one who began his life with a good fortune, high expecta- 
tions, great connections, and princely patronage. The ruling passion reigns triumph- 
ant even within the walls of a mad-house. Beau Brummell still imagines himself a 
fine gentleman, and assumes all the airs and importance of his by-gone popularity 
and good fortune. Amongst other feats he rings the bell of his solitary apartment 
continually. The keeper, who with great humanity humors his insanity, asks what 
commands ? " Order my carriage," says the light of other days, *' I must go directly 
to Carlton House to see the Prince.*' Poor fellow ! he little thinks his " fat friend" 
and ** Carlton House" are now only things of history, and that he himself is on the 
rerge of oblivion. 
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THE SOMNAMBULIST. 

Our engraytng this month represents a lady in the act of sleep- walkingr. Her dis- 
ordered undressj the burnin|r lamp and her dull, blank look all proclaim her claim to 
the name of a somnambulist, a peculiarity which can be considered only as a misfor- 
tune to its subject. 

With the philosophy of this phenomenon we have nothing to do in a journal like 
the Pearl ; we confine ourselves to the fact. We have called it a misfortune ; and 
what else is it to be subject to a habit we cannot control, which urges one from his 
repose and sends him from room to room, from street to street, and even to the roof 
of the building, as was once done by a fair Parisian somnambulist. We had a brother 
who, under this influence, once rose in the night, opened his window in a third-story 
chamber, and stepped into the street below. Though it will scarcely be believed, it 
is nevertheless true that he escaped from this tremendous leap with no higher damage 
than a sprained ankle ! Why sleep-walkers perform their dangerous feats with such 
impunity, is a fair question for the wisdom of the philosopher to examine and decide. 

One thing is, however, certain. This habit is easily cured. We have heard of sev- 
eral instances where a threat of severe whipping if found in this state has been suffi- 
cient to prevent all future wanderings; and if a strong impression of danger or fear 
can be made while the subject is awake, it will prevent his wanderings when asleep. 



ON CHOOSING A HUSBAND. 

Wbeit you see a young man of modest, respectful, retiring manners, not given to 
pride, or vanity, or to flattery, he will make a good husband, for he will be the same 
to his wife after marriage that he was before it. 

When you see a man of frugal, industrious habits, no ** fortune hunter,** but who 
would take a wife for the value of herself, and not for the sake of her wealth, that 
man will make a good husband ; for his affection will not decrease, neither will he 
bring himself or his partner to poverty and want. 

When yoii see a young man who is using his best endeavors to raise himself from 
obscurity to credit, character and influence, by his own merits, marry him ; he is 
worth having, and will make a good husband. 

When you see a young man depending solely for his reputation and standing in so- 
ciety upon the wealth of his father and other relations, don't marry him, he will not 
make a good husband. 

When you see a young man who is never engaged in any affrays or quarrels by 
day, or follies by night, and whose general conduct is not of so mean a character as 
to make him wish to conceal his name ; who does not keep low company, gamble, or 
break the Sabbath, or use profane language, but whose face is regularly seen at church, 
where he ought to be, he certainly will make a good husband. 

When you see a young man who is attentive and kind to his sisters or aged mother, 
who is not ashamed to be seen in the streets with the woman who gave him birth and 
nursed him, and who will attend to all her wants with filial love, affection and ten- 
derness, he will certainly make a very good husband. 

Lastly, always examine into the character, conduct and motives; and when yon 
Ind these good in a young man, then you may be sure he will make a good husband. 
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THE SWISS BOY'S FAREWELL TO THE RHONE. 

BY REV. CHARLES W. DENISON. 

He sat on the banks of his own native shore, 

Gazing wistful on hillock and dell 5 
Bold rocks were behind — bold waves were before— 
And he sighed, as he murmured: Farewell! 
Farewell! farewell! 
My own native Rhone, farewell ! 

The home of his childhood rose lovely in view, 

Half wrapped on the mountain- in^clotfds ; 
And he moaned, as he turned where the crestings of blae 
Bore his boat, with its flag in the shrouds: 
Farewell ! farewell! 
31y own native Rhone, farewell ! 

His playmates and playpatfas were clustered around, 

And wooed him to join in the play ; 
But a low voice of sorrow stole over the ground, 
Whispering sofl as it faded away : 
Farewell! farewell! 
My own native Rhone, farewell ! 

I go from the arms of my mother and home, 

1 go from my old father's knee ; 
My kin are the winds, the brave billows in foam. 

As they bear me aloft on the sea : 
Farewell! farewell! 

My own native Rhone, farewell ! 

The chime of the Sabbath, that rang through my soul 

Like a tone from the towers of the blest, 
I exchange for the roar where the deep surges roll. 
And the chime of the ocean at rest : 
Farewell! farewell! 
My own native Rhone, farewell ! 
VOL. IV. 1 
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TRUTH-THROUGH FICTION. No. I. 

TRUE INDEPENDENCE. 

«* Now I am surprised, Lydia ! I have always known you were a singolar mortal, 
bnt this new start of yours quite astonishes me. If I were not acquainted with your 
character, I should suppose you would give it up in a few days, but I never knew you 
to leave any thing yon had undertaken, so I suppose you will soon be installed as a 
regular mantua-maker*s apprentice, obliged to go and come at the ringing of the fac- 
tory bells." 

" Well, what of that, Sarah ? Tou and I, who have always lived at home, and 
never known any confinement, except the short space allotted to school hours, do not 
appreciate the advantages resulting from regular habits." 

" They are advantages I shall not pine for, I presume ; but tell me now, really, why 
do you learn a trade when your father is able and willing to support you without ? I 
heard him say myself, that you were not obliged to learn a trade unless you choose to, 
for you can find work enough to do at home." 

" Yes, I know I find enough to do, but mother says Eliza is old enough to take my 
place now, and she thinks she will learn better how to work, as she will feel more re- 
sponsibility, if I am not at home. There is Jane, too — she is old enough to do much 
between schools, but she is such a little shirk that she always contrives to turn her 
work upon Eliza or me. She has such a winning way, and asks us so coaxingly, and 
then she does love play so well that we cannot resist her ; but mother says we are 
spoiling her. Now if I were away, she would work, rather than to see mother overdo. 
So you see, while mother will not lose much assistance, Eliza and Jane will both be 
benefitted by my absence." 

** That may all be, but only think of a merchant's daughter learning a trade ! I do 
not believe there is another girl in the place who would do it in your circumstances. 
Father says he wonders at Uncle David's giving his consent; it really looks as if he 
expects to fail." 

"Appearances are not of very great importance, though I. should be sorry to be the 
means of leading any one to think disparagingly of father. This, however, will not 
be the case to much extent. Some, I presume, will open their eyes wide with astoo- 
ishment that Mr. Saunderson's daughter should learn a trade, but, thanks to our water- 
wheels, this is a place where most have too much business of their own to take care 
of other people, and the wonder will soon be over." 

" But you have not told me yet what put this strange notion into your head." 
" I will tell you, and then it may not seem quite so strange. Last week, father gave 
lae some money to pay some bills. Among other items there were five dollars for 
tuition, three for shoes, fifteen for a cloak, three for a dress, and two for mantua- 
making, which, with gloves, ribbons, &c., amounted to more than thirty dollars. As 
he handed me the money, he said, with one of his pleasing smiles, * Tou are rather an 
expensive piece of < household stufi^,* are you not, daughter.'* Father's remark was 
made entirely in jest, and he probably forgot it as soon as made, but it set me to think- 
ing. I looked back. As long as I could remember any thing, and of course before 
mj remembrance, year after year I had beien a constant bill of expense to my father, 
and I could not recollect that I had ever earned a single cent. True I had made mj 
mother some little assistance for several years past, but not half enough to pay m/ 
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board during that time. At a moderate estimate, my board, clothing, tuition, &c., 
bad coBt my father seventy-five dollars per year. Twelve hundred dollars, beside all 
the care and anxiety which money could not- buy ! I said to myself, ^l am young 
and healthy, have a pretty good education, strength and ingenuity sufficient to labor — 
why should I depend upon my fkther, who has so many younger children to take of? 
True my fond father is willing to support me, but is that any reason I should allow 
him to do so.^ He is confined in bis counting-room from morning till night — why 
should / be exempted from labor ? If any of our family should be free from care, it 
should be father and mother instead of me.' So I came to the conclusion that I would 
learn a trade.'* 

^^ All this may be well enoti^h, but father says he does not wish me to earn my liv- 
ing while he is able to support me. Then I suppose you are actually going i9 learn 
a trade." 

"Yes; T commence next Monday.*' 

The above conversation passed between two cousins, nearly of the same age, resid- 
ing in a manufacturing village, the daughters of David and Asa Saunderson, one of 
them a dry goods merchant, and the other a grocer. Lydia commenced learning a 
trade the following week, and Sarah a course of lessons on the piano. 

Several months passed, and Lydia had nearly completed her trade, wh^n the cousins 
were seated in the back ro6m of Miss Howard's shop. Miss Howard was attending 
to some customers in the front shop, and the young ladies were alone. « 

" So you are not going to the sail to-morrow," said Sarah — " how strange ! I wish 
/ had an invitation, it will be so pleasant. Will not Miss Howard let yon go if yon 
urge her.^** 

<* I huve not even asked her," said Lydia, "for I know as well as she what is to be 
done this week. If I go away half a day she will be obliged ^ sit up nightfi^ or dis- 
appoint her customers ; the last she will not do, and I do not wish her to Visk her 
health for my pleasure.*' 

<^Tou are a strange girl, Lydia,** said Sarah; "you are always thinking of other 
people." And she sat silent some minutes. At length she said, " How I wish I had 
an invitation — but then I am not acquainted with any of the gentlemen who are going.'V 

*'If yon are very anxious to go," said Lydia, smiling, "I presume I can provide 
you with a gallant. Mr. Vaughn who gave me my invitation, wished me to introduce 
him to some one who would accompany him, as he is almost a stranger here ; would 
you like to go with him .'" 

«* Why — yes — but it will be so strange to go 50, will it not?" 

" / should not feel it so," said Lydia, who was too conscious of good intentions to 
feel a squeamish delicacy of doing what was in itself really right and proper. 

" Well," said Sarah, gaily, after a moment's thought, " I believe I will go, if yon 
think it best, for mother says you are blest with a great sense of pro]!»riety for one so 
young. But I am sorry you cannot go. Tell me now, do* you not feel this constant 
confinement very irksome ? and do you not sometimes regret having placed your- 
self in it?" 

«* Yes, Sarah, I do find the confinement rather wearisome, more so than I antici- 
pated, for I have always been allowed by my indulgent mother a great deal of leisure 
time, but mother says I am learning a good l^son, and I feel that it is so. I am not 
note so much confined as she and father." 

" So you are really going out to work," said Sarah, four or five weeks after this, 
when Lydia had completed her trade ; " I shall laugh, I know, to see you set out early 
in the morning, with your basket of patterns, your shears and meaJsure, and your 
cushion pinned to your breast, now to the butcher's, then to the shoe-maker's, and 
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once in a while to a merchant's. And shouJd the mills stop a week, the factory girls 
will be after yon by scores. You will work cheap for us, will yon not, if we will pa- 
tronize you.^ Ha, ha, ha." Lydia smiled good hnmoredly at this description of her 
lively cousin, and Sarah proceeded : *' If you are determined to work at a trade, Lydia, 
I cannot see why you do not take a shop, it would look so much better than going 
round from house to house, and you would feel so much more independent." 

** Mother thinks this would involve too much risk and care for one so young as I, 
and beside she does not wish me to confine myself so closely as I should be obliged to 
in a shop. I shall not work more than three or four days in a week, away from 
home, the remainder of my time I shall spend in sewing for my mother, reading, 
writing, visiting, &c.** ^* 

** Y«u are a strange girl again, Lydia; if I were you, afler spending so much time 
to learn a trade, and having the name of working at it, I should not be content to 
earn only a dollar and a half or two dollars a week." 

Lydia smiled quietly in reply, and the conversation wall changed. 

Ten years had glided by, and the cousifis were again seated together, engaged in a 
confidential conversation. There was a marked difference in the appearance of the 
young woolen. Lydia, who had pursued **the even tenor of her way" with but little 
variation, was still yonng looking, and her beauty, which had always been more in 
expression than in feature and complexion, had lost nothing by the lapse of years. 
Not so Sarf h. Her complexion which had been the rose and lily, was now sallow, 
her hair worn and thin, her teeth decayed, and then there was an air of despondency 
about her that contrasted sadly with the sunny cheerfulness that shone in Lydia*s 
face. The latter, shortly after completing her trade, had received an offer of marriage 
from Mr. Vaughn, a young gentleman who was clerk in her father^s- store. She did 
not accept him, though many young ladies of her age would have done. 

Mr. Vaughn was a gentleman in appearance, and was always ready to enter into 
any scene of amusement, however much time it might consume. Lydia wisely thought 
that a man who was so fond of dress, and so lavish of time and money, was not cal- 
chlated to make a good husband, and with the approbation of her parents, she gave 
him a prompt refusal. Mr. Vaughn was sad for a few weeks, and then transferred his 
attentions to her cousin Sarah, and in a short time became her accepted lover. When 
he was twenty-one they were married, Sarah being then but seventeen. At this time 
Mr. Vaughn came into possession of a small property left him by his father, which 
with business habits on his part, and economy on that of his wife, would have been 
sufficient to have supported them; but these neither of them possessed — ^both were 
showy and extravagant. In a few years Mr. Vaughn became a bankrupt. A few 
years more he managed to support his family by means of his salary as clerk, and tbe 
assistance received from Sarah's father. But old Mr. Saunderson's family was impru- 
dent, the times hard, and he also failed, leaving Sarah and her husband to depend 
upon their own resources.' About the same time Mr. Vaughn lost his business, and 
went to the South in search of employment, leaving his wife with four children, and 
the little money he could spare from his scantily filled pufse. In a few weeks Sarah 
received a letter from her husband, stating that after seeking in vain Tor a more lucra- 
tive situation, he had accepted employment which would barely, with strict economy, 
save them from suffering. This letter|^arah had carried to her cousin Lydia, to ask 
her advice respecting the best course to be pursued. 

"Ah," said she, "if I had only learnt a trade, as you did, when I had plenty of 
time, and nothing else to do, it would have been of great value to me now, though I 
then laughed at your oddity, but it is now too late ;" and she burst into tears. 

" No, it is not too late," said Lydia, gently ; with your hii>it0, and at yo«r time of 
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life, it will be a great effort to earn any thing, but I think you can do it, if you set 
yourself resolutely about it. Can you not give lessons on the piano ? I think I could 
obtain a class of pupils for you." 

^* No," said Sarah, despondingly ; ** my mother said there was no x|eed of my learn- 
ing scientifically, as I was not intended for a leacher." 

** Well, could you not instruct a number of small scholars at your room ?" 

^* I fear not; I do not tliink I could find time, even if I could recollect my studies 
well enough." 

JLydia hesitated. She dared not recommend taking boarders, for with Sarah*s habits 
she feared it would be no source of profit. She dreaded to recommend putting her 
eldest son, a fine boy of eight years, into a manufacturing establishment, but this 
seemed the only alternative : she made the proposition, promising at the same time to 
call upon the agent herself, and request him to put the boy under as good moral influ- 
ences as possible, and added, " You must get all the assistance you can from your 
girls between sciiools, and little Edward must be taught to amuse himself, and I will 
furnish you with the skirts of dresses, or some other plain sewing to employ your lei- 
sure time." 

We pass on ten years longer, and introduce our readers into a neat two-story house, 
handsomely furnished. In the sitting-room, busily sewing, are sitting three ladies, 
one a matron of thirty-six, the others young ladies of fifteen or sixteen. It was Lydia 
Saunderson and Sarah Vaughn, the daughter of her cousin Sarah, and Emily, the 
oldest daughter of her sister Eliza, who were learning her trade. 

" What !" said Emily, " a thousand dollars of your own earning in the bank, beside 
this house that grandfather leflt you?" 

*^ Yes, Emily, and I think I have been happier than if I had never learned a trade. 
It has given me an independent means of doing good, and saved me from many of the 
foolish whims and trifling employments of many who have no regular business." 

** Yes," said Sarah, the tears rushing to her eyes, '^ I do not know what would have 
bf come of us after father died, if you had not assisted us. James says he loves you 
next to mother, for if it had not been for you he should never have had any education." 

«* Yes," said Emily, "and my mother says Aunt Lydia has been a great assistance 
in bringing us all up, as well as grandmother's younger children, and she wishes every 
body would be independent enough to earn their own living, instead of relying upon 
others for a support." L. B. M, 
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THE MORAL POWER OF WOMAN. 

Her influence is not confined to one individual, or family, or society; neither 
limited in its duration to any period of her existence, it being coeval with it. The 
tempter sought it, to bring wo and misery upon the happy pair as they were placidly 
seated by the pure fount of genial peace in the fragrant bowers of the Eden of God. 
It is equally great in favor of good or evil, as is learned from those whose names are 
embalmed for immortality on the pages of history. Israel's mighty law-giver (whose 
mother feared and trusted in God) had nevfer led the oppressed people from under the 
powerful hand of Egypt's potent king, had he not learned from her influence that a 
basket of rushes in a rolling stream touched by the eye of Omnipotence, could resist 
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more soccettfullj approaching calamitiea than Egypt*i towering heights and pyramids. 
What coald Pharaoh do with the Hebrew child? His mother, under Crod, had been 
his teacher ; her first lesson was, trast in God, and following her example, he per- 
formed wonders. He knew a monarch's crown wonld n6t compare with the meek 
and quiet spirit which must deck bis brow as he stood looking unto the recompense of 
reward. The mother had taught bim to fear God, and thus she shed a halo of power 
around him that infidelity could not tarnish or dim. Her influence was felt when a 
nation devoted to destruction, received the message of pardon and repeal of the decree. 
The lofty mindedness of the eastern monarch softened as she dared to mould his stern- 
ness into feelings of mildness, she subdued him ; and as the swift-winged messengers 
fled in every direction, her power, magic-like, transformed the character not only of the 
peasant, but the officers of state — sackcloth was exchanged for pure white and purple, 
and the soft-toned notes of the harp vibrated in unison where moans had fallen by 
thousands, but it stopped not there — it has been felt in every age and clime, from the 
cold barren regions that encircle the poles as they rear their ice-bound foreheads to the 
sunny glades and fertile plains of the equatorial vales. Classic Greece was formed 
under it, and a patriotic people have said, we dare not return to our homes without a 
victory. It has made a nation of soldiers, and, under God, it has, and will, make 
martyrs. If the patriarchs, prophets, and apostles have been awed into veneration, 
perseverance, humiliation, and patience, the ancient Greeks and Romans inio patriot- 
ism, and courage, what was the language of the veteran pilgrim fathers ? as they 
rushed from the Mayflower and placed their frail huts on New England's soil. It links 
earth to heaven. How responsible the mother. She can mould the tender mind as 
she pleases — point the aged homeward, and the youth to Shiloh's fount, while a thou- 
sand voices in heathen lands echo it from the highest summit to the lowest vale. 
The isles of the mighty deep know it, and as a nation we feel its potency ; and would 
that every gale might waft anew its most healthftil breezes, fanning and invigorating 
the mass of mitod that is slumbering near the valley of stupor. 
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All that is made of earthly mould, 
However its beauties may unrold, 

Or brightly bloom, 
Mutt swiftly fleeting pass away 
To the stem regions of decay. 

The silent tomb. 

All that we love most fondly here, 
All that we hold most true and dear 

Must fade and die; 
With speed they vanish and are gone^ 
As rosy tints of smiling mom 

In summer's sky. 



The strong, the haughty and the high. 
With meanest things must lowly lie^ 

Or soon or late ; 
But is there any power that can, 
Things smaller than the eye may scan, 

Annihilate ? 

No ; dust returneth to the dust, 
And that which held it once in trust 

Now holds anew, 
Waiting the summons of a power 
Which shall at the appointed hour. 

Its form renew. 
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I'he silver mist that flows adown 

The mountain's cloud-eaipierciDg crown^ 

Dissolves nway. 
When flaming through the glowing skj, 
The sun pours fiercely from on high. 

His burning ray. 

But yet another form is given, 
Or it may reascend to heaven^ 

To sparkling glow. 
In diamond drops of falling rain, 
Or its bright beihg find again 

In heaven's fair brow. 

The leaf that falls upon the earth 
To which at first it owed its birth, 

Shall yet survive, 
And drawing from it thence anew 
Its essence in some form or hue, 

Again shall live. 

There's nothing of her countless host, 
The frailest or the smallest lost 

In earth's wide range ; 
But only in the flight of years, 
Each, dying, in new form appears,— 

Perpetual change. 

The hours, that as we smile or sigh. 
Still slowly move, or swiflly fly. 

Cease not to be ; 
But burdened with man's ill and good, 
Are mingled with thy rolling flood, 

£ternity ! 

There yet shall come that awful day, 
When the broad heavens shall flee away. 

And the fair earth 
By fervent heat shall be dissolved, 
And to the elements resolved. 

Whence came its birth. 

And man, who falls ns fall the leaves, 
When the cold earth his form receives. 

Say, is he naught ? 
No, 'tis not in the power of fate, 
A deed, a word to annihilate. 

Not even a thought. 

But could it be man's awful doom. 
To find within the dreary tomb 

His being's goal, 
What boots the feverish toil and strife. 
The unreal mockery of life, 

Unto the soul 7 

Is this the end then of our birth. 
This dark and narrow bed of earth, 
This house so low t 



Or darker fate, alone to sleep 
Where the wild billows of the deep 
All restless flow ? 

Then were our lives far worse than vain, 
Thus bringing in one lengtliened train. 

Want, wo and grief; 
And pleasure gleaming o'er our way. 
Flashing a brilliant meteor ray. 

As bright as brief. 

Of what avail far-reaching thought. 
The lofty mind with treasure fraught, 

Frailer than dust 7 
Of what avail were genius' power, 
The generous heart, or love's rich dower, 

Aflfection's trust? 

'Twere cruelty refined to give 
The soul this little space to live 

Without a hope, 
Those powers which struggle here in vain. 
Shall find, when breaking^earth's dull chain 

Unfettered scope. 

If yielding up our vital breath. 
Annihilation came with death, 

'T^^ere tyrant power, 
A stern, inexorable hand, 
That holdd man bound in iron band 

A bitter hour. 

It is not so ; oblivion's pall 
Over man's soul can never fall. 

Nor yet can fate, 
The spirit by the mightiest given. 
And destined to ascend to heaven, 

Annihilate. 

When the frail body seeks the grave. 
The soul returns to Him who gave. 

From fetters free. 
Then bursts upon the awe-struck sight. 
Coeval with the Infinite, 

Eternity ! 

Spring from the earth, oh spirit, spring ! 
Shake mortal dust from oflT thy wing. 

Thy chains dissever; 
Mount upward, till to thee is given 
A place within the highest heaven, 

To dwell for ever! 

There endless glory shall appear. 
Which neither mortal eye nor ear 

E'er knew before. 
No weary pain, no wasting strife— 
Eternal light, eternal life, 

For evermore ! 
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SCENES AT THE ALTAR. 

Br observing the lives of individuals a profitable source of entertainment is often 
found, and especially is it useful to the young. While minor events, in themselves 
considered, pHss unheeded, the more prominent ones oflen make a lasting impression 
and consequently tend to transform the character of the observer. Important eras 
sustain an elevated seat in the heart and oflen sacred to the possessor. Where affec- 
tions twine, the object is valued, and the clarion voice of fame seldom sounds the 
praise of the brightest gems. 

The short and transient life of Mary B. has left all her image, and engraven its no- 
ble deeds upon the heart of the writer. So transient was it, that scarcely an earthly 
contamination was seen. I beheld her for the first time as the white-robed priest was 
solemnly supplicating the aid of the great I Am to guide and direct the picture of in- 
nocence through infantile years. Most ardently and devoutly did he pray that she 
might, when arrived at the y^ars of accountability, ratify the covenant vow, and fol- 
low the steps of the Redeemer. The scene was fraught with interest. A lovely babe, 
garbed in emblems of innocence, held upon the arm of a young father, while the 
mother looked as if the aspirations of her heart were upward, and the venerable priest 
listened to by the attentive audience. The scene was fraught with interest to me, as 
it was the last Sabbath I was to spend in my native land, before visiting a foreign 
clime; and from this^ deeply solicitous did I feel in her welfare. As I gazed at the 
beauteous babe, garbed in the never-fading emblem of innocence, the silent ejacula- 
tions of my heart mingled with those that flowed spontaneously from the attentive 
audience. They were heard in her behalf. 

Days, weeks, months and years rolled on, and still 1 sojourned in a distant land. I 
viewed with inexpressible delight, the spots that antiquity hallows, and found beneath 
a foreign sky the precious boon of health, for which I had vainly sought in mj native 
land. So completely had the excitement of a thousand varied sensations drowned 
past events, that the baptismal scene of little Mary had ceased to be remembered, ex- 
cept when ruminating on the past. 

Time rolled on, and it was considered best to return. Having a prosperous voyage, 
through the infinite mercy of God I find myself within the hallowed walls of my 
long-absented church, and am seated within my once frequented pew, but ah ! how 
vast the change. As I glanced at the assembly it would seem that a total reversion 
had taken place. Change seemed engraven upon every object. Mai\y I could not 
recognize ; those whom I left in the enjoyment of youth and health were bending be- 
neath the accumulated burden of infirmity and age; and those whose whitened locks 
indicated that the sorrows of life were upon them, where, I asked, are they ? But 
alas ! the garb of mourning, which attired their friends, but too plainly assured me 
that their aged feet had passed over the rolling waves of Jordan. Time — what a sol- 
emn reality. It carries us onward without pausing, regardless of aught, and we heed 
not its rapidity, neither listen to the apostolic injunction, (time is short) till, borne al- 
most to the spirit-land, we wake as from a dream, soon to launch into the unfathoma- 
ble depth of Eternity. 

But listen — the name of Mary falls upon my ear, and my attention is arrested at 
the altar, where a lovely youth bends in an humble attitude to take the confirmation 
TOWS. The ceremony proceeds, and she sacredly pr6mises to renounce the world and 
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lead a life of piety, and thus takes the Cliristian's character upon her. And is this 
the being which, fiAeen years since, I beheld but in helpless infancy ? Yes, it is the 
sainted Mary attired in the robes of Christian simplicity, her baptismal vows are being 
ratified, and she is founding all her hopes on the Rock of ages. Her countenance ex- 
hibits aa indescribable degree of serenity, and she seems already to have caught the 
spirit of the just made perfect. 

Time with unceasing rapidity, bears us nearer our eternal home. Years with their 
rapid strides continue their never-ceasing rounds, and again I am within the sanctuary, 
and again Mary is there, but not alone — the matrimonial ceremony is now being 
performed, and she stands beside her affianced at the marriage altar. She is slightly 
pale, yet ever and anon as the ceremony proceeds, a faint tinge of crimson crosses her 
beautifui cheek, like the reflections of a sunset cloud upon the clear waters of a lake. 
Her lover, as he clasped her hand within his own, gazed on her for a moment with 
unmingled admiration, and the warm eloquent blood shadowed at intervals his manly 
forehead, and melted into beauty on his lips. And thus they plighted their vows in 
the face of heaven, and every heart blessed them as they went their way rejoicing in 
their love. . , 

Years steal on, with no abatement in their rapidity. The seasons have come, and 
gone, and the return of spring again has been welcomed, and at the present Nature 
lies in undisturbed repose, and its peaceful calm is in blessed unison with the hallowed 
feelings of the heart. It is a hallowed morn ; the village spires glistening in the sun- 
beams ; the deep-toned bells-mmgltng tn-solemn harmeny tell that man has not alto- 
gether forgotten the command of his Creator, but remembered the Sabbath, and hal- 
lowed it. On this lovely morning, I walked at the sound of those sweet and solemn 
bells, toward one of those sun-gilded domes. The majestic notes of the organ have 
died away; the sweet-toned symphonies of the chant have ceased, and the man of 
God has descended from the sacred desk, and waits at the solemn shrine of the bap- 
tismal fount. A footfall breaks the silence, and a light form approaches the altar : it 
is Mary. She has come to present her first-born upon the altar of Divine Truth, and 
dedicate to God the little treasure which has l^een entrusted to her care. Itis a sweet 
and beauteous babe ; and the mother seems to clasp it with a trembling arm, as if con- 
scious of the frailty of so fair a bud , and as she gazed at its budding charms, 'her heart 
warmed with maternal affection, and she presses it closer with all of a* mother's love. 
Ardent indeed were the aspirations that ascended from the secret chambers of her 
heart. She seems desirous of sacrificing all to God, even the little infant which she 
fondly loves ; her countenance, and her heart too, would direct the eyes yet unsullied 
with the waters of contrition, to a bounteous Benefactor, and lifl the little hands yet 
unstained with vice, in prayer fo their Father who is in heaven. The flame of devo- 
tion kindles her pale blue eyes with unearthly radiance, and she prays : May no hei- 
nous sins be enshrined in the unoccupied sanctuary of the heart. May not this bud 
' of life, so fair, so glowing, be torn from its parent stem. May no rude affliction scat- 
ter its opening leaves. Father of mercies, spare, oh ! spare my child. And the prayer 
that mother ofiered grew more fervent, and deepened with intense and unutterable 
fondness, until it seemed that the tribute was accepted, and the infant blessed, by the 
great I Am. 

I viewed the countenance of Mary as she departed from the sanctuary. Methought 
there was fearful paleness on her lip, and a deeper line of care perceptible on her brow. 
Alas! the hidden worm was then lurking within her breast. Already had he stolen 
the bloom from her cheeks, and chased the tint of the rose from her lips. Yes, it was 
80 to be : but once more was she beheld at that altar. Ah ! how changed. The dark 
palled cofiin now encloses her lifeless form ; the shroud and winding sheet are her 
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habiliments ; the mysterious shades of death have spread an ashy paleness over those 
features; those eyes are closed in their last longr sleep ; those lips seem compressed 
with the dyin^ struggle ; that forehead, where dwelt the goddess of innocence and 
beauty, is cold as marble ; the musical tones of that voice are hushed and silenced for 
eTer ; and the hands are clasped in the icy embrace of the king of terrors. 

And thus it was I beheld the once beautiful Mary B. at the same altar that bad 
successively witnessed her baptism, her confirmation, her marriage, the baptism of 
her infant, and now her funeral. But a short time since, and how promising the fu- 
ture. Before her life opened its glorious vistas, spread its prismatic rainbow colorings, 
and now portentous shadowings skirted the morning of her happiness. But Ood,her 
Father, called, and she left this world in peace; and no doubt myriads of angelic le- 
gions conducted her pure spirit to the realms of bliss. 

A sad and bleak autumn wind sighs a funeral requiem, and chants a death dirge as 
that solemn procession enters the village cemetery. Weeping friends stand around 
that newly made grave; and he, the loneliest of the sad, is there, and in the depths of 
his grief seems almost to have forgotten that God gave, and that it was He who had 
taken away. The sunset was flinging its last golden shadows on the long grass that 
mournfully waved over the newly broken sod, as the clergyman pronounced the solemn 
Words, " dust to dust, ashes to ashes," until the resurrection mom. 
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j BT MRS. HARLAIf» ^ 

I STAND on the brink '.—the cold waters how dark- 
How chilling the blast, and how shattered the bark- 
How high swells the tide to the crambling shore \ 
O, who shall conduct me these dark waters o'er ! 

Far over the deep foaming billows I see, 

A region where triumph the happy and free ^ 

And miliioDS; who shuddered this cold stream to sail. 

There rest, or roam safely on hill or in vale. 

Who, when the frail bark rides the dangerous wave, 
Shall gild the deep gloom, and the voyager save ? 

They tell me the smile of Messiah can cheer 
These waves, and his voice stay the storm's dread career, 
And that safe as when borne on a calm summer's sea. 
Shall the frail, lonely bark in its last voyage be. 

Then quickly I'll spread to the winds my poor sail. 
And trust my worn bark to the waves and the gale j 
For if Jesus presides o'er the wind and the tide, 
I surely in triumph the billows shall ride. 

And when I am landed on that happy shore. 
Then, then, 1 shall cross these cold waters no more. 
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INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

AN EXTRACT. 

Alexander the Great, when a boj, being asked by his friends whether he would 
not ehoose to contend in the foot races or the Olympic games, answered that " he 
would if kings were to be his competitors." This was a sentiment worthy th^ heir 
apparent to a mighty kingdom, and exhibits for our admiration and example an in- 
stance of that lofty and noble spirit, which leads to ultimate greatness, whether it be 
in the conquest of nations, or the more brilliant achievements of mind. 

History informs us of the high pinnacle of fame to which it led that proud and as- 
piring Macedonian, and the rise and progress of our model republic contains the names 
of a host of kindred spirits, influenced indeed by difterent motives, around whose 
memory a halo of glory is thrown, and upon whose brow the laurel-wreath was placed 
by the acting out of the same elevated spirit. 

Mind, like water, seeks the level of its fountain, its Divine origin, or by its own 
weight is borne downward with fearful und increasing velocity, accumulating vileness 
from every polluted source, until wrecked in an ocean of depravity. This is no new 
theory, but one as ancient as mind itself; for while the exercise of its powers legiti- 
mately employed, led Abel to contemplate with holy afiection the Divine character, 
and seek assimilation thereto, the grovelling mind of Cain unfitted him for an ap- 
proach into the presence of God, and its downward tendency prepared him for the 
commission of a crime the most appalling to our nature As in the case of Cain and 
Abel, so in the case of every other individual ; and as in time, so in eternity. The 
same laws which now regulate the action of mind, and the same progression in holi- 
ness or depravity will be continued in the eternal state. For what, let me ask, con- 
stitutes the highest source of felicity in heaven, if it be not growth of mind in lofly 
aspirations and holy intelligence — its increasing capacity to receive and retain knowl- 
edge. This is assimilation to the likeness of the Creator. And what is the most pro- 
lific and continued occasion of anguish to the lost in the prison-house of despair, if we 
except, perhapx, the scorpion stings of conscience, if it be not the mind's continued 
increase in depravity. It is mind in heaven that gives a zest to its joys, and swells 
the loud anthems of praise in union with the will of God, and difi\ises through the 
blest that joy which is " unspeakable and full of glory,'' and it is mind in the regions 
of the lost, which gives intensity to its unutterable torments and increases the black- 
ness of that dark abode. 

But to return to earth, what are the distinctions of wealth or the enjoyments it af- 
fords, compared with the more exalted distinction and rational pleasures ever flowing 
from a cultivated mind. Wealth, it is true, draws a distinct line between its proud 
possessor and the humble poor, and creates an artificial distinction in society ; but 
even while revelling in his riches and priding himself upon the fancied superiority 
that gold confers, if without a well balanced mind, he is like a heedless and unconscious 
child, chasing a gilded butterfly along the mountain's brow, or the brink of a fearful 
precipice, exposed to imminent danger, and yet unconscious of the fact. The enjoy- 
ments of such are not real but fancied. On the contrary, let one le possesse i » f the 
inestimable treasures of a mind, adorned by education, fertilized by daily culture, and 
polished by religion, and though poor he may be, he rises above, and views with calm 
and dignified conippsure the angry billows of strife, and the petty commotions which 
distract society ; alike regardless of the distinction of riches and the dazzling, yet fa- 
ding honors which crown the brow of the victorious conqueror. Reverses, it is tr«e, 
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may strip him of his honest gains ; the breath of calumny blight his character, and 
the strong arm of oppression grind his body to the dust, and load it with chains of 
bondage ; yet his mind is as untrammeled and free as the air of heaven. It goes forth 
on the wings of the rooming, and returns with the evening zephyr, laden with fruits, 
far richer than are found at the banquet of his oppressor, and adorned with brighter jew- 
els than decorate his costly palace, and such as riches alone would fail to procure. Again, 
let the scene be changed. Strike off the chains of bondage ; drown in the loud peans of 
praise, the foul breath of slander; hurl the oppressor from his high seat, and give it to 
the oppressed; let his hand wield the sceptre of unlimited power, and the wealth of 
Croesus be at his command; surround him with rights of royalty, and the distinctions 
of birth ; strew his path with honors, and encircle his brow with a crown, and the 
emanations from his immortal mind will radiate and glow with increased effulgence, 
and will cast all other distinctions into the shade. Merit and talent are rewarded, 
whether found in the prince or the peasant. It canses judgments to be founded in 
wisdom, and mercy to season justice. The records of the past are consulted — the 
events of the present succinctly scanned, and each* favorable event turned to advan- 
tage. We may therefore with safety deny the extent, at all events, of the axiom, that 
" wealth is power;'* for what would the wealth of a universe avail in the hands of an 
idiot? Would it insure a corresponding amount of power, or even add a single mite 
to his happiness? Would it not rather prove a mighty incubus, weighing down its 
possessor, and mocking his imbecility, while it clasps still closer his golden fetters. 
It may indeed procure him the insignia of office, but another will exercise its func- 
tions ; nUnd will wield its power. 

Reason and experience agree with the wisest and best of rten, that the most effec- 
tual antidote for all the evils that ** flesh is heir .to,** is found in the temple of wis- 
dom, the path to which, " though steep and straight, is peaceable and pleasant,^' 
and that the readiest and most certain way to benefit society at large, and to improve 
the condition of the poor, is thoroughly to instruct 'the uneducated. And it will be 
vain, and worse than vain, that we look for lasting peace, or the perpetuation of a 
republican form of government, such as ours, in all else that may be resorted to or 
accomplished, if firm foun4attons be not laid in sound knowledge. Nations, however, 
like men, are too prone to pride themselves upon the splendor of their courts, the ex- 
tent of their empire, and the amount of their reyenues, rather than on the attainment and 
diffusion of useful knowledge. Against an error so fatal to individual and national 
happiness and prosperity, we should most scrupulously guard. If we look to the 
beautiful and symmetrical form of government under which we live, and consult the 
history of its rise and progress, and the lives of those who framed and defended it, in 
the forum and in the field, we shall find much to admire and cherish in the one, and 
to imitate in the other. Ask those noble sages by what means they rose to greatness, 
and in what they laid the firm foundations of this great Republic, whose Yofty sum- 
mit rises in majesty and grandeur, a model government to wondering and admiring 
nations — their answer is chiseled in glowing characters on the corner stone of the ed- 
ifice, encircles its every polished pillar, and beams forth with the brilliance of sun 
beams from the topmost stone — " virtue and wisdom." Would we learn something of 
the history, beauty and perfection of the "tree of liberty," whose golden clusters of 
ripening fruit, and whose inviting shade, offers nourishment to the hungry, and a 
place of repose to the weary and oppressed— our fathers answer, it was planted in 
wisdom and nourished by the continual dews of immortal mind. And the success of 
that little, distressed and destitute band, who dared to meet in hostile array, that 
™'g^ty» well provided and disciplined host of a foreign tyrant, must have been over- 
wjielmed in the unequal conflict; and the Eagle of America become the prey of the 
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Lion, had not the mind of a Washington directed the hlows of the one and the flight 
of the other. ' 

That stmggle horweTer, ia oTer, and we are ^ow enjoying its hieaaed fraita. The 
Lion has been driven baek to his lair ; and the proud bird of America soars aloft, and 
unfbrls to the pure breeze of heayen the stars and stripes of a free and powerful na^. 
tion. In the contemplation of a sight so sublimely grand, each bosom swells with th^ 
deepest emotions of gratitude, and the loud peans of millions rend the air in celel^- 
tion of the event. This is well, but we should not fbrget that our watchfulness and- 
care to presenre unsullied our poFitical and religious privileges, ^ould %e in ptopor- 
tion to their value, and the price at which they were purchased ; that nothing will 
tend so much to perpetuate either our liberty or happiness, as the general diffusion of 
knowledge. Knowledge may be said to have the care of liberty, and when the one 
forsakes a people or nation^x>r rather is forsaken of them, the other soon follows he>* 
maternal nurse. The dimmed glories of Greece ahd humbled pride of Rome, admi^- 
ish us to be careful of that which was lost to them by the degeneracy of their »^^^t 
and gained for «« by the untiring zeal and msdam of our forefathers. 
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*» Will you hide from me the subject of your thoughts?'* ^^^^ * ™''W and grave 
matron of a young and beautiful ^irl,a8 she sat gazing with^^^^^l ^7^ "Po>* the sun- 
ny landscape that spread itself in front of the window ne*' which she was seated. 

♦* I can conceal nothing from you," replied the gentV ^^*^^' " I was thinking of 
the wide beautiful world with all its joys and loves, '^^ ^^w much more congenial to 
my taste to have access*© its iniiocent delights t'*'* to be in subjection to the rules 
of the church, and continually in fear of injuri-g so^e one*8 feelings. The gospel 
has charms for me, but they are diminished ^7 human creeds ; and if I leave the 
church, I shall love the cause of the blessed Redeemer w well, if not better, than now. 
You know I value the feelings of the mi»^l>ers of this society, and do not wish to in- 
jure them; and if I were not thus cloiely bound to them, I should gratify myself in 
some flights of ambition. I asspre you. Nature's boon in me should not be lost ', and 
will you tell our pastor my wi^he^*" 

*^ Yes ', but, Agnes, I beseech you use your reason. What has the world to give 
worth possessing, that may not be found within these holy precincts ? Here you have 
refuge, pure and ardent frfendship, all that nature requires of food and raiment, exer- 
cise and rest, the privile;^ of improving any natural talent to its highest refinement, 
and better than all, yoa live in the very bosom of religion." 

** All this is true, y^t there is a sameness in the religious life, a constant routine of 
social duties, tasteless to the youthful mind ; but in a life of pleasure, there are ex- 
citements of joy and pleasure that keep the pulse of hope in constant motion." 

«* Ah, my child, if you depart from the church of God, you will plunge into a world 
of sorrow, and depths of distress may -agitate the soul with fear and agony. As Cau- 
tion is the parent of safety, I hope you will candidly consider what I have said, and 
also review your own thoughts." 

<*I have had this in contemplation months," replied the youthfril Agnes, "and am 
Sflctisfisd I shall never be contented within the church." 

«« The world has nothing worth winning that may not be enjoyed where you are ; 
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BtUl, if you long to follow its babbles, go and Batisfj joureelf. Some read only on the 
page of experience — yon must, I perceive, learn from her also.*' 
** We would learn also," exclaimed^o others of the youthful band there assembled. 
«* You, too, are at liberty," said the mother in Israel; "we can do no more. The 
church of God must be holy. It has watched over y.ou, and carried you thus far as a 
tander mother an infant; and as her eye is ever upward, gladly would she shield you 
fVom earth's deceitful enchantments, and Help yoH home to heaven. A holy life is 
meoessary for happiness here and^est in f^iturity." 

"May we who remain, make one request to our siifters ere they depart.^" asked a 
Ifvely dove-eyed creature, who looked too tender and innocent to be able to battle 
with the storms of life without the fostering hand of the church, guided by the finger 
vi love. 

" Tea, Anna, any thing that you may propose, I am sure will be proper, and tine- 
tw^d with piety." 

" Promise, dear sisters, that you will return here twenty years from this date, if pos- 
sible, %nd make a full and honest confession before the sisterhood of all that you have 
done c^ suffered during the intervening time." 

The p^mise was solemnly made and registered. , They all said, if the Lord would 
permit thy would return. Agnes wept bitterly as she dissolved the tie that bound 
her to the v^ible church. She was a tall graceful girl, with dark eyes and raven hair. 
One might judge from the proud beaming and hardly controlled fire of her eye, that 
she was born to^^le, not only hearts, but kingdoms. Alice, another of the discon- 
tented, was of th>*^ pensive cast of beauty which betokens great susceptibility, and 
something in her m^^er which ^ve assurance of great mental power. The third, 
Elizabeth, had a lofty behead and clear blue eye, in both of which Genius sat en- 
throned visibly. After h^jng knelt together, the matron said, 

" I charge you, children, y remember always, that to the immortal spirit one thing 
is needful only, and that is, pt^ religion. The precious gem lies before you. It has 
no false glitter or delusive mistj^almy peace, its attendant, will soothe the agiUted 
bosom of those who endeavor to ma^ it their own. I do not say it is found only here, 
for it is not of earth. In the gilded pa^e of opulence, or thatched cottage, in the de- 
sert, in the wealthy city, or poverty's Vv^e, it may be gained from kind heaven, but 
it is the only business of the church to kee^ it bright and pure till we shall present it 
at the gate of immortality as a talisman thyt opens heaven. It is not in pursuit of 
that pearl of great price that you go forth into \he world, but in pursuit of that which 
cannot profit soul or body. You may be assured thu on earth as in heaven, holiness 
is happiness. You are leaving our protection, yet God is holy, and a powerful guar- 
dian. To His care we commend you, dear erring chiHren, and pray, should we be 
■pared till your return, you may show us the pearl that wUl piove to us you have not 
lived in vain." 

Twenty years rolled in rapid flight over the gilded spire of \he chapel at whoae altar 
Agnes, Anna and Elizabeth formerly knelt, but little change was perceptible. Some of 
the members had exchanged earth for heaven, and numbers of dooming youth were 
bathing in Shiloh's stream. The beloved mother, that gave the parting blessing to 
the three youths, still pursued her pious calling, and sat among tke happy group in 
the same lecture-room ajs when they left. The day was beautifully serene. Content 
waa the angejl that presided. They were speaking of the wanderers wlio had promised 
to be the^e, t)ifttiday. 

"I fear," said Anna, "they will not come; or perhaps, the king of terror has W 
tbfinA .in the lowly. vfJley^' ' 

" They are coming," cried one ; ajul pcdnting to & carriage adranoing, they waited 
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in almost breathless silence till a lady alighted. They soon recognized their Elizabeth 
of former days, but she was greatly changed. Care had written deep lines on her 
lofty forehead, and tliere was a restless flashing of the faded blue eyes. She was 
splendidly attired, and greeted her former acquaintance with self-satisfied complacency. 
The aged mother sighed as Elizabeth bowed low to kiss her hand with an air of pride. 

The greetings were hardly over when Agnes arrived. Splendid was her equipage, 
and costly apparel covered her elegant person. 

*^ Congratulate me, sisters^-congratulate me ; I have found and gathered diamonds. 
Yoa shall not say I have lived in vain. I lefl this church ', I mingled in giddy cir- 
cles and fashionable company; I banished the fear of death, and was wafted by 
Pleasure's breeze from one delight to another till my affections were reciprocated by 
a noble yoath who had a soul full of tenderness and love. He was beautiful. I 
thought where he lived I must; and our joy was replete in anticipation. I soon, how- 
ever, learned he was the son of humble parents ; his father a gospel minister. My 
soul was stung ; I loved him, but could not wed a man in the humble walks of life. 
I desired rank and distinction, and fortune made me acquainted with Prince Charles. 
He sought my hand in marriage. Could I refuse such a station ? Yet I loved n^ 
poor Theodore, to whom I had plighted my heart. 1 knew his hopes and joys were 
centred in me. The conflict in mind was beyond description. The prince I knew I 
could never love, yet I wanted his wealth. He was disgusting, dissolute in character, 
passionate and implacable. I must be in an elevated position — therefore I concluded 
to harden my heart,. stifle my affections for Theodore, and marry the prince, that, if 
possible, nations might bow down at my command. I turned with contempt frop 
Theodore ; every pang that pierced his heart tore mine ; at length death relieved him, 
and thank^l was I. Oh, you know not the triumph of riding in state, robed in royal 
attire flaming with diamonds. One such hour is worth living for. But I have yet to 
exhibit my pearl, which is the crowning grace of my coronet." She opened the door 
and led in a young girl of the most attractive loveliness, which was heightened as 
much as possible by the decorations of art. "Here," said she, "is my beautiful ac- 
complished daughter, the affianced bride of a king, and will be queen of millions. 
Say now, has the cottage-born Agnes lived in vain?" 

*^ Let me ask you one question," in a tremulous tone said the old lady, "before I 
decide. Have you taught your daughter, all lovely as she is, the pure doctrines of 
the gospel as they were taught to you ?" 

** I have not imposed upon her any shackles of faith — I have long considered them 
as priestcrafl ; I have taught her the religion of Nature, and left the spirit free." 

The old lady 8huddere(^ and tocning to the girl, said, "My child, are you happy?" 

*'I have never known happiness," was the reply. " I long for something I possess 
not. Eternity audits dread realities rush into my mind constantly; and I would pre- 
fer a home with this happy jrroup^ instead of a kingdom." 

^* Tis a childish weakness," interposed the mother; a dread of eternity is not what 
she dreads. She loves a handsome young page that she shall never marry. She must 
follow my,. example — subdue her heart, and be a queen." 

"Alas I alas!" sighed the My — and tears dimmed her eyes as she wept — "your 
life, my poor Agnes, hits been worte than vain. You have sacrificed to ambition 
yourself ai|d innocent ^child. What will it profit you, if you gain the whole world, 
and lose your own soul^ragging with you also the precious soul of your only child." 

There was a scornful so^ile on Agnes*s lips ; but ere she could reply, Elizabeth ad- 
dressed them. 

" I have courted neither wealth or power, A nobler ambition has actuated my 
spirit: I have sought a brighter meed than princely titles, and obtained a better boon 
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than royal diadems. But, oh, I have wrestled, labored and endured. Mj life has 
been spent in weariness, watchings and tears, and I hare won that for which I have 
striven. I sought a poet's fame. Bitter an# sad is the lot of those who toil in her 
wajSjtill like me thej gain the loftiest peak on its hig^best monntain. Studj has pro- 
duced agony in my throbbing temples. I have experienced what cannot be described. 
Hy hopes oflen wrecked — the products of nry most laborious hours Vighitj esteemed 
or contemned by heartless cynical umpires of fashionable taste. I have shrunk from 
the scorpion sting of ridicule. I have writhed under the iron footsteps of neglect, and 
groaned under the intolerable burden of poverty ; yet all the bitter waters of )ife could 
not quench the fire of genius that burned in my soul. Sweet was my triumph so 
dearly earned, and preoious the laurel that an admiring multitude voted mine. My 
name will be mentioned while hearts can feel or tongues praise. Here is the volume 
which has immortalized ft Is it not a pearl of great price V* It was examined atten- 
tively, while Elizabeth looked on with a flushed cheek and throbbing heart to hear 
the decision. 

** A great and fearful price truly," said the old lacfy. <* It is no doubt a gem of IR* 
erature, a trophy of genius, but its perusal will bring no one nearer to God." 

** That was not my aim : had I penned a sermon it would never have won for nte- 

immortality.*^ 

** What do yon mean, Elizabeth, by immortaTity ?'* said one of the younger members. 

*< I mean a glorious life in the hearts of all the human race to the latest generation." 

** And will this adoration continue to give yon pleasure through all ages ?** said the 

aged lady, mournfully. ** If in seeking the applause of the world, you have neglected 

to seek the approbation of God, you have thus far lived in vain. This brilliant gem 

of genius with its downward tendency will be in your heart a burning coal, a tortttring 

evidence of perverted gifU and mercies." 

Elizabeth turned pale ; and as she began to speak, Alice entered. Her dress was 
plain, without ornaments ; her brow placid as still water, and her smile full of love. 
She joyously embraced her former acquaintance afTectionately, inquired for the absent, 
and then said, ^ 

«* I have returned to relate to this happy foM the occurrences of my life. When I 
left you, I knew not God; I professed religion, but had none — I loved the world. At 
the age of eighteen I married the youth of my choice ; I worshipped him ; I thought 
it duty to value him as myself; his comfort was consulted ; alt his wishes gratified, 
and I thought I was doing right. I had children — I loved them also ; and^the father 
and children twined around my heart ; but, oh, he whom I so loved became a wan- 
derer, and faithless. In my sorrow I said to the Lord, I have not deserved this ; my 
devotion to him deserved a better return. I sat silently alone by the deserted hearth- 
stone, bowed down with sorrow night afler night. Left by my husband, I clung to 
my children, and my devotion centred in them ; but the hour came when he whom I 
so ardently loved, and from whom I had suffered so much, maligned my name, brought 
an abandoned creature to ruin mj character, and in the end robbed me of my chil- 
dren. The bitterest drop of the whole has been, that they would believe their 
mother guilty, blush at her name, shrink from any allusion to her who has nursed 
them so tenderly. My strength then gave way, and I was prostrated on a bed of sick- 
ness and mental anguish. At length an aged gentleman visited me, and sought to 
give me consolation ; but when he intimated that my afflictions were a just chastise- 
ment, I felt indignant. * Father,* said I, *■ in spite of the world's calumny, I am inno- 
cent — I have done nothing for which I should be punished thus.* * Tou can be your 
own judge, daughter,' replied he mildly. * You acknowledge you worshipped year 
husband and children, when the Lord has said, thou shalt worship the Lord thy God 
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with all thy heart. Wm not your oflTence ag-ainst your Maker as great as your hus- 
band*8 against you ?* I saw it all. My stubborn spirit bowed — my pride fell — I forgot 
my wrongs as I contemplated my guilt — I forgave, and sought to be forgiven. Peace 
that passes understanding flowed to my soul. I have found no rest in the world ; but 
I have found an olive leaf, and with it, my only trophy, I have returned. I would 
pass the residue of my days within the bosom of this church.*' 

** Thou hast won the only trophy that is worth possessing. You have lived to good 
purpose, as you have found the road to heaven. One of thy children is present before 
thee. Here is thy daughter ; she loves and honors her mother. It will become thy 
duty soon to dwell with her, to counsel, guide and console her, as she will soon be 
settled in life.'* 



LEAF FROM A TRAVELLER'S JOURNAL. 

Saturday, March 17. 

Left Boston in the evening train for Haverhill. On leaving the cars, I proceeded 
on my way in company with a gentleman whom I accidentally learned was going past 
my sister's. My father died when T was very young, leaving a numerous family, the 
children of two mothers, of whom I was the youngest. In consequence of this event 
my mother, with myself and sister Mary, returned to her father's house. My sister 
remained with us only a short time, when she lefl to reside with a friend. I well 
recollect when she went away, of crying and grieving most pheously, while my 
mother with conjugal tenderness sought to console and soothe me in my affliction. I 
have no recollection of seeing her again, save once at my grandfather's, and once 
again at her own house afler she was settled in life. At this time I was about seven 
years old. And well do I remember how she came to the wagon and embraced me, 
kissing me and bursting into tears, as she exclaimed, " Is it possible ! — is this xny little 
brother Chase ?" 

Long years have since flung their darkening shadows across my path, and traced 
their lengthening lines upon my brow and heart, and though the interim seems but 
as the vision of a day, or the remembrance of a dream, still what mighty changes has 
old Time wrought with us both. Not only have childhood's days passed away, but 
with them have departed the joys and enjoyments that then were ours. The freshness 
of youth has faded from our cheeks, and its elasticity and joyousness from our hearts. 
Nor are these the only tracts of coincidence in our history. We have each been called 
to pass through the furnace of affliction. We have each stood beside the death-bed of 
an affectionate and loved companion, and taken the parting hand while our bosoms 
have heaved with all the intensity of unutterable anguish. 

Presuming that my sister could not know me, I resolved awhile to remain a stranger. 
I found her alone, but there was that in her countenance which called up with the 
velocity of thought an association of ideas — reminiscences of the past at once pleasing 
and painful. The scene of our first parting and subsequent meeting, the tenderness 
ahe then expressed, though at the time I did not comprehend it ; the various scenes 
through which we each had passed, both of joy and sorrow, flitted in rapid succession 
before my mind's eye. It was a moment of intense interest. I strove to quell the 
risings that swelled my bosom, but in vain. Evidently my unnaturalness, or perhaps 
something in my countenance led my sister to mistrust me. Her eye shone with an 
unwonted brilliancy, as with an eager inquiring gaze she fixed her idxk lustrous orbs 
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upon my countenance. A bright tear-drop heightened its brilliancy, while it told that 
the deep workings of my own soul were reciprocated in hers. Her chin quivered, her 
lip moved — but I forbear ; the susceptible mind may portray the scene upon its own 
imagination, but it may not be told. But to my dying hour shall I remember the deep 
swellings that, like ** Hellespont vexed with storm," agitated my heaving bosom. 



BAXTERS WIFE. 



Her character is thus sketched in a masterly critique on the life and times of Bax- 
ter in the Edinburg Review : ** Timid, gentle, and reserved, and nursed amidst all the 
luxuries of her age, her heart was the abode of affections so intense and of a fortitude 
so enduring that her meek spirit, impatient of one selfish wish, progressively acquired 
all the heroism of benevolence and seemed at length incapable of one selfish fear. In 
prison, in sickness, in evil report, in every form of danger and fatigue, she was still, 
with unabated cheerfulness, at the side of him to whom she had pledged her conjugal 
faith, prompting him to the discbarge of every duty, calming the asperities of bis 
temper, his associate in unnumbered acts of philanthropy, embellishing bis humble 
home by the little arts with which a cultivated mind imparts its own gracefulness to 
the meanest dwelling-place, and, during the nineteen years of their union, joining 
with him in one unbroken strain of filial affiance to the Divine mercy and of grateful 
adoration to the Divine goodness. Her tastes and habits had been moulded into a 
perfect conformity to his. He celebrates her catholic charity to the opponents of their 
religious opinions and her inflexible adherence to her own, her high esteem of the ac- 
tive and passive virtues of a Christian life as contrasted with a barren orthodoxy, her 
noble disinterestedness, her skill in casuistry, her love of music, and her medicinal 
arts. Their union afforded to her the daily delight of supporting in his gigantic labors 
and of soothing in his unremitted cares a husband who repaid her tenderness with un- 
ceasing love and gratitude. To him it gave a friend whose presence was tranquillity, 
who tempered by her milder wisdom and graced by her superior elegance and exalted 
by her more confiding piety whatever was austere, or rude, or distrustful in his rugged 
character.** 



EDUCATION OF AN ARTIST. 

A^rARXiTT who destines a child to the study and cultivation of the fine arts, shoold 
endeavor, from his earliest years, to invigorate and strengthen mind and body as far 
as possible, develope the powers and faculties of both to the utmost extent, and give 
him a high feeling for his noble vocation. For a weakly, delicately-nurtured, spoiled 
child is as little likely to turn out a great artist, as a happy man. Without vigor and 
flexibility of body, there is usually little elasticity of mind, or true and lasting energy 
of spirit; without an habitual willingness and ability to resist the allurements and 
deny the low gratifications of this earthly state of being, he cannot attain the repoae 
and serenity of spirit necessary to the full exertion of his nobler powers. He should 
be early taught that man is, through the path of virtue and ^If-denial, ennobled, and 
l^adually fitted for a higher state of existence. i 
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He will then begin to feel and acknowledge the relation in which he stands to his 
art, and his obligations to give up wnatever may unfit him for its pursuit. He will 
diligently avoid whatever is low and debasing, and cultivate those pure high feelings, 
which, while they ennoble his own soul, cannot fail to appear in and richly adorn his 
productions. 

Nothing is more calculated to strew the path of human life with fair flowers, or to 
open in the soul a spring of enjoyment for all that is lovely in nature, than such a 
study of the fine arts. It leads the way to noble friendships, and the cherishing of 
pure affections. It seems to open a new world of beauty around us, and tends to ex« 
alt the soul to the only inexhaustible fount of all that is great or glorious ; while it 
bids all who are truly nurtured under its wing, despise the vanity, folly and luxury 
by which so many are led captive, bound in chains which they are never able to 
break, ai^d consume their life without any enjoyment of this, or hope of abetter world. 
If any young student feels that ambition, love, worldly applause, riches, or any other 
objects of sense, be they of more or less value in the eye of the world; if he feel, that 
any such vanities are dearer to him than his art, let him know that he is unfit for, and 
incapable of excelling in it. It has been said that ** art is a jealous god ;" but without 
elevating it into a divinity, it must be affirmed, that it requires a self-denial and con- 
secration of spirit not commonly found among young artists. This is what music 
wants and requires in those who cultivate it, to raise it to its proper elevation in the 
eyes of good men. — Musical World. 



Original. 
LIVING — DEAD. 

BT WM. B. TAPPAF. 



"Hi lives, who lives to God alone, 

And all are dead beside ; 
For other source than God is none, 

Whence life can be sappiied.^' 

Thus Cowper sang, and Cowper kneto ; 

And thousands sing like this ;— • 
For still experience shows, how true 

The Christian's Source of bliss. 

Such, to a plant, is likened well. 
That blooms where waters are } 

Whose early buds of promise swell. 
Whose leaf is green and fair ; — 

Which thrives and yields perpetual fruit. 
Sweet, fresh and good to see ; 

Whose sap mounts upward from the root. 
And spreads through all the tree. 

Above its sisterhood it towers 

In beauty (not in pride) ; 
And fragrance from its world of flowers 

It scatters, far and wide. 



The husbandman comes gladly down 

Its loveliness to view 5 
Its increase is His purchased crown y— 

For His, the labor too. 

But those that turn their feet aside 

From Wisdom's only way. 
And, leaving God, confer with Pride } 

And selfish Will obey 3 — 

Are dead j — no more the branch is green, 
The buds no longer swell 5 

The withered leaf is, sailing, seen« 
On winds that wall to hell. 

Stop ! thou who dost my lines peruse ; 

Monition take from me ; 
Not verse, a moment to amuse— 

The message is to thee. 

Hast thou a deep abiding root, 

O goodly tree ! and tall — 
Or art thou blasted, wanting fruit, 

And nodding to thy fall t 
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THE YOUNG MARTYRS. 

BT D'aUBIGFI. 

The inqutsiton of the Low Coantries, thirBting^ for blood, scoured the neighboring 
country, searching everywhere for the young Augustines, who had escaped from the 
Antwerp persecution. Esch, Voes and Lambert were at last discovered, put in chains, 
and conducted to Brussels. Egmondanua, Hochstraten and several other inquisitors 
■ommoned them to their presence. 

«( Do you retract your opinion," inquired Hochstraten, ** that the priest has no power 
to forgive sins, but that the power belongs to God alone ?'* 

** No, we will retract nothing !" exclaimed Esch and Voes, firmly: "we will not 
disown God's word — we will rather die for the fkith !'* 

The Inquisitors. " Confess that you have been deceived by Luther." 

The Young Augustines. " As the apostles were deceived by Jesus Christ.** 

The Inquisitors. " We declare you to be heretics, worthy of being burnt alive ; and 
we deliver you over to the secular arm." 

Lambert was silent. The prospect of death terrified him : distress and uncertainty 
agitated his heart " I request four days' respite," said he, in stifled emotion. 

He was taken back to prison. As soon as this respite was expired, Esch and Voes 
were degraded from their priestly office, and handed over to the council of the reign- 
ing governess of the Low Countries. The council delivered them bound to the exe- 
cutioner. Hochstraten and three other inquisitors accompanied them to the place of 
execution. 

Arriving at the scaffold, the young martyrs contemplated it with calmness. Their 
constancy, their piety, and their youth, drew tears from the inquisitors themselves. 
When they were bound to the stake, the confessors drew near. 

"Once more we ask if you will receive the Christian faith." 

The Martyrs. " We believe in the Christian Church, but not in your Church." 

Half an hour elapsed. It was a pause of hesitation. A hope had been cherished 
that the near prospect of such a death would intimidate these youths. But, alone 
tranquil of all the crowd that thronged the square, they began to sing psalms, — stop- 
ping from time to time to declare that they were resolved to die for the name of Jesus 
Christ. 

*'Be converted, be converted," cried the inquisitors, "or you will die in the name 
of the devil." 

" No," answered the martyrs ; " we will die like Christians, and for the truth of 
the Gospel." 

The pile was then lighted. While the flame slowly ascended, a heavenly peace 
dilated their hearts ; and one of them could even say, " I seem to be on a bed of roses.*' 
The solemn hour was come— -death was at hand. The two martyrs cried with a load 
voice, " O Lord Jesus, Son of David, have mercy upon us !" and then they began to 
recite their creed. At last the flames reached them ; but the fire consumed the cords 
which fastened them to the stake before their breath was gone. One of them, feelinf 
his liberty, dropped upon his knees in the midst of the flames, and then, in worship to 
bis Lord, exclaimed, clasping his hands, "Lord Jesus, Son of David, have mercj 
on us !" 

Their bodies were quickly wrapped in flame ', they shouted, " Te Deum laudamus.^' 
on their voices were stifled, — and their ashes alone remained* 
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This execution had lasted four hours. It was on the Ist of July, 1523, that the first 
martyrs of the Reformation laid down their lives for the Gospel. 

All good men shuddered when they heard of these events. The future was big 
with fearful anticipations. 

^ The executions have begun," said Erasmus. 

*^ At length," exclaimed Luther, '* Christ is gathering some fruits of our preaching, 
and preparing new martyrs." 

But the joy of Luther in the constancy of these young Christians was disturbed by 
the thoughts of Lambert. Of the three, Lambert possessed most learning ; he had 
been chosen to fill the place of Probst, as preacher at Antwerp. Finding no peace 
in his dungeon, be was terrified at the prospect of death ; but still more by conscience, 
which reproached him with his cowardice, and urged him to confess the Gospel. De- 
livered ere long, from his fears, he boldly proclaimed the truth, and died like his 
brethren. 

A noble harvest sprung up from the blood of these martyrs. Brussels manifested a 
willingness to receive the Gospel. 

^* Wherever Aleander lights a pile," remarked £rasmus, " there it seems as if he 
had sown heretics." 

^ I am bound with you in your bonds," exclaimed Luther; "your dungeons and 
your burnings my soul takes part in. All of us are with you in spirit; and the Lord 
is above it all !" 

He proceeded to compose a hymn commemorative of the death of the young monks ; 
and soon, in every direction, throughout Germany and the Low Countries, in towns 
and in villages, were heard accents of song which communicated an enthusiasm for 
the faith of the martyrs. 



Flang to the heedless winds, 

Or on the waters cast, 
Their atfaes shall be watched, 

And gathered at the last 
And from that scattered dust. 

Around as and abroad, 
Shall bring a plenteous seed 

Of witnesses for God. 



Jesns hath now received 

Their latest liring breath,— 
Tet vain is Satan's boast 

Of victory in their death. 
Still— still— though dead, they speak. 

And tmmpet-tongued proclaim 
To many a wakening land. 

The one availing Name. 



A SONG OF CALVARY. 



Wherx's love ? On Calrary. 

Go there, O man, and ask thyself. 
What else could thus constraia 

The Son of God, upon himself 
To take thy guilt and sin 7 

Yes, it was love, and lore alone- 
Love for our fallen race. 

Which brought Messiah from his throne. 
The pangs of death to taste. 

Where's grief? On CaWary. 

Grief fill'd the heart of God's dear Son, 

Who bore our guilt and sin ; 
Anguish like his was never known. 

Among the sons of men. 



Anguish for what 1 For mortal man, 

Who nail'd him to the tree ; 
For the just wrath of God was then 

Appeased on Calvary. 

Where's hope T On Calvary. 

There the bright Gospel hope was lit ; 

And bursting to a flame, 
Has roU'd in glory onward yet. 

And still must roll the same. 
Till all the heathen know and own 

Him king eternally, 
Who lit the beacon which has shone, 

So bright from Calvary. 

Ladiea' RepoHtory. 
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MARY'S OFFERING. 

BT MRS. WILSON. 

" And she began to wssh hit feet with teara, and did wipe them with the hairs of her bead, 
and pressed his feet, and anointed them with the ointment/'— Lake Tii, 39. 

The board was laid within the pompons hall 
Of the proud Pharisee, and mingled notes 
Of busy maidens thronged the listening ear, 
As if preparing for a regal feast 3 
And well they might^for Jesus wat the guest f 
And doubtless, princely forms were gathering there, 
To swell the host's proud train, as with bar'd brow 
He stood, with ostentatious pomp, to hail 
' The coming of the holy Nazarene ! . 
In that proud circle, ofl the kindling glance 
Of eager eyes was bent upon The Guest ; 
And strains of Jewish eloquence pour'd forth 
To wake those notes of rich, unearthly tone, 
Whose gushing melody had charmed the wind. 
And bade its fierce and howling blast be calm 
As the low murmur of an infknt's sigh. 

But the proud Pharisee — the pompous feast— 
The flashing glance — the eloquent harangue — 
Charm'd not the eye, nor caught the list'ning ear 
Of Israel's holy One— like the vail'd orbs, 
And trembling tones, and lowly attitude 
Of &er— that meek intruder, who had gained 
The goal her chaiKen'd heart had long'd for, e'en 
A resting place at Jesus' hallow'd feet. 

She was a " sinner" — here we vill not pause 
And trace the long discussions of the learn'd, 
To prove the inspired penman meant to give 
Some other import to that little word, 
Save that with which its literal sound is fraught 
To modern ears — for well we know ite claim 
On the compassion of the ** mnner^s Friend V* 
She was a tinner — and the lordly host, 
Deem'd the prophetic vision of his guest 
Should pierce '^ the curtain of the shrouded past," 
And shrink from her contaminating touch ; 
Kot knowing that for euch. He came to die ! 

She toos a siimer — yet she calmly stood, 
And met the scornful gaze of many an eye 
Bent on her in derision ; for the high 
Resolve to tin no more, had strung her mind 
With energy unwonted, thus to brave 
The heartless scorn from that proud circle flung, 
That she might feel the voice of Jesus pour 
Its melody upon her wounded heart. 
Breathing the balm of peace and pardon there. 
She vsai a sinner — but the gorgeous robes, 
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That erst had decked her form, were now displac'd, 
And the plain folds that mantled o'er her breast, 
Told by their wave-like heavings, of the pangs 
Which usher in the " iecond birth /" 

The full 
Luxuriance of her golden hair, unbound 
By jewel'd circlet, floated in rich waves 
Around her — and the beam of her dark eye, 
Erewhile enkindled by the transient ray 
Of worldly pleasure, flashed its chastenM glance 
Through softening show'rs of penitential tears !— 
Then, in her hand she held (perchance it was 
The proceeds of the costly gems which deck'd 
Those lately jewel'd fingers) a small box. 
Whose precious contehts, as she pour'd them on 
The sacred head of Jesus, filPd the hall 
With such sweet perfume as the zephyr's wing 
Brings from Arabians spicy vales ! This rich 
And costly off'ring made — lowly she fell 
At Jesus' hallow'd feet— bath'd them with tears, 
And dried their moisteu'd surface with the long. 
Soft, radiant tresses she was wont to braid 
With woman's care, around her polish'd brow ! 

Which was the welcome oflTrijig ? Which obtain'd 
The kind regard of Jesus ? That, which shed 
Its costly sweetness on the perfum'd air ? 
Or that, which, flowing from the hidden fount 
Of deep contrition, pour'd its gushing tide 
Of chasten'd feeling at the Savior's feet ? 

I tell ye, tears of penitence, are drops 

Of holy dew, exhal'd by Bethlehem^s Star! 

Borne by rejoicing angels to the throne. 

They form the brightest gems that stud the crown 

Circling the Savior's brow ! And Mary's tears, 

Tho' of small value in the worldling's eye. 

Were the oblation, which, by Jesus own'd, 

Wak'd the sweet notes of pardon, which then fell 

Like Gilead's balm upon her wounded soul. 

And bade the trembling mourner, ** Go in peace /" 



Murmur at nothing ; if our ills are reparable, it is ungrateful ; if remediless, it is 
vain. But a Christian builds his fortitude on a better foundation than Stoicism ', he 
is pleased with every thing that happens, because he knows it could not happen un- 
less it had first pleased God, and that which pleases him must be the best. He is as- 
fiured that no new thing can befall him, and that he is in the hands of a father who 
-will prove him with no af&iction that resignation cannot conquer, or that death can- 
not cure. 



Aftxb praying to God not to lead you into temptation, do not throw yourself into it 
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MUSIC COBIPOSED FOR THE LADY^ PEARL, BY I. N. METOALF. 



1. From bill and from valley I hear a glad strain,A 



1. From bill and from valley I hear a glad 



,And down the green 
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alley,*Ti8ecboeda-gain; What Step fal - ling lightly, Makes all ap - pear 
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brightIy?'Tis the soft summer rain, *Tis the soft sum-mer rain. 
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It comes, and a quiver 
Of joy shakes the fane 

Of woods, while the river 
Bounds quick to the main; 

And each leaf caressing 

Its spray pours a blessing 
On the soft summer rain^ 



The wild forest singer. 
That weary had lain. 

No longer doth linger, 
But hastens to gain 

A spot in the dingle. 

Where the sweet notes mingle, 
Of the soft summer rain« 
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